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The Will of the Leader—Part I 


ror RicHarp G. TInpau 


By 

ot the men that count in War, it Is the man, 
Napoleon. But that was more than a century 
Today the talk 1 is more about st afts and special 
nachines, and less about the impulse, magnetism, 
leader. This tendency, 


ration of the “coupled 


olesale motorization and the trend toward de 
ration, may well create a dangerous state of mind 

nce the le ader has disposed 

es and published his initial 

rders, he may feel that his part 

n play ed and that the issuc 

W ian nds upon the execution 
idgment, and initiative of his 
tbordinates. Nowhere in history 
the dangers of this attitud 
nore startlingly illustrated than in 
Marne Campaign. Nowherc 
loes the necessity of conducting a 
neuver through out stand forth 
re clearly. And certainly the 
jiffculties of control in the fucure 
not likely to be greatet than 
those which confronted von 

Moltke and Joffre. 

It is the purpose ot this series of 
ticles to reconstruct the crucial 
lays of that c: ampaign as seen at 
the riv al he adquarters in order to 
iow, first, that the influence of 


the leader iS as vital as ever; 


econd, that complicated mechan Generaloberst + gory 


sms may be directed through 
ple principles; and third, that 

that new conditions ot wartare merely requir 

nethods of leadership 

Moltke started with a superior instrument of war and 


nitial plan -not pertect, perhaps, but sound and good 


g 
D 
noug gh to win. Joffre started with an inferior instru 

and an unsound plan. And yet the rie army 
ind the better plan went down in defeat. Let us see 
1\ 

* * 

1914, Generaloberst 
Chief of the 


relief in the 


On the evening of August 25, 
LJ > 


Heln ith Johannes Ludwig von Moltke, 


Great General Staff, breathed a sigh of 
Heeresleitung, the Germa 


rman GHQ 

Sixth Army was commanded by Crown Prince Ruppre 
Chief of Staff, General Krafft von Dellmensingen; 
the I, II and III Bavarian Corps, XXI Corps 
Reserve Corps 


viation for Oberste 
nmand, or military portion of Ge 


Seventh Army was commanded by General von Heerineer 
Staff, General von Hanisch; composed of XIV, XV 
erve Corps 


VUoltke. Chi ot the 


Army commanders, particu- 
larly royal highnesses, were 


hard to deal with. 


Coblentz ofhice ol OHL He 


lustrious uncle! 


had not disgraced his il- 
Germany had undoubtedly won the great 
battle: a decision had been gained in the west! 
For several days now, hopes had been soaring. On the 
evening of August 20 Prince Rup 
precht s Sixth Army? had started 
the victory chorus—had advised 
of a victorious 


t ] lef y 
on the lett wing 


battle in Lot 
rain ot the Ger 
man armies, and of “the capture 
ot thousands of prisoners and 
many guns and machine guns.” 
(Map 1 

On August 
Seventh Army 


enemy before it 


> von Heeringen’s 
had reported th 
' 

strong as having 
suffered heavy casualties and now 
in flight like 
badly shaken morally 

On August 22 the Fifth 


of the Imperial ( rown Prince had 


being retreat and 


Army* 
“successful combats” in 


re ported 


the region ol | ongwy and by the 


turned into 


next day this had 


compl te victory 


On August 23 the Fourth 
Army” had chimed 
Ardennes 


ictory capture of 


in from the 


j ) 
lohannes Ludwig von Belgian 
Great General Staff 


complete 
thousands of 
prisoners them generals 
Ins A 
insisted further on the 


mong 


md very many gi tew hours later the Fourth Army 


magnitude of its feat casualties 


ot the enemy very ynsiderable; enemy ymmpletely de 


teated.’ 
Hausen’s Third bx outdone reported on 


Army 
| 


1 | | : ’ 
the same day that the enemy 1n its front south of Namur 


nor to 


‘ | : lded tl 
was in compiet retreat ind ac dec that it was put 


suing.” 
All this had bee n 


ind left victorious from the wood d Vosge 


| " 
glorious indeed the Germa 


' ' 
There was a little hghting 


was some men 


‘The Fifth Army 
Chiet of St Genera 
V, XIII, XVI, V Re 

The Fourth Army 
' mbere Chiet t St 
Vill, XVII, ‘VIII Re 

The Third Art 
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SIXTH anpb JS 
ee 
LEGEND 
SITUATION OF GERMAN ARMIES: 
Bar-s-AuBeE 
“tei 25, AuGuST, 1914 4 
“= 29 Aucusr, I9!4 \ 
SCALE 
— __ 
05 0 20 SOMILES \ 
Map 1—Gott sei dank! A victory had been gained 
left of the Fifth Army and against the Sixth Army, guns captured. First Army west of Maubeuge 2 
but these affairs could achieve nothing decisive. The situ- E 08 Army. ~we egee _ =~ aoe , 
_— mander reports flight-like retreat of English. Art 
ation of the center and left was snodiiens in fact, it ° I 5 nat 5 : 
Namur victoriously finished. Troops attacking Namur now 


could hardly be better. 
But what of the nights 
a dearth of news ean the enveloping right wing toward 
which all Schlieffen-trained staff oT ila looked for vic- 
OHL—Kaiser, staff officers, 
of the War Lord— 
anxiety for word from General von Biilow, who com- 
manded the Second Army’ and to whom the First Army‘ 
The first message from Bulow had 
“victorious commen” 


For some time there had been 


tory. civil and military en- 


tourage awaited with the greatest 


was subordinated. 
merely mentioned 
stated that the Second Army had beaten the right wing 
of the French army opposed to it at Namur and on the 
Sambre. 

But early on the 25th, Colonel von Tappen, the trusted 
Chief of the Operations Department (G-3), had ex- 
ultantly handed von Moltke a report which clinched 
things: 

Second Army has decisively defeated enemy. 


Later re ports 


Numerous 





*The Second Army was commanded by General von Biilow; Chief 
of Staff, General von Lauenstein; composed of the VII, X, and 
Guard, VII Reserve, X Reserve and Guard Reserve Corps. 


available for other employment. 


Later reports stated that the Second Army’s victory h 
been decisive and that the Third Army was a 
through a gap in the French lines to strike the right flank 
of the French retre ating before the Second Wend From 
Kluck’s Firsts Army came a delayed message indicating 
his intention of enveloping the English bebe wing 

Gott sei dank! A victory had "Wind gained and 
effects it was obvious that the enemy could no longer 
escape. The big decision in the west swell ire 
arms. 


It was just as well; in fact, it was high time. East Prus- 
sia had been invaded by hordes of Russians, and the situa- 


torce 


tion there was serious. The moment for regrouping forces 


? 


—for a transfer from western front to eastern front 
provided for by The Plan—seemed to have come. 
six corps could go; two from each wing and two trom 


*The First Army was commanded by General von Kluck; ‘ 
of Staff, General von Kiihl; composed of II, III, IV, IX 
serve and IV Reserve Corps 





at 
About 


‘ 


III Re 












Biilow had reported that the XI Corps and the 
eserve Corps which had been att acking Namur 
available for other employment. They could go 
right wing. Let C olonel T: appen issue orders 
immediate “departure f or the eastern front. 
ur other Corps would have to be pulled out of 
ung front. That was inconvenient, especially 
ris ght wing of the Sixth Army and the left wing 
Fifth Army had been counter-attacked. Perhaps 
would be better not to try to pull corps out of the line 
F t . Yes, let that question go for the present, but 


two available corps heck at once to entraining 


S ( verything was turning out for the be st after all. His 
; system of refraining from trying to direct a battle 
OHL had to be far back, 
ing far back it was unable to form independent 
lent about the situation at the front; it was de- 
nt upon reports from army commanders and these 
slow and often overtaken by events. 


ral armies was correct. 


Such interven- 
is OHL had attempted had not been-adv antageous. 

No. in the future it would be far better to leave the hand- 

7 g of masses to the army commanders, who had been 
. ned to do just that in the Kaiser maneuvers. More- 
intervention might curb the initiative of subordi- 

At times he felt 
ie weight of re sponsibility would crush him—war 

was SO Shae from a kriegspiel. At the very start, the 
Kai er had wanted to upset the whole concentration and 
| make a complete new wat plan. Then there was the time 
some ten days ago—when Lieutenant Colonel Hentsch, 
Chief of the Intelligence Section (G-2), had gone astray, 
rastray. He had poennener that more than three-fifths 

‘i French forces were concentrated in Lorraine. Moltke 

rad | ey to recast the whole pl an of campaign ov ernight 

< of only 


now [hat was 


Mo Itke had not found things easy. 


» find that Hentsch had greatly exaggerated. 
True, he had oun able to go back 
» the original ‘plan, but meanwhile six ersatz (tepl ace- 


annoy ing 


had ment) dvtaians had already been committed to Lorraine. 
rm [hese had been originally in OHL reserve but, of course, 
lank cording to The they were expected to follow the 
7 night wing. Fate had decreed otherwise. 

site And then there had been the breakdown in East Prus- 


Prittwitz had failed to stand the test and had had to 


a" be relieved as commander of the Eighth Army. Fortu- 
noes nately, Moltke had known what to do—where to turn 
man for an army commander. Old Hindenburg would be 
teady as a rock and for his chief of staff, chiene’ was Luden- 

Prus- dorff. What a ridiculous idea of having Ludendorff 1n a 
_ minor capacity, anyway. The man was a wonder—he 
onces had been Tappen’s predecessor as Chief of the Operations 
nt 2s De epartment at OHL. They had had to let him out when 
bout he pushed so hard for the creation of new corps just be- 
from fore the war. Ludendorff had antagonized the politicians. 
. Well, the politicians—even Secsal Democrats—would 

: 4 be willing to admit now that those corps Ludendorff had 


foug for would come in handy at present. At any rate 
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LEADER iss 


the command situation in the east w as now satisfactory. 
1 
And that was a lot. 


Yes, army commanders, particularly royal mapas, 
Lake the Sixth Army. T} 


were hard to deal with. e French 
Lorraine had been doing just what OHI desired 
going into a strategic trap The Sixth Army couldn't 
wait. It had insisted on attacking g prematurely. So the 
Seventh Army, which was subordinated to the Sixth, had 
had to attack across the difficult, wooded Vosges. For that 


matter the attack direction of the Sixth Ar 


my itself had 
Moltke had done wl 


hat he could. 
He had sent Colonel von Dommes (who h 


not been the best. 


ad been at 
OHL for years, and was well known) down to sex Rup 


precht and his Bav: ran chief ot st; iff and recommen 1 the 


correct p slan ot action. But those ; gentlemen were not given 


to taking advice. “‘Either give us definite orders ot allow us 


to make decisions fot coeiine* said Rupprecht Of 
course one couldn’t be arbitrary with the heir to the 
Bavarian throne, so the Sixth Army had attacked 


Moltke 


Prince. 


had no better luck with the Imperial Crown 
Like the Sixth Army, the Fifth had stirred up 
battle before OHI [hey insisted on rushing 
torw ard to meet the French who were plung Ing biiadhe 
into the Belgian Ardennes. It would have 
better if the Fifth Army had obeyed OHL and waited. 
Then the French would have gone farther into the tr: ap 
and the envelopment would have been more effective. 
But the Fifth Army had deliberately 
Well, allowances had to be made, especially since 
been a 


wank d it. 


beets much 


disobe ved ord rs. 


had 


great victory and the commander was the Crown 


Prince. 


To add to OHL’s troubles, Kluck and Biilow were not 
hitting it off well; and Bilow and Duke AI- 


Hause n 
brecht did not always seem to see eye to eye. 


That was 
natural; it was part of the inevitable friction of war. 
Well, All his collaborators 
said so. Had not Tappen summed up things? “Within 
six weeks the whole matter will be settled.” 
Helmuth, Graf von Moltke, 


less dreamed of bigger 


the worst was over now. 


went to bed, and doubt- 


and better Sedans 


AusGusT 26 
Early next morning Moltke promptly enlarged his de- 


cision of the grea. of the Fifth 


Army, the \ It was to be with- 


drawn from the line and sent to Diedenhofen to entrain. 


the right corps 
; also shoulc 1 go to Russia. 


But shortly after he had mi ide this decision dis: ap point- 
ing news came in. The Third Army’s pursuit had not 
produced decisive results. It had been unab le to strike 
the flank and rear of the French Fifth Army which was re- 
treating before the German Second Army. Worse still, the 
enemy seemed to have escaped envelopment on the cx- 
treme right wing. The center had run into obstinate re- 
sistance on the Meuse. The Sixth Army, Lorraine, 
reported that it was defending itself with difficulty against 
constantly renewed attacks from Nancy. 

As these reports filtered in, Moltke began to doubt the 


greatness of the victories and said as much at the staff 
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conterence that noon. Thereupon Colonel von Dommes 
made a suggestion. “Excellenz, we are far from the front 
and the reports ot the armies do not give us a clear- cut 
impression of the situation. Let us send liaison officers to 
the armies—semior officers who will report the situation 
as they see it, and give us the benefit of their impres 
sions. 

Moltke rejected the idea. 
manders nor their chiefs of staff deserve such apparent 
distrust,” he said. 


“Neither the army com- 


““Moreover, there are not many suit- 
able officers available. We cannot send just anybody to 
such high authorities as army commanders. Furthermore, 
these officers would have to be known person< ally to us 
or else we could not set great store by their judgment. 
No; only in special C ases c: in we send liaison officers to 
the armies.’ 

After the staff conterence small groups of ofhcers gath- 
ered and discussed the situation. The younger members 
of the staff concluded that the decision to send troops to 
Russta had been premature. 

“Tappen and Dommes were against it, you know,” 
they told each other. “And then see what is happening 
we send three corps trom west to east while simultane 
ously the [IX Reserve Corps Is being brought from east 
to west. Ridiculous!”’ 

Nearly everyone at OHL now admitted that the move 
ment of the IX Reserve Corps to Belgium had been pre 
mature. It had originally been held back in OHL reserve 
to guard against landings. It could have been sent to the 
east if only it had not been in the midst of a move to 
Belgium. Even the usually ple easant Moltke blamed Tap- 
pen and pointed out the paradoxical nature of the troop 
movements in progress. 

At OHL the First Army’s situation was still unknown. 
Signal communication with the right wing was proving 
unexpectedly difficult—so difficult that it was impossible 
to keep even reasonably abreast of the rapidly changing 
pursuit situation. Well, the chief of the telegraph service 
would probably remedy this state of affairs before long. 
Meanwhile since OHL could not follow the situation, 
it would not attempt to intervene. Let the army com- 
manders handle things. Perhaps things would look up 
tomorrow. Anyhow, che war was won. 

Thus the difficulties of communication with the 
were forcefully brought home. 
burning! 


armies 
The danger signals were 


AUGUST 27 


At the noon conference Tappen was obliged to paint 
a still more sober picture. Resistance on the Meuse was 
strong. In Lorraine the pursuit by the Sixth and Seventh 
Annies was alarmingly barren. In short, although the 
enemy had been struck a terrible blow he had succeeded 
in shaking off his pursuers. Moreover, be was still able 
to fight! 

As the day wore on, it became evident that OHL would 
have to issue basic instructions for the further conduct of 
operations on the western front. Furthermore, it was now 


JOURNAL 


November-D 


apparent that coordination was not to be effected | 
ments between army commanders nor by the s 
tion of one army to another. Neither method 
that ultimate test——-war. There had been serio 
ences of opinion between Kluck and Biilow 

forces which should be left to invest the Frenc!} 
of Maubeuge. Kluck had appealed to OHL. It 
that not even Bulow, master of maneuver an 
though he was, could command his own army 


other army at the same time. OHL probably wi 


to 


free Kluck. 


But if that were done, should not OHL tak 


hold of affairs on the nght wing? Perhaps OHI 


be moved from Coblentz. 


Staff officers and cha 


and Kaiser's aides debated. No; OHL must not b 


at 


in 


or 


ni 


this time. Maybe later to Luxemburg or to T: 


any case, not yet. 
The upshot was that Moltke cancelled Klu 
‘dination to Bulow but, significantly enough, 


) steps to enab le OHL to conduct the operations 


right wing. With wide-open throttle, OHL had 
past another danger signal. 


the Second and Third Armies. 


Serious differences of opinion had also arisen betw 


Should the Third A 


wheel to the south and support the Fourth Army 


latter requested, or should it pursue to the southwe 


contact with the Second Army? 


hammer-head, threatened to split up under the pI 


of events. OHL decided that the Third Army 


continue its pursuit to the southwest. 


This incre 


friction clearly indicated that OHL must now issu: 


general instructions. 
ning. True, information was sketchy and incomplet 
ounber of important points, but in these cases tt 
staff officers made the necessary assumptions. Certain) 


a 


the b ad news was only te mporary. The general siti 


C 


was brilliant. 
Consequently, 
Sonduct of Ope rations, 


operations were reviewed, and then: 


All regular French corps have already been engaged 


suffered serious losses. The majority of the French 


divisions have also been engaged and are badly shaken 


Franco-English armies’ remaining capacity to resist 
yet be definitely stated. 


The Belgian Army is in a state of complete dissolut 


is incapable of an offensive in the open. 


The French, at least their north and center groupment 


are in full retreat toward the west and southwest 
on Paris. They will probably offer new and serious res 
during this retreat. All intellige ‘nce from France 
the fact that the French Army is fighting to gain tu 
to retain most of the German Army on the Frenc! 
in order to facilitate the Russian Army’s offensive 

It is important for the German forces to march rap 
Paris in order (1) to prevent the French Army fron 


ing; (2) to prevent the assembly of fresh bodies of 


and (2) to deprive the country of as many of its m« 
defense as possible 


The marching wing, ' 


These were drafted during the 


“General Directions for the Furt 
” issued by OHL on August 27 
read like a trumpet call of victory. (Map 2). The enen 
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0510 20 30 40 SOMILES 
Map 2—Thbhe directive read like a trumpet « all of victory 
His Majesty orders the advance of the German forces in this task west of the Meuse The roth and 8th Ersatz 


the direction of Paris. 

Che First Army, with the II Cavalry Corps attached, will 
march west of the Oise toward the lower Seine. It must be 
prepared to codperate in the fighting of the Second Army 
It will also be responsible for the protection of the nght 
flank of the forces, and will take steps to prevent the enemy 

m assembling fresh bodies of troops in its zone of a 


n a 
[he Second Army, with the I Cavalry Corps attached 
advance via the line La Fere—Laon on Paris. 
The Third Army will continue its march on 
Chateau-Thierry. . 
The Fourth Army will march via Rheims on Epernay 
The VI Corps is transferred to the Fifth Army. 
the Fifth Army, to which the VI Corps is transferred 
advance against the line Chalons-sur-Marne—Vitry-le 
igois. It will be responsible for the (left) flank protec 
of the forces until the Sixth Army can take over 





Divisions are assigned to it, as soon as they can be spared by 
the Sixth Army. 

The Sixth Army, with the Seventh and II] Cavalry Corps 
has first to prevent an advance of the enemy into Lorraine 
and Upper Alsace. The fortress of Metz is placed under the 
Sixth Army. If the enemy retires, the Sixth Army, with 
the III Cavalry Corps, will cross the Moselle between Toul 
and Epinal, and take the general direction of Neufchateau 
[his army will be responsible for the protection of the left 
flank of the forces 


All armies will mutually cooperate and support each other 


in fighting for the various lines which are to bs “ned 
The strong resistance which may be expected on the Aisne 


and later on the Marne wheel of the 


armies from a southwe sterly to a southerly direction 


may necessitate a 


While this instruction was being drafted, word from 


the Fifth and Sixth Armies indicated that the crisis was 
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over and that French counter-attac ks had been repulsed. 
In the evening great news arrived from Russia two to 
three Russian corps had been defeated, and Ludendorft 
hoped t o bag an entire army. Moreover, Ludendorft 
didn’t insist on having the reinforcements which he had 
been promised. If the three corps being sent to Russia 
were needed in the west, the east could gee along with 
out them. So Tappen and Dommes again tac kled Moltke 
on this matter. 

“Why not cancel the order? The Guard Reserve and 
XI Corps are still near Dinant. It will be three days 
before they entrain. They can easily turn around. The 
V via a has not gotten farther back than Longwy.” 
(M: ap I. 

A tes discussion followed. Dommes persisted but 
Moltke » Swe his head. 

“The corps would be too late to take part in the pur- 
suit. Besides, such changing of orders might weaken the 
confide nce of the troops in ‘the a Cemed." 

“Excellency, these corps could act as a general reserve 
for the west front. They— 

“No,” broke in Moltke, and he quoted: “Order, 


counter-order, disorder.’ 


” 


Nevertheless, T ‘appen returned to the charge. Finally 
Moltke agreed to a compromise. The V Corps would be 
stopped ; the others would go on to Russia. 


AucGustT 28 


Still another victory! This time over the English on 
the extreme right wing. [he First Army reported peg in 
a four-day battle from Mons to Le C ateau (Map 1), 
had defeated the British, reinforced by three French terri 
torial divisions. Several thousand prisoners had been cap- 
tured. The retreat of the enemy to the west had been 
cut off and he was being forced southward. The First 
Army would pursue. 

OHL breathed more freely. Things were going accord- 
ing to plan on the right wing. Of course, shone was a con- 
siderable gap letwoen the Second and Third Armies, but 
this would disappear during the pursuit to the southwest. 

If only things were as fewee able with the Fourth Army! 
Its situation on the Meuse was getting serious. The 
Meuse was a difficult obstacle and the wording of the 
Fourth Army’s messages aroused apprehension. 

Right flank south of Sedan in severe battle with two hostile 
corps—center still on near bank of Meuse—VI Corps on left 
crossed but with terrific losses for the 11th Division. 

Later, things became worse. The 11th Division had 
been “thrown back.’ The attack “would be resumed 
when enemy artillery silenced.” 

In its difficulty the Fourth Army requested that the 
Third turn to the left and assist it and that the Fifth 
Army also be directed to help. The Fourth Army was 
extremely insistent. At 3:00 P.M. a telephone ¢ call de- 
manded whether OHL had issued orders in accordance 
with Fourth Army desires. 

OHL preferred the Third Army to continue its pur- 


suit to the southwest, but at 6:40 P.M. an intercepted 
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radio indicated that direct appeals for help had 
von Hausen to send two divisions to assist tl 
Army. 

OHL considered that Hausen’s action did n 
tute an abandonment of the spirit ot his pursul 
if the bulk of his army continued to the south 
the other hand, it feared that his action wol 
gap in his own army. \ 

Meanwhile the Sixth Army did not register e1 
over the idea of an attack across the Moselle. I: 
feel strong enough to guarantee a rapid, fa 
success. OHL ur: ged it to attack. The Sixth Ar 
ficulties, thought OHL, were purely local and ta 


AUGUST 29 


[he next morning when Moltke called for th 
of the night, Tappen said, “The news is good Ey iad 
lency.” 
Y es, the difficult situ: ition of the Fourth Army 
Meuse had improved. By its own efforts the Fourth Arm 
had surmounted the crisis and, after hard fight: 
the 28th, had gained a foothold on the left bank 
Meuse, throwing back four enemy corps. On the age! thee 
Duke Albrecht intended to drive the enemy back s Da 
farther, and * ‘expected great results from the march of il 
the XII Corps of the Third Army in the flank and tear | 
of the fleeing enemy. 
“I didn’t quite understand that, Tappen. Let n 
Hausen’ s report. Hausen says that if the enemy) 
front is weak, he intends to swing to the left to help t tur 
Fourth Army; otherwise he will attack the enemy ir Tl 
his own front. What did he actually do? I can’t tel inh 
“There is no further news, Excellency. It would 


,. 


that no decisions can be made until the situatior mn 
clearer.” f r 

From the nght wing, Bulow reported that he had net 
reached the general by of the Oise and that only weak ( 
rear guards were in front of his right. On the 20! 
would attack the fortress of La Fere. This report could tab 
mean only one thing—the enemy was continu! 
rapid retreat before the Second Army. 

The First Army had reached the Somme, throw 
back French cavalry and weak infantry detachments. Tw res 
French reserve divisions coming from Arras had attack 
von Kluck’s right flank. They had been rt 1, of lio 
course, and had retre ated toward the north. O! il [ Ke 
cluded that this hostile activity on the right entailed | flo 


g | we 


== ¢ 


more than weak enemy forces seeking to “delay the First 
Army by piecemeal att: acks against its flank. W fic 
Kiuck had taken care of that. 
But although OHL was satisfied that affairs were | 
gressing famously on the right, its anxiety over the situ wl 
tion in the center lasted the entire day. Early nt for 
afternoon the Fourth Army reported that the ene! 
its front was in full retreat toward the Aisne. It now 8 sc] 
an opportunity for a great victory. Where was Ha 
To that question OHL had no answer until late : | 
day. Then it learned that Hausen had responded ¢ the Ge 














Four!) Army’s appeals, left his assigned zone of action 
irched to the southeast with the bulk of his army. 


Thus did a yawning gap open between the Third and 
Second Armies—a gap that spelt danger for the opera- 


a whole. Still, the Third Army might score a 
success. OHL buzzed with opinions as to what 
to be done. 

He would not 
nterlere with Hausen’s operation until he could deter- 
mine its chance of success. And then, of course, there 
was tomorrow—tomorrow OHL would know more. 
cer all, the Fifth Army was faced with a difficult 
stuation and Hausen’s move might help. The Fifth 
Army was now reaching the Meuse and it could expect 
strong opposition there. Ie might easily be counter- 
tacked on its lefe flank while astride the river. That 
would be serious. Perhaps the best way to get it across 
would be for the Fourth Army, assisted by the Third, to 
oush on to the Aisne. Yes, there was much to be said 
tor Hausen’s move. It had its advantages. 

Such was the state of mind at OHL at the end of the 
day. On the whole there was reason to be satisfied with 
the situation. Furthermore, OHL was now to move. 
Days of debate, in which military reasons warred against 
political expediency, had finally resulted in something. 


Tomorrow OHL would be in Luxemburg. 


\folrtke’s decision was to do nothing. 


AUGUST 30 


There were fine accommodations a-plenty in the pic- 
turesque capital of the Grand Duchy—but not for OHL. 
[he word had gone out not to make things hard for the 
inhabitants of neutral Luxemburg. 

So OHL, the brain and nerve center of the greatest 
army in the world, was lodged in a little red-brick school 
for girls. There, since early morning, were Moltke, Tap- 
pen, and the rest. Moltke had his office in a schoolroom 
on the second floor. Tappen was located in an adjacent 
cloakroom. In the center of this narrow room stood a 
table for the situation maps. Here the daily conferences 
were held, and at these times the room was so crowded 

iat there was scarcely room to edge past the map table. 

* appen’s assistants, Majors Bauer and Redern and the 
est occupied an adjacent room. Dommes was also on this 
floor. Lieutenant Colonel Hentsch, chief of the intel- 
ligence service, with his alliterative comrades, Captains 
Konig, Kop en, and Cochenhausen, was on the ground 
floor. The Deputy Chief of Staff, General von Stein, and 
the chief of the railway service, Colonel Groner, had of- 
fices in adjoining buildings. Perhaps this was just as well, 
for they did not altogether approve of the way things 
had been handled. Quite a few of the younger officers 
who were in the habit of criticizing Tappen seemed to 
form a clique around Stein. 

Of comfort there was none. The tables in the little 
school were rough-hewn and full of splinters. For light 
here were candles and, for highly favored personalities, 
oil mps—none too bright. Even the Chief of the Great 
General Staff worked under these conditions. This set- up 


- 
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had been quite a jolt to OHL, so Moltke took pains to 
set an example of cheerfulness. 

OHL could at least comfort itself with the thought 
that it was now free of the Kaiser's entourage, the civil 
officials, the minister of foreign affairs, the princes and 
the princelings. 

Telephonic communication existed with the armies of 
the left, but radio had to be relied on almost exclusively 
to link OHL with the First and Second Armies, and prob- 
ably with the Third. The posts of Metz and Cologne 
would help maintain communication and relay to Luxem- 
burg. 

At 8:00 o'clock on the morning of the 30th, Ludendorft 
telephoned 1 in person from East Prussia that the German 
victory there was complete. 

But on the western front something was happening 
that OHL did not quite understand. A radio from the 
Second Army, dated 2:45 A.M., reported: 

The Second Army was engaged the 2gth in a violent com- 
bat against enemy forces estimated at least five corps. It 
reached the line and expects to attack the 3oth, prob 
ably with support from the First Army. 

Bulow engaged against five corps! He had thought 
there were only rear guards in his front. He must be 
right, however, for the line he “reached” was hardly 
farther advanced than the positions of the day before. 

Kluck had also been attacked. An enemy coming from 
Amiens had struck his right wing. The French VII 
Corps from Alsace and some reserve battalions of chas- 
seurs were now near Amiens. Kluck was going to attack 
this new enemy and at the same time support the Second 
Army with one division. 

Were these mere counter-attacks to relieve pressure 
and facilitate a withdrawal? Perhaps, but Biilow’s report 
sounded as if the enemy were seeking to pass to the of- 
fensive with his whole wing. Well, in any case the battle 
was already on—no use trying to intervene. The army 
commanders could handle things. Kluck and Bulow 
seemed to have arranged a little — After all, 
Biilow was the best general i in the German Army and 
one could have confidence in him and his judgment. 

It was too bad that the Third Army, 
ing as ordered, had seen fit to wheel t 
exploit the success of the Fourth Army. 
not intervene to help the Second Army. 

Nothing new today from the Fourth Army or from 
Lorraine. Why were those Bavarians of the Sixth Army 
so slow? Moltke should have insisted on a 
of staff for Rupprecht. That had been arranged once, but 
Rupprecht had insisted on keeping Krafft. 

General Ritter von Wenniger, delegate of the Bavarian 
Army, was announced and entered Moltke’s office. The 
latter asked sharply: “Well, how about that Sixth Army? 
Is it finally going to attack?” 


instead of advanc- 


to the south to 


Now it could 


P russian chief 


Wenniger began an explanation of why Rupprecht had 
not seen fit to resume the offensive vet. Moltke turned 
away and We nniger retired. 


At the staff conference at noon Tappen reported that 
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he had sent Major Bauer, the heavy-artillery expert, down 
to the Sixth Army to look over the situation. Hentsch 
pointed out that there were four enemy reserve divisions 
near Verdun that might suddenly strike the left flank of 
the Fifth Army when it was astride the Meuse. More- 
over, these divisions might easily be reinforced by French 
troops moved from Lorraine. In that case the situation 
of the Fifth Army would be serious indeed. 

Moltke handled the matter promptly: the V Corps, 
now in OHL reserve, would be returned to the Crown 
Prince to cover his left flank. 

Early in the afternoon the Third Army reported that 
it had run into strong forces north of the Aisne and re- 
quested instructions for the 31st, in case it should manage 
to drive the enemy beyond the river. Should it continue 
south or return to its zone of action, indicated in the 
August 27 directive? 

In the middle of the afternoon, OHL intercepted a 
radio message from the First to the Second Army. The 
First Army had driven the enemy beyond the Avre (Map 
3), and would move toward the Oise on the 31st. Thus 
Moltke learned that Kluck had defeated the new enemy 
and was now cutting in to the east to assist Biilow! At 
5:40 P.M., a victorious report arrived from Bilow: 


Today, second day of the battle of St. Quentin, the Second 
Army has won a complete victory. The French, four corps 
and three reserve divisions, are in full retreat. The Second 
Army has been assisted by the 17th Division (from Kluck’s 
Army). 

A few minutes later a message from Biilow to Kluck 
was intercepted: 


As the day ended, the French were in full retreat. 


It is urgently 
sired, in order to exploit the success to the full, that the Fir 
Army pivot around Chauny in the direction of La Fere—Laon 


The enemy has been beaten decisively. 


At 6:00 P.M. a message came in from Duke Albrecht 
His Fourth Army had begun its march to the south about 
noon, on the heels of three retreating French corps. 

The evening report from the Fifth Army insisted tha 
the Fourth fy must move forward aggressively the 
next day to facilitate the Fifth Army’s crossing of th 


Meuse. 


It could be seen that OHL had important decisions t 
make. Just how did things stand? First, the nght wing 
Since the English had shown no sign of life during ¢ 
two-day battle at St. Quentin, they must have contint 
their retreat. Probably all the fight had been ag ou 
of them. Biilow had decisively defeated strong Frencl 
forces, undoubtedly the French Fifth Army. The new 
forces met by Kluck had been thrown behind the Ave 
All told, then, there need be no worry for the right wi 
The enemy was not attempting a general ies there 
No, everywhere on the right he had been soundly beaten 
and the German armies were in full pursuit. Indeed 
Kluck and Biilow had just arranged a maneuver to reap 
the full fruits of victory. Biilow, of course, would als 
pursue. The generals of the First and Second Armi 
were on the ground; there was no reason why their 
measures should not be approved. 


Now about the Third Army. Duke Albrecht wanted 


it to push south against the enemy withdrawing betore 
] 


him, and thought this move would be most ‘fruitful 
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Wel it might, at that. The central groupment of the 


Ere) was not in touch with the French Fifth Army 
whic) was in full retreat. The enemy front was being 
brok.n up, dislocated. The enemy must never be per- 


ni to reestablish himself. 

On the other hand, steps had to be taken to see that 
the German front would not be dislocated itself by a huge 
-ap between the Second and Third Armies. If the Third 
Army moved south, the Second must be brought closer 
to it. The First Army was already obliquing to the east. 
Yes, that was the thing to do. So, shortly after 8:00 p.m. 
wt went the messages: 

To the Third and Fourth Armies: 


Intention of Third Army to pursue to the south approved. 
Fourth Army should coérdinate movements with those of 
Third. Left wing Second Army moves approximately in direc 


tion of Rheims. 
lo the First and Second Armies: 


Third Army has pivoted toward the south on the Aisne, at 
tacks by Rethel—Semuy, and will pursue to the south. The 
movements initiated by the First and Second Armies are in 
accord with the will of the High Command. Codperate with 
the Third Army. Left wing Second Army direction approxi- 
mately Rheims. 


Thus the signal “Shift Left” had been given with a 
vengeance. The axis of march of the Third Army (Map 

2) had been changed from Chateau-Thierry to Chalons, 
75 kilometers to the east. Now the Second Army would 
no o longer march on Paris. It would reach the Marne 
between Epernay and Chateau-Thierry. The First Army 
must renounce all idea of the Lower Seine. Instead it 
would march in the direction of Meaux—east of Paris. 

Thus, three days after the sonorous phrases of the Au- 
gust 27 directive had ordered the march on the capital 
of France, the German armies, with the approval of 
OHL, abandoned the direction of Paris. 

It was no longer a case of the center armies regulating 
their movement on the night wing as The Plan had pro- 
vided. Now the right wing was to guide center. But that 
made no difference—had not the decision been gained? 

Late that evening a report ; arrived from the Sixth Army 
—still the same old story; it had done nothing. Inten- 
tions for the morrow: “‘to hold in place and make prepara- 
tions for its new mission.” 

It certainly was time to begin to prepare! What a re- 
lief to turn to messages from East Prussia reporting more 
Russian prisoners. 

Thus the day ended in an atmosphere of optimism and 
confidence: the Russians beaten, the French beaten again. 
The French, in full retreat from Sedan to Picardy, must 
be allowed no respite. In the pursuit there must be no 
night no day, no fati 

Wegen und wagen’ had been old Schlieffen’s motto— 
weich the risks and then risk the chances. At present the 
risks seemed trifling. 


AUGUST 31 


\ radio from Kluck confirmed his victory near Amiens. 


The French VII Corps and some Moroccan troops had 
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fled toward the southwest. The First Army had turned 
toward the Orse to exploit the success of the Second 
Army. It would protect the right flank with one corps. 

Moltke felt positive there was nothing to worry about 
on the night wing. It was the center and left that kept 
OHL in a turmoil on the 31st. 

At 6:30 A.M. a telephone message arrived from the 
Fourth Army. An order of the French Fourth Army 
(opposed to the German Fourth Army) had been found 
on the battlefield on the 29th. According to this order, 
the French Third Army (opposed to the German Fifth) 
had stopped retreating and was to counter-attack with its 
left wing; the French Fourth Army had also stopped i its 
retreat onl was assembling under the protection of rear 
guards. A new army under the orders of General Foch 
was to cover its left. 

The liaison officer from the Fifth Army re ported that 
the Crown Prince had met unexpected resistance; the 
left wing had still been unable to cross the Meuse; the 
right was engaged in a violent fight on the left bank. 
The Fifth Army took a somewhat serious view of things. 

It was in the midst of the brain throbs caused by these 
events that a Major Xylander from the staff of the Sixth 
Army arrived, and demanded to see Colonel Tappen. It 
seemed he wanted to clear up certain things about the 
Army’s new mission, and to complain about the Fifth 
Army’s lack of codperation. 

Yes, said Major Xylander, the Fifth Army objected 
to giving up the heavy artillery reserve of the fortress of 
Metz. 

“What are you talking about?” interrupted Tappen. 
“Why should it give up the Metz artillery?” 
“But the new mission of the Sixth Army 
assigned by Major Bauer of OHL yesterday, 

Major Xylander. 


“What new mission?” 


the mission 
” answered 


“Why, the decision of the whole war is to be brought 
about now by the Sixth Army. It is to take Nancy ve 
and then—” | 

Tappen leaped to his feet. 
credulously. 

Major Xylander patiently explained. Major Bauer 
from the OHL operations department—the heavy-artil 
lery expert, you know—had visited the Sixth Army 
yesterday. He had said that henceforth the rdles of the 
wings would be changed—that now the Sixth Army 
would play the principal part—and not the First and 
Second. The Sixth Army would be the one to bring about 
the decision of the war. It must take the enemy in flank 
when he tried to stand on the line Paris—Verdun. 
First, of course, it must take the fortified position of 
Nancy, but that would be easy because Major Bauer had 
promised the Sixth Army all the heavy artillery of the 
fortresses of Metz, Strassburg and Mayence—a huge 
number of guns. Unfortunately, transport for these guns 
was limited, but the Army staff was now arranging that. 

Tappen’s mouth opened it “Go on, 
he said. 


“What!” 


he exclaimed in 


1 astonishment. 
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[he plan of employment of the artillery against Nancy 
was now being drawn up. The whole staff of the Sixth 
Army had wd working on this and the artillery move- 
M ajor Bauer had helped. Orders 
for the movement of the artillery had gone out. 


ment since yesterday. 
How- 
ever, the Fifth Army blocked the movement of artillery 
from Metz. 

At first Tappen could only shake his head. 
sighed and St urted talking. 


Then he 


“There never has been any 
ide a of att acking N ancy before crossing the Moselle and 
penetrating the ae Toul 


“No, no, no, ’ he bexen. 


E pine al. T ha it is your mission. 


Do you uadiesend? N: INC is not important. Penetr ate 


between Toul and Epinal. that 1S what we have been 


asking you to do for day ty S. 
“But Major Bauer- 
Major Bauer must ™ been misunderstood or per- 


haps he misunderstood. Here, now, Tappen would dic- 


fate an instruction and clear things up. Ready? 


(1) The Sixth Army will not get the reserve division of 
Metz or the Metz heavy artillery. 

2) The Sixth Army can keep the ersatz divisions (the 8th 
and 1toth which it had been ordered to turn over to the Fifth 
Army). 

(3) From Mayence it will get a battalion of 10-centimeter 
guns and a half battalion of heavy field howitzers. 

(4) The army must maintain contact with Metz. 

(5) The enemy, who is at least equal in strength to the 
combined Sixth and Seventh Armies, must be held in position 
before the Sixth Army. 

(6) A preliminary or simultaneous attack on Nancy 1s not 
necessary. The army has only to cover itself toward Nancy 
with a force sufficient to prevent the enemy from driving bac k 
the right wing, and make certain that contact is not lost with 
Metz. 

(7) If the Sixth Army continues to believe that the 
Moselle attack will not bring rapid and victorious results be 
yond the river, the question then arises whether the with- 
drawal of a part of the army from its present positions, with 
a view to its employment north of Metz in conjunction with 
the Fifth Army, is not indicated. Of course, in that case the 
rest of the Sixth and Seventh Armies would be drawn back 
later 


A postscript added that the Sixth Army must carefully 
consider whether the morale of the troops would not be 
affected too seriously by such a withdrawal. 

Stein, the Quartermaster General, had interrupted the 
dictation with the statement that OHL expected that the 
attack across the Moselle, would be 
launched on September 2. 


direct ion Bayon, 


Just as Major Xylander was leaving Luxembury, he 
met Moltke himself, who had not boon consulted on the 
matter by his subordinates. Moltke personally insisted 
on the importance of an early offensive by the Sixth and 
Seventh Armies, all the more so because he had j just re- 
ceived information that the French were preparing an 
attack between Rheims and Verdun with ten corps. 

So Major Xylander went back with a directive which 
was clear and decisive for six paragraphs, and then wob- 
bled badly. Moreover, he had oral messages that did not 
agree at all with paragraph 7 of his Srectee. What kind 
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of a report — he make at Army he adquart 
what kind « 


make? 


Actually OHL had accomplished one of its \ 


1 decision would the Army co! 


est jobs of buck-passing. In fact, it had passed ty 
at one time: one to Major Xylander, and one 


Rupprecht. Perhaps two were necessary. Rup pt 
been known, when handed a buck, to polish it 
sleeve and hand it right back. 

So far as the Sixth sal Seventh Armies were c: 
OHL’s directive of August 27 had failed to c 
situation which actually developed. What shou 
armies do if the | rench neither attacked nor retired 
was their mission? W hat would be their attitude: 
lack of this precision that paved the way for on 
most fantastic episodes in modern military hi 
Major Bauer’s mission to Prince Rupprecht’ s he 
ters, and his am: izing interpretation of OHL’s inte 
The famous case of EL ieutenant Colonel Hentsch ; 
less beside the initiative of Major Bauer. 

As a result of the good major's activity, the quest 
of the use to be made of the powerful German 6 
Lorraine (one of the big decisions of the campaigi 
again been brought front and center. There was sti! 


Althoug! 


railway situation did not permit the Pee er00ps 1 to be 


to reinforce the we akening right wing. 


routed around to the right wing, the bulk of them could 


have been disengaged and moved via Metz to reinf 


the Fifth Army. The German center, thus reinforced 


could have assisted the right wing either by taking r over 


more frontage or by turning over several of its westert 
most corps to the enveloping forces. 

The directive given Major Xylander shows that 
such idea had been considered by OHL. But instead 
\ 


giving a definite order for one thing or the other, Moltk 


and OHL only made recommendations and suggestions 
and then leaving the real problem to be dealt with by 
Prince Rupprecht, who naturally would approach it fron 
the viewpoint of the Sixth and Seventh Armies. | , solu 
tion could scarcely be expected to meet OHL’s desires 


Actually the Lorraine imbroglio was just begining 
About noon Schmitt von Knobelsdorf, the Chi 


Staff of the Fifth Army, called up OHL. He set f ud 


the situation of the various corps and then added ¢! 


the air force reported strong French forces moving nort! 


and northeast. Finally, he stated that the V Corps, wl 
had been steel back to the Fifth Army, 


used to reinforce the right wing of the army. 


Tappen reported the conversation to Moltke and r 


called the earlier reports of the morning and the capt 
Almost in the twinkling of an eye, the situati 
in the center seemed to have changed. Moltke be: 
convinced that the three French armies of the center w« 


order. 


launching a general counter-offensive to crush the Get 


man forces that had crossed the Meuse. The Fifth A 

which was astride that river, seemed particularly ¢! 
ened. Its right wing was reported as clinging with 
ficulty to the heights on the far bank and there was 
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it might be driven into the river. Moreover, the Third Army would reap the fruits of victory by an 
\olc felt that if the French, as on August 26, should envelopment. 

rush out from their fortress line and attack the Amid the turmoil created by the critical affairs of the 
g of the Fifth Army, thus threatening communi- Fifth Army, an intercepted radio from Biilow to Hausen, 
sons with Metz, the check might turn into a disaster. at 6:45 P.M., passed almost unnoticed. 
So the Fifth Army wanted to use the V Corps on its On September 1 the Second Army will reach Marle with 
+ That was a local point of view. The real danger its left wing, capturing La Fere 
was on the lefe. Bue OHL did not feel that it could tell 


che Crown Prince how to use his corps. 


Marle, La Fere! That meant that the Second Army 
had not pursued on August 31. Why had Bulow delayed? 


ms : Well, he knew what he was doing, and besides the final 
th Army at 5:30 P.M. The V Corps was again ie 


decision now lay in the enter. 
ken away from the army and placed in OHL reserve. . . 
That night the Chief of Staff wrote to his wife 





Then someone had a clever idea. Out went an order to 







Now OHL could give it direct orders. It would be pre 

ee" facing the south. The center armies fight today and tomorrow; it will be a 
battle of decision (F ntsé heidungskampf on the outcome of 
which great things depend 










The Fifth Army protested. It insisted it was not wor- 
bout its left, but about its right and center, where 


ngs were serious. At 6:00 P.M. the Crown Prince him- . ° ° ° ° 

. t on the telephone in an effort to get OHL to can- Actually the French center was retiring according to 
| its order. Tappen merely explained Moltke’ s reasons. plan. It halted now and then to strike a blow at its pur- 
Thus, at 6:45, von Knobelsdorf called Ta suers, but nothing even ap proaching a gener: ul action had 


The two right corps of the Fifth Army are 5 iaineel been fought. The great decisive battle of his center armies 
n the Meuse; “the center has not yet managed to cross existed only in the im: igination of Moltke, who had been 
1e river; the enemy artillery is powerful sail effective, misled by the over-enthusiastic and inaccurate reports of 






d we have not been able to silence it. Forcing a cross- his army commanders. 

g would mean heavy losses. Since OHL has taken The main plan of enveloping the Allied left flank was 
ywav the V Corps, only the Fourth Army can help us being gradually submerged by the initiative of Moltke’ Ss 
n this crisis. It is absolutely necessary that the Fourth sikendinaine- an initiative that sprang from Moltke’s 
Army be directed to act toward the south tomorrow; own failure to command. He had limited himself to ap- 
therwise the Fifth Army will not be able to cross the proving whatever action his army commanders felt like 


















Meuse for a long time.” taking. As time went on this formality seemed less and 
Tappen reported this to Moltke, and at 7:00 p.M. the less important to his subordinates. 

tollowing radio went out to the Third and Fourth Armies: By the anniversary of Sedan, OHL had lost practic ally 

Irresistible advance of the Third and Fourth Armies in co- all control of the great flank maneuver. From its distant 


peration with the Fifth Army is earnestly desired, since the seat OHL was not only unable to influence the 
Fifth Army is fighting hard for the Meuse crossing. 


action 
of these armies, but appeared content to accept this state 
Much of the strain at OHL was relieved about 11:00 of affairs. The army commanders were now free to oper- 
p.M. when the evening report of the Fourth Army arrived. ate, each in accordance with his own conception and his 
e French had srached the entire army and the left own interests, and these were widely diver; gent. Intoxi- 
wing of the Third Army, but had been ‘completely re- cated by repeated reports of victory and untouched by any 
pulsed. The Fourth Army would continue its offensive sobering contacts with front-line fighters, Moltke and his 
to the south on September I. assistants lived on in a blissful world of their own imagi- 
hus the day ended in an atmosphere of complete con- nation. Meanwhile, somewhere to their front a quiet 
fidence. OHL felt the French had sought a decision little river called the Marne flowed through a peaceful 
battle and had been beaten. 


Tomorrow he maneuver of countryside. 










In the preparation of these articles more than 100 sources were consulted, among them the French, German, British 
and Bavarian official accounts; Der Fibrerwille, by von Mertz; Le GOG Allemand et la Bataille de 
la Marne, by Colonel Koeltz; Joffre’s Memoires; Joffre et la Marne, by Major 
Muller; and Liaison, 1914, by General Spears.—AuTHOR 


(To be Continued ) 


By Tinser Bars 


ONTHS ago the news of an intended Second 

Army maneuver was heralded by a shower of 

directives, orders, and training memor anda, all 
quite impressive, but somewhat confusing to the humble 
leader of a platoon. The shower was followed by a thin 
drizzle of counter orders, not quite so impressive but 
still more confusing. 

Finally we were favored by a visit from a member ot 
the brigade staft who closed a long homily on the con 
duct of our preparatory training with the stirring words, 
‘Gentlemen, this is war.” In 


Contact is Assimulated 





We learned few things we 
set out to learn. 


were going or what we were going tor, we m 
into the darkness accompanied by the many s 
normally go with troops marching In secrecy. 

The next three days were a confused panoram 
pounding trucks, bellowed commands, and 
men. Off in the distance we occasionally saw 
figures rumor said they were Reds. A few ¢ we 
were told that we were only 600 yards from 1 Red 


On these occasion 








company with the other sub- 
alterns I gaped over the 
shoulders of my betters and 
shivered. 

And I continued to shiver 





as I feverishly went to work 
to whip my platoon into an 
efficient fighting machine 
F orgotten was close- order 
drill. Combat principles, 
musketry, discipline under 
fire—that was the stuff to 
give ‘em. I gave it to ‘em. 


we made ready to 
our hard-won bag | 
tricks, the word 
“War's off tll tomorrow 
We played this sort 
rural hide-and-go seek 
during the maneuver. 1 
was one important reser 
tion: you were not allow 
to tag anybody. Contact 
one of my runners put 
was “‘assimulated.” _ 





Finally we moved to Cu 








After the facilities of the ar- 
mory were exhausted | 
searched out every piece of 
open terrain within miles for 
outdoor training. I even 
drew pictures on the black- 
board to show the men what 
a tree looked like and I tried, 
inadequately, I fear, to ex- 
plain what fresh air really is and how it feels to sleep on 
the ground. I reminded my platoon of those soldiers who 
had become great merely by sleeping on hard ground— 
the harder the better. I busted noncoms whom | suspected 
of lacking the hardness of heart and of hand necessary to 
lead an attack. 

* last, red-faced and breathless, I was ready, figurative- 

, to hold up my hand and say, ee Sir.” 

ane then we went to the war. We had a lovely boat 
ride. Our first camp site was ideal. Tia came three d: Lys 
of parade-ground training—very beneficial. We were not 
yet dubious—we knew that this was just the prelimin: "y 
stuff and that the war was scheduled to start Thursday. 
soothed my restless platoon. I told them that I was just as 
anxious as they to see if they were really as good as they 
looked; if they had what, for want of a better term, we 
call the “stuff.” 

Came Thursday. It came at 2:30 a.M., for at that hour 
we were roused and assembled. Then, with many ad- 
monitions to silence and no information as to where we 





, ter for the critique and { 





Thies” 1 
congratulations by number 


1 showed the men what a tree of important people who ip 


looked like parently knew what it wa 
all about. If you were ther 
you will recall this. You will also recall, as I do now 
difficulty of keeping awake. 
And so we were restored to the bosoms of our fal 
to whom we bragged mightily of our prowess. We a al 
bragged to each “other but I, for one, entertained som 


doubts. | felt, and still feel, that the war was somewhat 


bogus and that we learned few of the things we set out t 
learn. 

The very thing for which we had prepared had b 
lost in a sulittede of elaborate preparations and pr 


tionary measures. Our training had emphasized one thing 


above all others—above staff work, above communi 


tions, and even above discipline: that was that the prim 


business of the infantryman was to close with the enem 
"7 Training of the combat unit of the basic arm” is t 


fancy name for it. In the ten years I have been connected 


with the service, ninety per cent of my training has beer 
put in with that end in view. Yet, I saw eeeen ds 
dollars spent on a glorified command- post exercise at 
time when we lacked adequate ammunition for tra 
purposes. 


I was bewildered. W hy all our preliminary training 
Why the emphasis on the estimate of the situation, fi 


discipline, fire superiority, building up a firing line? 









CONTACT IS ASSIMULATED 


with other platoon leaders | estimated no situa- 


d no occasion to strive for fire discipline, build up 


superiority or a firing line. True I had a little 
wry difficulty the third ume I tried to convince m\ 


hat it really was necessary for them to leave sleep 


pre assemble 
| to watch the 


along 
tanks 
When, in my bewilder 
¢ | asked what was w rong. 


| was told that the main pur 


yse was to avoid contact 


We 


close to 


the enemy. must 


get too each 
cher. | was reminded that 
sc vear at the First Army 


naneuver a few men got over 

athusiastic and barked theit 
+ 
sary to remind me of this for 
| remembered it. So did my 
platoon. We thought that it 
would be fun. Might have 
earned something, too. 

| do not agree that contact 
na maneuver should be entirely “‘assimulated.’” We 
should make more of a game of it and teach thereby the 

nore serious fact that closing with the enemy really is 
aul to winning a battle. 

Now, | am not crack-brained enough to advocate that 
the 12th Missouri should have at the 6th Illinois with 
the naked bayonet. But I do believe that a little honest 
body contact would be helpful. Proper supervision would 


It was not neces- 


“War's off until tomorrow.” 
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guard against injuries. With efficient officers 

coms on the job, bloodshed would not occur. 
We have seen men carted off football fields seriously in 

jured. In one case, I saw a potentially § great soldier and of 


hcer die ota broke n nec k [ he \ didn’ teven stop the game 


and non 


I have listened by de hour 
to tales of horribl 
suffered by 
troops; it 


casualties 
green, untrained 
seems the boys 
didn’t know what an enemy 


looked like 


coming tor you. 


when he was 


We should 
not allow this to happen again 
even at the tc rrible peace time 
barked shins 


and assorted bruises. 


price ot a tew 
Of course, | know that the 


not without 
No effort which en 


tailed such preparation and 


maneuvers were 


value. 


the cooperation of suc h a staff 


could tail to achieve many 


training objectives. The sup 
ply section could not have re- 
ceived better training, barring 
actual war, than they got in Michigan. 
forces found an ideal proving ground and the 
Corps was certainly not idle. 

We have always had a ready supply of great football 
players, but I fear that some day in the future when we 
are in need of a well-trained infantry we will find them 
sleeping under a sassafras bush, and then we can “‘assimu 
late” victory. 


The mechanized 


Medical 





The Duke of Wellington 


By Major Generat J. F. C. FULLER rations; no wine and no money!” wrote on¢ 
British Army ficers in 1812. He slept on a twenty-inch 
and could sleep at any time and in any oa 
N so brief a memoir as this, it is not easy to do battle of Salamanca he said to his A.D.C. 
justice to as great a man as Arthur Wellesley, Duke French, Fitzroy, | am going to take a rest; v, 
of W ellington, for his was a long life and a full one. reach that gap in the hills wake me,” and a 
Not only did it cover the whole ol those tremendous years he was aslee >. 
1789-1848 (the greatest war in history until 1914 and the He was practical in his dress and simple 
greatest cntaihinten until the present age emerged ) but quirements. One of his officers says, “‘] sup +“ 
fee nearly fifty years the personality behind it wasadomi- ever had less baggage.” And another, “We h 
nant factor in Eu rope. This necessary drilling 
being so, I think it will be we tormented by tl 
more just to him and more est of all bores 
profit: ible to the reader if I formity of dress.” 
eschew encyclopedic meth- did he worry over it 
ods, and, instead, examine saw nothing peculiar 
him in such a way that we ' eral Picton riding 
may discover what manner ; head of his troops 
of man he was. te F “a huge white | ul 
Fourth son of the First lined with green. 
Earl of Mornington, he was ' Inwardly he was €\ 
born in 1769, the same year : remarkable. First and for 
as Napoleon, probably on é most, and this is the key t 
May 1, yet the date is un- his character, to his su 
certain, as it is in the case of .. and his failures, his virtu 
his great opponent. Of his ’ and his vices—he was 
boyhood not much is known ie ' liever in the divine right 
except that he had a liking , ; ~ blue blood. Althoug! 
for music and that his was an aristocrat to his finger 
mother thought so little of tips, he loathed ostentati 
him that to her he was “‘food and outward show. 
for powder and _ nothing sessed of a profound sense 0 
more.” Partly educated in duty, he was autocrati 
France, he was gazetted to taten dictatorial and was never 
the 73d Foot in 1787, be- to suffer fools gladly 
came Lieutenant Colonel in . was outspoken to a degre 
1793, Major General in and as a result mad 
1802, Lieutenant General in enemies and few friend 
1808, General in 1811 and except among women 
Field Marshal in 1813. This even then, should they sh 
rapid rise was due as much WELLINGTON Ss a lack of breeding, he c 
his parentage as to his Reproduced by special pe rmission of His Grace The Duke of freeze them with sucl 
abilities; for, without the 
first, the second would have damned!”’ A volumino 
been of little avail to a man of humbler birth. writer and a profound student of war, he cultivated 


Wellington. From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence at : 
§ P 6 : marks as, “Publish 
4 { psle Vy House 


In stature he was of middle height, slight and wiry. unshakable self-confidence and control. He was n 
His face was rather long. His eyes were a yar" 1 grey and clated by success or de pressed by failure, yet I fe 
his nose aquiline: “The sight of it among us,” wrote his chief assets lay in his ability to bear *ronsibil 
Sit John Kincaid during the "Peninsulsr War, “was worth _ his integrity, moral courage and profound common 
ten thousand men any day of the week.” His soldiers Humbug r and sycophancy he could not tolerate 
used to say, “Arty, that long- nosed -- — - ---~ that licks 


the Parleyvoos!” Physic ally, “his endurance was amazing, He was never able to sutter 


and this was no doubt in part due to his simple way of 


living. He ate and drank little. “We dined on fools gladly. 











eoree 
many 
1ends 
1, and 
r show 
could 
ch re 
nd be 
nous 
ed an 
never 


| that 


ity, i 








chen \. ellington was an old man, a gentleman assisted 
m acr ss Picadilly and then with hat in hand, expressed 
» fulsc ne words the honour done to him: all the thanks 
ed was—*‘Don’t be a damned fool, Sir!” 

This realism was reinforced by an acute sense of humor. 
Thus, when he fought his famous duel in Battersea Fields 
with Lord Winchelsea, directly that gentleman arrived 
Wellincton turned to his second, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
ind said: “Look sharp and step out the ground. I have 
Damn it!” he contioned, “don’t stick 
m up so near the ditch. If I hit him he will tumble in.” 
Yet I like best his reply, when he was told that General 
Cambronne had exclaimed: “ 










time to waste. 







La garde meurt, mais ne se 





vend pas!” Looking at a group of ele lerly Brussels cocottes, 
nown as “‘la vieille garde,” 





‘Elles ne meurent 
But sometimes he could be 
jitingly sarcastic. For instance, in 1815, at the Court of 


he replied: * 





et Se ‘ala toujours!” 






Tuileries some of TI Napoleon's generals, who had be- 
me Royalists, turned their backs upon him. Louis 
XVIII, who attempted to excuse this rudeness, received 
the following reply: ‘ 
umner le dos, qu ils nen ont pas encore perdu U'hatitude! 
Such was Wellington. 
His first active service came in Netherlands in 1794. 
twas a poor beginnin 






‘Sire, ilssont so accoutumés a4 me 







g, but, as he said some time after- 
“T learnt: a one ought not to do, 


ilw avs something. ~ 





and that is 
Three years later he went to India. 
where his brother, the second Earl of Mornington was 
Governor-General. It was to him that Pitt once said con- 
cerning his brother Arthur: 


W i 






“I never met any military 
ficer with whom it is so satisfactory to converse. He 
sates every difficulty before he undertakes any service, 
but none after he has undertaken it.” There he remained 
eight years and saw much active service. During the 
invasion of Mysore he was repulsed in a night attack, 
after which he resolved “‘never to attack by might a post 
which had not been reconnoitered by day.”’ In 1803, he 
won the battles of Assaye and Argaum and, in 1805 re- 
“re to England, putting into St. Helena on the way. 
. Helena he wrote: “‘The island is beautiful, and 
the re ate apparently the most healthy I have ever lived 
in. Perhaps ten years later, when Napoleon was a 
risoner, he remembered that visit. 

a 1807, Wellington commanded a division in the 
Cope nhagen campaign and the following year was placed 
in command of an expedition to Portugal. Landing at 
Mondego Bay in August, he at once assumed the offen- 
sive. He won the combat of Rolica on the 17th and the 
battle of Vimeiro on the 21st, during which he was super- 
seded by two incompetent generals—Sir Harry Burrard 
and Sir Hew Dalrymple. This led to the Convention of 
—_ and, on account of the storm it raised in England, 

Welli ngton’s carer as a soldier would probably ave come 
to an ibrupt end had it not been for the good services 


istlereagh. 





















He urged the Government to continue operations in 
il and Spain and in 1809 was appointed to head a 


new «xpedition there. Before taking over his command 











THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
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he placed before Castlereagh an appreciation entitled 
“Memorandum on the Defence of Portugal,” 
Charles Oman, the historian of the 
rightly acclaims to be * 


which Sir 
War, 


‘a marv el of prophetic § genius, ” tor 


Peninsular 


in it he predicted the whole course of the six years’ cam- 
paign. that 


his task was to keep it going as long as possib le, and that 


He stated that the war would be a long one, 


He claimed that 
with 30,000 men backed by Portuguese levies and by 
using Portugal as a fortress supplied by the sea, he would 
be able to operate against the flank of the French armies 
in Spain. 


ambitious schemes should be set aside. 


These he would paralyze, thus giving time for 
the Spaniards to develop a formidable gue rilla war on the 
French communications. 

This was his plan, yet what were the means at his dis 
posal? When, on April 27 27 he took over command of the 
British military fragments i in Portugal, in all some 22,000 
strong, the situation that faced him was ap palling. Of 
commussariat there was practic: ally none. There was no 
siege train, no ammunition columns, no ambulances and 
no pontoons. The men were in bad state of discipline; 
many of his officers disloyal; the staff inexperienced; the 
cavalry very weak and the oxen-drawn artillery totally in 
adequate. What did he do? By sheer force of will he 
shook these fragments into an army which he concen 
trated at Coimben. On May 
and occupied Oporto. He then pushed deep into Spain 
and on July 27 and 28 won the battle of Talavera. 

That he was able to carry out such a campaign (as 
brilliant as Napoleon's of 1796), 
others that were to follow it, was due to his long-sighted 
calculations and his faculty for judging the characters of 
his opponents. He was always observing them, and at 


2, he crossed the Douro 


as well as the many 


Talavera was nearly c aptured whilst doing so. On another 
when on a reconnaissance, he saw Soult in the 
distance. Of this he said, 
him spying at us and send off a 


knew what he would be writing, 


occasion, 
“T had an excellent glass: I saw 
letter: | 


and gave my 


then write 
orders 
accordingly.” 

In the realm of strategy, few generals have possessed so 
clear and c as Wellington. He could 
weigh time and space factors with extreme accuracy. But 
more important yet, he realized how Nelson’s victory at 
Trafalgar could be exploited on land. Once he said: 

“All the business of war, and indeed all the business of 
life, 


what you do!”’ 


calcul ating a 5 oe 


is to endeavour to find out what you don’t know by 
Because he was such a careful student of 
men and of events, he saw that the main problem of this 
war was one of lines of communication and supplies, not 
of numbers of fighting men, and that here England held 
the trump card Of his strategical 
undertakings, it has always seemed to me that his master 


commend of the sea. 


piece was his planning of the Torres Vedras campaign 
This he thought out a full year in advance, as he did his 


move on Badajoz, in 1812. 


Though Masséna did not ap 
pear before the famous lines which protected Lisbon until 


October 14, 1810, Wellington had ordered their construc- 
1809. 


tion on October 26, Foreseeing that Napoleon 
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would reinforce his armies in Spain, and realizing that 
this would compel the British army to retire, he built the 
lines of Torres Vedras, 
country devastated. 


and ordered the neighbouring 
Thus, while the fortifications pro- 
“attacked” 
This ts what actually hap pened: the French were 
starved out of Portug: il and the road to Spain was ope ned 
Then, in 1811, the battles of Fuentes de Onoro and 
Albuera 1812 Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz stormed aa the battle of Salamanca won. Lastly, 
during 1813 and 1814 the successful campaigns of Vitoria 
and the Pyrenees carried the war out of Spain into France. 

Wellington’ s tore sight never failed him, in this most 
difficult of wars. 


tected the British, Masséna would be by star 


vation. 


were fought, in 


Therefore, it comes as a distinct surprise 
to find him taken off guard at Waterloo 
most decisive c: ampaign. Undoubtedly he misjudged the 
Royalist strength in France, 


his last and 


and was deceived as to the 
Yet, also, | think 


attractive women in Brussels 


nature of Napoleon’s movements. 
that there were too many 
at the time. For instance, on June 13 when Napoleon 
was but thirty or forty miles away, Wellington “took 
Lady Jane Lennox to E nghien for the cricket match 
appare -ntly having gone for no other object but to amuse 
her.” And it is somewhat instructive to find him at 3:00 
A.M. of the morning following the battle, writing to Lady 
Frances Webster, ‘‘a very pretty woman, ” to tell her she 
might remain in Brussels “‘in perfect safety.” Anyhow, 
the Duke of Richmond reports that during the famous 
ball given on the eve of the battle, Wellington said to 
him, “Napoleon has hambugged me, by G—! He has 
gained twenty-four hours’ march on me.’ Napoleon had 
gained the twenty-four hours all right, but it was Well- 
ington himself who was responsible for the humbugging. 
As a strategist Wellington was a truly great artist, 
because he possessed the faculty of being able to combine 
foresight with common sense. ‘Consequently he never al- 
lowed his 1 imagination to run away with his reason. Upon 
this foundation he built his tactics, and here again the 
same mental process is to be seen at work. Unlike most 
generals, he did not merely accept his army as a fighting 
instrument; instead he gauged i its powers and limitations 
and devised his tactics accordingly. As an aristocrat he 
stood apart from his men. He disdainfully looked upon 
them as potential rabble and called them “the scum of 
the earth.’’ Nor was he altogether wrong. For instance, 
in the winter of 1813-1814, the French peasants refused 
to accept Spanish dollars and English guineas. Therefore 
Wellington decided to set up a mint and appealed to his 
colonels to find him professional coiners. Forty were 
produced! Often has he been condemned for his cynical 
outlook; yet, in my opinion, it was justified, because 
whenever his men got out of hand, as they did at Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz, they behaved like fiends. 
Though he sometimes dealt leniently with desertion, 
he would never tolerate plundering. As an aristocrat, his 
nature revolted at the thought of inflicting such hard- 
ship upon the common people; but more important still, 
he realized that plunder led to a relaxation of discipline 


and thereby impaired the hghting power of h 


JOURNAL Novem 














was for these reasons that his discipline was s 





at times brutal. There are ten recorded ca 








lashes and hifty of 1,000 being given; up t 


Yet, 


we must not overlook the fact 





common punishment. whatever we m 





this today, 





was brutal and that, tactically spe: aking brut 





It was not the kindly general, such as Sir ] 
but men like Wellington and 


when a commissary of the Light Din 





who suc ceeded, 
Once, 
plained that Cr: wufurd had threatened to hang 

plies were not agececagn delivered, W ellingt rt 


Then | 


Craufurd is just the man to keep his i 





advise you » have them up 1 





should be remembered that Wellington's sj 
succeed in fashioning an army which in ae 
anywhere and do any ything.” Also he said: ‘ 

—to do as I did—to have a hand of i: 


With his officers his methods were the san 


Ll 


one way 


realised that most of them were grossly ign 
required implicit and blind obedience. When 
with men, like Hill and Graham, he gave direct order 
but to intelligent and independent characters, like Cra 
furd and Picton, he generally explained why 
adopted. 

In spite of the fact that until near the close of ¢ 
Peninsular War, 


course Was to be 


his army was almost always outnun 
bered by the French, he was not one of thos 
who saw strength numerically; he saw it in relat 
bread and beef. He realised that a small army that « 
be adequately fed was tactically superior to a larger 
that was reduced to foraging. As Sir Charles ( 
says: ““W. ellington’s PCR ag lay in the fact that 
could holc 1 his « entire army together, 


coulc 1 not.’ 


while his adversari 
" Even more dude than Napoleon, did he 
‘an army marches upon its belly’ 
words, that there is a definite relationship between bi 
and bullets. 

Since his army was small, he 


realise that ‘ 


was compelled 
prudent; yet it is a great mistake to think, as many have 
done, that he was no more than a cautious general 
Though a master in defensive war, he could, when « 
ditions were favourable, be audacious in the extreme 
witness Assaye and Argaum in 1803, the Vimiero and 
Talavera Campaigns, and the storming of Ciudad Rodr 
go and Badajoz. His Fabian tactics were sheer commot 
sense: when conditions demanded prudence, he was prv- 
dent, and when they 
thunderbolt. 


Indeed, 


did not he could strik 


few generals have understood the ingredient 
of tactics as thoroughly as he. He grasped the “a 

of the musket of a. day—that it was a deadly weapon 
at pointblank range, but next to useless at a distance. H 
realised that the p SE characteristics of omg E 
soldier were steadiness and stolidity, two things «! 
French soldier did not possess. Therefore he co 
opposing the column tactics of the French by a two-deep 
line, thus developing his full fire power. In order to pro 





































THE DUKE OF 


1en and also to mystity his enemy, he made the 
e of cover by ground. This skillful use of terrain 
ly deceived Junot at Vimiero, and at Bussaco, 
{asséna to mistake the British centre for its right. 
manca and at Waterloo it was the same. At 
Bras, General Reille, a veteran of the Spanish 
eedlessly halted before a position held by a single 
Belgi an division, because he thought and said: 
rrait bien étre une bataille d’Espagne—es troupes 
sises se montreraient quand il en serait temps.” 
igh I should like to discuss his tactics more fully, 
edge scr to do so here. In the main they were of a 
W ellington 
semv to attack, then when the enemy 


ensive-oftensive order: the 
attack wavered 

nfusion, Wellington under cover of the smoke cloud 
f muskets, lashed out with his attack. He seldom massed 
is guns, because he rarely had enough and because his 


ne tactics demanded artillery 


e ncouraged 


r dispersion and not con- 
entration. He seldom pursued a defeated foe, because 
js cavalry was weak and indifferent. He said himself: 
They could gallop, but could not preserve their order.” 
One remaining fact must be mentioned, for, combined 
with his use of ground, it raised him to the position of a 
supreme tactical artist. It was this: He saw everything 
for himself; he relied upon second-hand information only 
when it was impossible for him to do otherwise. As he 
said: “The real reason why I succeeded . . . is because | 
was always on the spot—I saw everything, and did 
Probably the most noted instance 
He was “stumping about 
munching” his breakfast, when an A.D.C. came hurry- 
ing in and said: “The enemy are in motion, my lord.” 
: “Very well. Observe what ‘they are doing,” 
In came the A.D.C. 


ing to the left!” 


The devil they are!” 


verything for myself.” 


f this was at Salamanca. 


he replied. 
again: “T think they are extend- 
remarked Wellington. “Give 
me the glasses.” Taking i it he scanned the moving French 
lonunt for about a minute and then exclaimed, “Come! 
| think that'll do! Ride off and tell Clinton and Leith to 
return to their former ground.” 

He then closed his telescope with a snap, and turning 
to his Spanish A.D.C. said: “Mon cher Alava, Marmont 
est perdu!” . and he was. 

After the war he remained the same man he had always 
been—an exalted individualist. Because his aristocratic 
outlook ran counter to the rising democratic spirit of the 
age, it has been customary to write him down as a failure 
in in the role of statesman. Actually was it not his amazing 

ight, his vision almost spiritual i in its clearness, that 

howed him where his spirit would lead? Are not events 

tying it today? A failure he may have been during 

"5 short premiership of 1827-1830; but a failure from 
which much wisdom can be aaa. 

As a statesman his limiting factor was his contempt 


tor the common people. Once he said: 
hort 


“T always had a 
of revolutionising any country for a political ob- 
always said—if they rise of themselves, well and 
but do not stir them up; it is a fearful responsi- 


ect 
LOO 


WELLINGTON 


bility.” 
believe 


norances,” 
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He was fervently anti-democratic. He did not 
“the collective ig- 
as Carlyle put it. He had no faith in the 
theory that Members of Parliament should be elected, 


as he said, “* 


in 


wisdom of individual 


to obey the daily instructions of their consti 
and be cashiered if they should disobey them.’ 
He believed such 
“the race of English 

Long before this, 
beodher. 


suents, 
system of government would kill 
gentlemen.” 

when in India, 
the Governor-General, 


had urged his 
to reest ab lish the 
princes after they had been defe ated. W hye Bec ause he 


realised that in India bureaucracy or democrac V 


native 


meant 
ruin. In 1815, he prevented the dismemberment of France 
so that, ““We do not leave the world in the same unfortu- 
nate situation respecting France that it would have been 
in if Buonaparte had continued in possession of his 
power.” French 


His object was an end to the 


“to put 


Revolution” and not to humiliate 


a great nation 

1820 
that led to the foundation of the | ondon police, because 
he was insistent upon the maintenance of law and order. 
It was he, and almost he 


It was he who put forward memorandum in 


alone, who forced Catholic 
emancipation through the Commons and the Lords, in 
spite of the fact that he was a He 
unless it were done, civil 
war would break out in Ireland. He opposed Parlia 
mentary reform, because he thought it would lead to a 
slackening of authority 


Tory of the Tories. 


did | it because he realized that, 


and the strengthening of mob 
opinion. He believed that the be st of all systems was wh: at 
he called “la Democratie Royale’ 
and as little democracy as possible. 


as much autocracy 
When Lady Salisbury 
expressed her apprehension of a split in the party he ex- 
claimed: “The ! What is the meaning of a party if 
they don’t follow their leader? Damn ‘em! 
Lord Clarendon once said of him: ““Oh, that will be simple 
se He'll say, ‘My lords! Attention! Right 
! Quick march!’ and the thing will be done.” 

Iti is true that he was an indiffere nt politic ian, bec ause he 
was a le: ider of men, and not a follower of public opinion 
Again, he was never a 

As le ader of the L ords, he wrote to I ord 
‘I do not choose to be the Person to excite a 
quarrel between the two Houses of Parlt. This quarrel will 
occur in its time; and the I louse of I ords will probably be 
overwhelmed.” 


yarty 
let em go!” 


about 
face! 


He cared nothing for popul: ‘rity. 
Parliamentarian. 
Londonderry: * 


I le wrote thus, be cause he never he ld the 
opinion that the chief duty of the Opposition was to op 
In 1838, to I ord Redesdale he wrote 
body who dislikes, so much as I do, 
little of Party Management 

according to my own opinions. 


pose. T he re 1s no 


and who know S 


sO 


if | am to act it will be 


He eed long enough to witness the democratic revo 
lution of 1848 and to discern therein a menace to honesty 
and efficie ncy . gove rnment. I le die d pe: act fully on 
September 14, Though Disraeli de scribed him as 
“the sovereign master of « luty,” I would preter to call him 
“the last of the great aristocrats’; a man who will be 
better understood and appreciated by his countrymen a 


generation hence, than he was In his day or 1s 1n ours 








Shock Troops, 1938 


(In Which Sergeant Terry Bull Discourses on 1938 Tactics 


By Captain W. S. Tripiet 
Infantry 
EY there, Keerless, you old Border Rat! How are 


you after your rest in the hospital? It’s some- 
ain’t it? They must have 


taken quee a chunk out of your trame. 


thing over a ye ar now, 


Well, you'll 


glad to have you. 


So they’ ve assigned you to the 2d Platoon. 


get the 2d Section, and I'm mighty 


The old dog-faces are getting few and far between in 


this outfit, ar 


a man gets lonesome amongst all these 


recruits. 
, ; if God 
and the Mungs are willing, getting in shape for the big 
drive that we've 


They say we'll be back here another six weeks, 
last nine 
in the 
trying to beat some common sense 


been talking about for the 


months. That’s what we 
hills all day 
caution into these young hopefuls. 
Yeah, That's just what | mean. 
No, you got me wrong altogether, 


£ 
were doing out there 


and 


Cc aution! 
Keerless. Don’t run 
away with the idea that this regiment is degenerating into 
a bouquet of violets. We’ re still shock troops, ond the 
best you'll find in a long day’s march. It’s just that the 
system has changed. It a to be that the toughest outfit 
would be completely ruined by the first huotk. Now we 
can take four or five jolts before we fold up and have to 
refit. 

That fix-bayonets-and-let’s-go stuff went out of date 
when magazine rifles came into popular use, only this 
man’s army just began to realize it last fall. 

There was some excuse for it in the e: arly days. We'd all 
been brought up as Indian Fighters and Hun Haters on 
tactics chat were real suitable for muskets or single-shot 
Springfielc 1s. We took our bayonets and trench knives 
serious, so the Mungie auto-men filled our hospit: ils and 
made Christians out ra us. 

It wasn’t so bad during the World War, 
Jerries had nothing but artillery, 


when the 
and a 
few machine guns, but we mighty soon found that the 


m agazine rifles, 


take-at-any-cost business was too expensive, when every 
fourth weapon was a machine gun of some kind. F urther- 
more and besides, very few Mungies seem to have te ad 
about ‘the moral effect of cold aid on the enemy,’ be- 
cause they didn’t scare like they should when we ‘waved 
our bayonets and yelled at ‘em. 

Yeah, I know, you captured a machine gun and got a 
ribbon for it. I remember that your citation read mighty 
heroic in the newspapers, but don’t forget, to get that gun 
and kill a four-man crew, you got eight good men killed 
and put a dozen more in the hospital fer a long ume, 
some of ‘em from now on. Just figuring it up roughly, I'd 
say that little blue gadget on your chest cost Uncle Sam 
a net loss of $150,000.00. 











I do know that if you pull off any thing like 
days, you'll ; get court-marti: led for reckless cot 
face of the enemy. They're busting colonels a 
for casualty lists, and they pass the buck rig r| 
the squad leaders. If you re a section leader a 


or tour men, you gee investigated, and said I \ 
six or a dozen prisoners or ails on hand as wit 
the defense. They put out the medals thes 


ro to the guys that can do 


le adership, and they pe 


on 
= 
damage at the least cost. 

Sure, that puts a man in a tough spot. You'r 
you don’t go places, and you're court-martialed 1! 
men. But it’s not so bad as it sounds. The answer 
and carriers. 

Of course, in your time we didn’t have tanks but ver 
seldom. Right now we haven't got enough to train wit \ 
but we make out pretty well using extra car! 
tanks like we were doing today. These days, unless w 
got enough tanks to m: she it go, we just don’t att 

It all boils down to this; a Mungo on the defen: 
only about one-fifth out in the open, and even that ; 
is pretty well protected by his helmet and epaul ¢ t def 
your men are anywhere from one-fifth to fully 


unless you use a covered approach, 


and _ the = 
green- coated friends lay out their defenses, there’s n 

few blind spots. So if you're going to make yout show 2 
success, either you ve got to ‘h: ive a ten-to-one m 
and spend ‘em freely, or you've got to protect ‘em wit 
something better than a rifle pit. 

The first way is too costly, because if we sw: apped ever 
the Mungs would still have a couple of army COrps ¥ 
our last recruit was gone. 

The second way ts impossible. They don’t make 
thing better for protection than a one-man rifle pit. We 
experimented with hanging armor on the boys, — if we na 
put enough on ‘em to do any good, they couldn’t n 

We tried out some of that one- eighth 
sunset raid out in Oklahoma, after yi 
Complete outhts, down to gloves and Rin. guards 
after I'd walked, run, 
I didn’t care whether we won the war or not. The onl 
reason the Mungies didn’t boot us out of there whe: 


bounced back at us was that we were too tired to ru! 


inch stuff 1 
not long 


telling you, and crawled half 


Even at that, we lost plenty, because while those st 
corsets would stop splinters and slugs, they didn't 
much effect on bullets. 

For quite a spell after that, we quit making any 
at all, because the newspapers were stirring up 
corruption about our losses. Also there was son 





They're busting colonels and 
generals for casualty lists. 











yey 





xember, of giving away everything west of the 

So we just held on to what we could, and let the 

\ pay about three for one, with what ground they 

un thrown tn. 

| we got tanks, first a platoon and then a company 

oan battalion. Oh yes, that’s quite a few, about 

ry hundred yards and two or three deep. But to my 

t's not enough yet. 

is many oe handy. 

S a battalion of tanks to a battalion of infantry! 

Why not? You can dig 1 iron out of the ground and have 

. tank running inside of a month, 
to raise a recruit rifleman. 

We finally just had to break down and admit that there 

two kinds of infantry—attack and defense. The boys 

that fight on foot are defense, no matter how much tin- 

ware they put on. The Tankers, with half an inch of armor 

are the attack. Furthermore, neither one 


We could use two or three 


ae: it takes twenty 


can get anywhere 
without the other. 

How do I mean? 

Well, for example, suppose that line of hills about 

hundred yards over there is full of the boys in 
en. We're attacking from here, limited objective. Our 
infantry is dismounted back there in those clumps of 
woods, sprinkled thin and deep, in about the same for- 
mation as we're going to have when we settle down to the 
defense we've figured out. Our carriers have dropped their 
trailers, and are " standing by, loaded with beans, bullets, 
and barbed wire. The tanks are in their assault positions 
to the rear of us, and behind them are the guns, mortars, 
nd heavy machine guns on carriers, all laid for the big 
show. Sunset is about 6: 30 and it gets dark at 7:00. 

At 6:00 every gun in this area shoots a wad of smoke, 
gas, Of hardware, and repeats at top speed. At 6:01 the 

tanks move out, and over that sort of ground they get 
there in about two minutes. That has to be figured 
close. At 6:03 the guns lift to the rear areas to discourage 
counter- attacks. 

It the Mungs have any sort of defense, some of the 
tanks will be put out by antitank guns, and a few 
will have hard luck in artillery concentrations. But with 
a whole slew of tanks, like they use ’em now, most of 

em will get through. You can figure that they've cap- 

ired the place ene they get there, because all the 
M ingies that aren’t crippled or running are generally 
too scared to stick their heads up. 

But the tanks themselves can’t stay there except by 
cruising around at top speed. As soon as they stop any- 
where in the open, clear of the smoke, the antitankers 
and artillery get a sitting shot, and it’s just too bad. So 
they change around over "the friendly sides of the hills in 
the area, and go up once in a while for a look-see run over 
the rest. 

The tankers can’t climb out to occupy the ground. As 

1s a tank crew is inside their shell, they're worth a 
platoon of infantry, but if they dismount, they’re just a 
pair of mighty poor light gunners. 


That's isiane we come in. As soon as the first blast of 
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artillery cuts loose, we step right out, in combat groups, 
by photo an d compass be aring. If everything went as 


smooth as they always tell us, we'd be there in fifteen 
minutes, prying nervous Mungies out of their holes and 
digging in. But there’s always some of ‘em that’s got 
more nerve than common sense that start blasting into 


ro in and 
bite ‘em. It’s not safe. We just lay down and play Indian 


us. [hat doesn’t mean that we get excited and , 
with ‘em until a tank cruises over their way. Then we 
start moving again, tast. 

When we get spread over the position, the tanks pull 
out and ge ner: rally settle down as close in rear as tl ey can 
Maybe 
Ssrends used to be pretty vicious when they got whip ped 
out of a position. Well, they still a 


get cover. you remember that our squint eved 


, You can gener. lly 
fis gure on them coming y back at you pe a bang go, Just as 


soon as they can get a gang together 


¢ maybe tonight, 
and certainly tomorrow morning. 

The artillery can put down their planned concentra 
tions 1n case of a counter-att: ack, and they sometimes ring 
the bell, providing the Mungs do what we plan on. But 
the tanks can always gallop through us, and take care of 
the Mun: gie tanks personally, or t least keep ° em oc- 
cupied., We can take care of any amount of infantry by 
ourselves. 


What if the tanks are all knocked out? 


In that case, Old Timer, we're just stopped. If the 
tankers can't make it, it's a cinch we can t, sO Wwe d be ttet 
back up and look for a softet spot 

' 


Oh, vou want to dash to the rescue 


and you ll find 
that a tank company in action ts worth only about $600,- 


Certainly not. Figure it out 1n money 
000.00 all told, while it you mislay an intantry battalion 
it will eventually cost you ove! $6 ,000,000.00 in men 
alone. So don’t get sentiment: il and go chucking nickels 
down the same hole where you ve lost yout penny. 

W hat do the carriers dor 

It all depends on what kind of carriers you have. We've 
got these plain sheet-iron bodies on the old T-10 chassis, 


and we have to be careful of ‘em. When we dismount, 


ve drop our trailers, so the carriers can make good time 
with just the load aboard. Then when our men start to 


arrive on the objective, the carriers move up hell bent, 


dodging the indirect fire if they’re lucky. They come up 
on the near side of the hills, to the spots where they're 
supposed to meet the platoon and section runners. The 
runners guide ‘em in to where they can dump their loads 
and go back for more. The machine gunners gener: lly 
ride up under cover, and the n dismount to go in on root, 
but the close support mortars usually go right into posi 
tion on their mounts. 

The 4ogth has these new carriers with armored engines 
and cabs. They follow the foot troops right in, and be ing 
protected, they can dump ammunition and tools ris ght 
on the spot for every squad and gun crew. That saves lots 
of men being exposed, and keeps the carriers from getting 
lost in the shuffle like sometimes hap pe ns with us. 


My brother, at the Tank Corps Training Center, tells 
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me that they've been experimenting with a carrier hav- 
ing an all- around three-foot belt of half-inch steel, for 
carrying both infantry sections and gun crews nght in 
behind the tanks, but they've never wall them in earnest 
yet. In that case there'd be two or three waves of tanks, 
about Six or eight of infantry, and a cloud of support 
troops following close. 

It sure woul help the tanks, and us too, if we could 
get up there in five minutes instead of a quarter to half 

hour after the curtain raises. Personally, I'd rather 

take a two-minute trip across that field on a motorcycle, 
than spend a quarter to half an hour crossing the same 
stretch on foot. It Stz ands to reason th: it if ten bullets miss 
me close in two minutes, my luck has got to hold out for 
one hundred and fifty slugs if | cobe half an hour for 
the trip. So armored or not, brother, I’m for ‘ond 

What if the ground is bad? 

Once again, amigo, we don’t attack. There are lots of 
places, out in the swamps, big timber, and mountains, 
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where tanks can’t go. But didn’t you ever read t 
or talk to anybody while you laid on your should 
during the past ye ar? They never fight big batt 
swamps or mountains. They generally quart 
severely over cities, railroads, ‘and farming cour 


ve 


e 


If I was a general, and a flock of Mungs want 
and squat in a a amongst the frogs and m¢ 
I'd let “em squat. I'd put me a good Defense 
every road leading out of the swamp, cut arou 
tanks, and close ‘em off. They wouldn’t stay 
long after their groceries ran out. There’s no r 
ever fighting a war where tanks can’t go. 

What! You don’t believe in it? 

Well, my fire-eating friend, if you stll want t 


in and get your gang killed, you'd better tral 


some other outfit. g | Fa throw away any of this 
and I'll be a witness for the prosecution. Pm vy 
friend, but I’m telling you. | got my own stripes 


out for 





[HE IMPORTANCE of training soldiers in precise marksmanship is ethical rather than 
practical, for a good target shot need not necessarily be a battle marksman. For the 
latter a cool head is of more value than all the marksmanship skill of the target range 
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Tie Legion of the Lost 


YVICTUS 


\VE not been to Leavenworth and. 


barring an 
t of God, | am never going. 


The reason is im 
terial: 


it may be too many satisfactories, or too 


nany bad breaks, or too many years. It may even be 
lismal little ghost that clanks its chains whenever 
itant gener al approaches my 201 file. 


mportant. 


But that is 
The only thing that counts is this: I am 

t going to Le: :venworth and 7 know it. 

With those words and that knowledge I automatically 
qualify for permanent membership 1 in that thriving and 
tast-g rrowing brotherhood the Legion of the Lost. 
Frankly, | would sell my membership in this order for 
Their 
shoulc de rs sag, their eyes are lock lustre, and they continu- 
ally weep in their beer. This was not always so. For more 
years than you need know, I tramped the long infantry 
road with these same men. They were a r: nt lot 
then. Their step was elastic, their eyes bright, their jaws 
firm, and they downed their beer to a rollicking soldier 
song. Yes, they were a different lot then and it was an 
honor and a pleasure to share the dusty road with them. 
But now they are fit company for nothing better than the 
perpetual enjoyers of ill health; they have abandoned 
their claim to the proud profession of the soldier. 

Because I know these men and their worth, and because 
| am distressed at the dry-rot eating out their hearts, | am 
going to give them hell. 


. song for I find my fellow legionaries a sorry lot. 


If they retain even a vestige 
of that sturdy common sense that characterized hein - a 
few years ago, they will recognize the justice of my in- 
dictment on the one hand and on the other will see that 
their situation is not as hopeless as they believe. 

Let’s approach this whole Leavenworth question on a 
solid basis of facts. These are few and simple. The Com- 
mand and General Staff School can accommodate just so 
many students and no more. Of that number the In- 
fantry quota is about 76. To select these there has to be 
some basis of comparison. At present there is only one— 
the efficiency report. Therefore the efficiency report is 
used. These records are divided according to the age 
brackets; the 38 officers in each bracket who have the 
best records go. And that is the beginning and the end 
of the Leavenworth selection despite your fine rumors of 

fluence, political and otherwise. 

[here are your facts and not all the bellyaching in the 
world will alter them one whit. Therefore you have only 
one course left open to you—accept them. 

Very well, you accept them. But that doesn’t help 
your morale at all. If anything it steps it down another 
notch for in the very acceptance you acknowledge the 
thee the Leavenworth door has swung shut on you 
hat your career is at an end. Let’s examine this career 


a bit for therein lies the root of all this monstrous 
Itt orness. 





The roads to the rear will 
glitter with fallen stars. 


Now | could well Start oft by reminding you that our 


old friends, the Great (€ Captains, worried ‘along to their 


immortal niches in history without benefit of 
schools. 


service 
3uc that will not soothe you because you will 
immediately point out that there were no service schools 
in those robustious days, and that if there had been this 
gentry would have made the very first list. Oh, would 
they? Are you sure of that? 

| wonder if the undisciplined, hard-drinking, hell-rats 
Ing Alexander would have made the grade in our demo- 
cratic army? How many superiors would the effeminate, 
army-hating, young Frederick pull down today? Would 
Casar, whose militz iry activities did not begin until some- 
thing after forty, ever see his name on al eavenworth list? 
Mew far would the monumental intolerance and con- 
temptous attitude of the aristocratic Wellington advance 
him in this day of higher military education? And how 
would the one -eved Hannibal tare, ot the hump backed 
Luxembourg, or the undistinguished Grant, 
ate Forrest? No, my fellow legionaries, I am forced to 
the sorry conclusion that these gre at and near-great sol- 
diers and hundreds like them were not Leavenworth 
caliber. 


or the illiter- 


That is an item that merits a little thought when 
you can spare a moment or two from your Becuaiate 
and damnations of the current selections. 

But let’s get back to the matter at hand. You are not 
going to Leavenworth: what are you going to do about 
it? At present you ar 


e doing a number of very silly 
things. First, you 


‘iindinn that fact might and 
day to anyone who will listen. You have Lenamie past 
masters of the alibi and apologists par excellence Curt- 
ously enough you appear ignorant of the fact that your 
unwilling sailkenes is generally bored by your harrowing 
tale of injustice and ate contemptuous of the tediute. 
ual who displays his emotions for public inspection. 
Second, you are tearing into those fortunate and de- 
cidedly worthwhile men who have made the list as if your 
own career depended upon the thoroughness with which 
you demolished both their profe and private repu- 
tations. Friendships of long- standing are forgotten, and 
forgotten also is that ancient Act of Cc ongress which pro- 
claims you officers and gentlemen. In passing, it might 
be worth while to veined you that the venomed word 
seldom ‘reaches its target but always its originator 
Third, you take particular delight in exposing the ab- 
surdities, the fallacies, and the injustices inherent in the 
existing method of selection. Surely you must know that 
those grave deficiencies are thoroughly recognized by the 
War Departme nt. In fact, it is likely that they can point 
out many flaws that have never occurred to any of us. 


There can be no question that they would welcome a 
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new and fool- -proot system. Yes, | know you have one, 
and it’s a honey; it would land you out in Kansas at the 
beginning of the next school year. If, however, you put 
it up to a vote it would only pull down a h andful of 
supporters—those who woul 1 directly benefit by it. The 
rest of the Army would howl. Actually I am willing to 
lay a bet that any ingenious soul who can devise a more 
equitable system will be rewarded with one of the much- 
coveted Leavenworth scholarships. 

Your fourth current activity is entirely in keeping with 
your first three. Those of you who feel that you still have 
a chance, 


no matter how remote, are deliberately turning 


$ 
on the heat. You confront your immediate superior with 
the st: itement that your future lies in his hands. You 
must have a superior report or you are through. Those 
who have grown shamele SS 1n their desperation put it up 
do it by 


to their commanding officers bluntly; the rest 


indirection and Laiensatie. It is a shameful thing to see 
an officer divest himself of the pride and dignity of his 
Think it over, 
my brothers, and try to visualize the contempt you would 
hold for such a beggar- at-arms. But, in addition to that, 
consider the position in which you place your command- 
ing officer. In effect you tell him that by one word he 


can forever damn you. 


position and adopt the role of mendicant. 


) That is a terrific load for any man 
to shoulder even when he knows that the supplicant is 
far from the definition of a superior officer. And unfor- 
tunately, the responsibility has been too great for many 
a reporting officer. At the present rate it will not be long 
before we have the absurd situation of an officer corps 
that is solidly superior. 

The fifth and final consideration applies to those of 
you who know full well that Leavenworth will never be 
graced by } your presence. You have accepted that fact and 
with it you have adopted an out-and-out defeatist attitude. 


“What's the use?” you say. “We're licked. We're 
through.” And your work reflects your words and your 
thought. 

Now, my confréres, this fifth point is the real reason 


for this paper. If I can convince you that you are not 
licked, that you are not through, then this unprecedented 
mass hysteria will gradually RTE and with it will go 
the ridiculous and unsoldierly practices that I have already 
enumerated. Of course, if you have closed your mind to 
the matter and take a certain masochistic pleasure i in your 
self-appointed martyrdom then neither I nor anyone else 
can induce a more rational state of mind. And indeed | 
am not at all sure that it would be worthwhile if we 
could. Therefore it is only to those who have not yet 
reached the ultimate hinterland of defeat that I offer the 
following observations. 


* . * * * + 


For the past few years I have been conducting a one- 
man Institute of Public Opinion. To pink- -cheeked second 
lieutenants, to leather-necked colonels, to sour-pussed 
legionaries, to graduates and non-graduates of Benning, 
d Lesuenanench, of the War C ollege, I have asked this 
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question “If war broke tomorrow, and you 
choice in the matter, what duty would you ek 
date there has been only one answer—' ‘Comma 
Even when the subject at hand was noted as 
good staff officer and notorious as a poor trox 
the reply was the same—‘“Command duty.’ 

[his merely illustrates the well-known fact 
came in this man’s army to be leaders of mer 
- cherish that idea. When the drums start the 

> don’t want to be trapped in a swivel chai 
an imitation mahogany desk. Now the questior 
To whom will dheose command plums f fall on 
The Leavenworth boy s? W ell, let’ Ss see. 

Two years ago the course at that famous school 
to one year in ‘oie to double the number of ; 
a . 


This was not, as m< ny of you seem to think, 


gesture on the part of a paternal War Departme nt 
are not run by altruistic motives. Actually the 
worth output was doubled because it was discover 
there were not enough graduates to man even 
staff positions in the major units of a war-time army 
So what? So this—you uneducated barbarians 


legion are going to roll to battle at the head of fighti 


And that 


cmemenie~ hesealions and regiments. 


you, is only a beginning as I hope to show you ir 
minute or two. But nteniiale where are our Comn 


and General Staff School friends? If you call the | 


Niher 


quarters rosters of our war-time divisions, corps, and arn 


ies, you will locate them nearly to a man. 


tools will be ranged about them —maps, Hump! 


scales, road rollers, colored pencils, typewriters, and 
great god of modern watfare—the mimeograph Wil 
hey ‘bs content with this réle of glory? Well, would v 


Their hehtr 





Now so far you agree with me but beyond this point 


you have objections. You are willing to admit tes \ 


will fall heir to a battalion or a regiment, but to a higher 


command—never. If you base this assumption on 
month or two of war you are perfectly correct unless, 


course, the existing system is changed as it may well | 
in the event of a major scrap. Yes, the brigade, the d 
visions, and the corps will undoubtedly go at the start « 


the alumni of dear old A.W.C. But if the war goes 


for a while as wars usually do—what then? 

You the rer to that one too. 
Germany, England, Russia, the United States- 
them learned the answer in the Great War. They | 


know answer 


that the hot shots 1 in peace were too often | just that 


shots in peace. The resule then and the result tomor 
the roads to the rear will glitter wi 


will be the same: 
fallen stars. 


And where will the new stars blossom? On the wot 
and deserving shoulders of Leavenworth’s old grads‘ 


few will but ‘only a few. To discover the reason fo 
you need no more than a supe ficial knowledge of hu 
nature. These men will be passed over Larue 0 
things 
too ad If a commander finds his G-men batting 


to 1.000 he will move heaven and hell to keep them 


because they are too good or because the \ 
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with _ He can’t advance them beyond the grade ap- 
to his staff or he will lose them. Nor can he 

them too widely lest they be taken away by some 
ommander for his own staff or to head a fighting 
erefore, with rare exceptions, the better the staff 

ie smaller his chance. You needn’t take my word 

' verify it yourself by the people who know what 
sppened in the last war. As for the others, the washouts, 
chey are either herded back toward the $.O.S. or some- 
mes given a chance with the line. But at the best they 












ave two strikes against them and they know it. 

All of this brings us back to the question asked a mo- 
ment ago -where will the new stars blossom? And the 
inswet is pat and final. Most of them will fall to you 

ers in the outer darkness who have established your 
sim to them by preparation in peace and performance 








» this point my colleagues will manage a hollow 
augh: this preparation in peace—where will it come from 
th the halls of higher learning forever closed to us? 
[hat question, actual or implied, ‘marks the curious blind 
spot of t the average Leavenworth shut-out. Today, with 
service schools or without, an officer's professional knowl- 
edge is limited by only two things his will to learn 
ind his ability to learn. Never in the history of this coun- 
try or any other country have there been such opportuni- 
ies for the student of war. Military libraries abound. 
nvaluable books on the art of war are published at popu- 
lar prices. Current thought of foreign armies is abstracted 
n English, indexed and cross- indexed, and published four 
umes a year for the mentally thirsty. Month by month 
the service journals interpret the past, proclaim the pres- 
ent, and attempt to divine the future. And finally out 
of hallowed Leavenworth itself come the extension courses 
—the heart and soul of that very learning you pant for. 
Now, my brothers, if your talent be so sickly that it 
ust be spoon-fed by those highly competent practitioners 

at : Leena or die, then it is better for the Army’s 
sake and for the country’s sake that it die now. Do not 
delude yourself with the idea that that great school can 
make a Frederick out of a Daun or even a Daun out of 
some of us. Not all the schools in Christendom will ever 
make a great commander; the great commanders will 
make themselves with, without, and possibly 1 in spite of 
schools. When Gibbon says “the power of instruction is 
seldom of much efficacy except in those happy disposi- 
tions where it is almost se a he speaks a funda- 


mental truth. The Legion would do well to keep it in 
mind. 
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But peace-time preparation does not begin and end with 
B cerebral activities. Physical and moral preparation are at 
least ¢ qually 1 important. Of the physical side I need say 
g: its necessity is self-evident and our profession 
is admirably adapted to building and main- 
taining a robust health. I mention it Teese only to 
remit you that it is still a talisman of successful battle 
lead ni and that without it you might just as well 
reconcile yourself to a non-combatant réle. 
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On the other hand moral preparation does require a 
few words by way of explan ation. 


Arc the present writ- 
ing few of you legionaries are morally equipped to wage 
war no matter how great your erudition or how stout your 
health. The Leavenworth madness has eaten away your 
moral resiliency. In your over emphasized adversity you 
You have lost the will to succeed. You 


forgotten thar 


have gone down. 


have anyone can give dazzling per- 


tormance on the crest of the 


but that only the 
morally great can fight their way back to that foaming 
crest after it has broken over them. 
morally strong survive. 


wave 


In war only the 
f The battlefields of the world are 
littered not so much with men who were defeated as with 
men who admitted they were defeated. 
tion been led by 


I lad our Revolu- 
a man less endowed with this moral 
quality than W ashington we would probab sly be part of 
the British E mpire today. Had little Prussia had anyone 
at the helm but Frederick she would have gone the way 
of Poland. 

Today, 
mentally 


you are confronted by 
artificial. 


a situation th; it 1s funda 
Its Importance exists more in your 
minds than in actuality. If your moral stamina is of such 
a saffron hue that it can not surmount and subdue this 
specter of peace-time failure surely the most elementary 
common sense must tell you that you are not morally 
equipped to dominate and lead a fighting command. 

I can offer no sovereign remedy for this moral jaundice. 
It i is not a collective proble m. It Is an individual prob- 
lem and the individual must solve it himself. If he does 
not scive it he is no more prepared for battle command 
than a six-months-old child. 

In summary then, your peace-time preparation falls 
logically into three interlocking spheres 
tional, the physical, 


f the educa- 
and the moral. Prove yourself i 
these and I think you need have no concern about your 
destiny in combat. If you succeed there, your rise to the 
major command réles will not be predicated upon gradua- 
tion from any school . not even grammar school. 
And so at long last I come to the final question: What 
if there be no w a For the benefit of any of our pacifist 
brethren who might hap pen on this essay I hasten to 
explain that this query is not a lament for war. No, what- 
ever else the legionaire may be, 


glory boy: 


he 1 is not a de ath-and- 
With that 
I turn to the matter of 
our remaining years on the assumption that peace en 
dures. 

First, 


the years have left that behind. 
momentary digression at an end, 


then, Regardless of the 
merit of the present system of selecting students for our 
two senior schools, the fact remains chat i it is enormously 
unpopular. Year by year the opposition grows and that 
opposition does not spring exclusively from the ranks of 
the legion. Therefore I foresee the day, and that not far 
off, when this rigid system must and will be discarded. 
In its place I look for some adaptation of the out-and-out 


competitive method used by the French in connection 


a dip into prophec: y. 


with their Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. Whether this be 
better or worse than our existing system 1s relatively un- 
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important. The important thing is this: it will, ata single 
stroke, excise the cancerous growth that afflicts our a dl 


corps today. And for that reason, if none other, it is com- 


for many of you the door 
eet now seems irrevocably closed may yet swing open. 


ing and coming soon. Thus, 

Of course, I realize that you will not accept me in the 
role of prophet. But even if you did it would scarcely 
elicit any enthusiasm if you hap pen to be in your late 
fatty de 
generation of the heart, or kindred ills of the flesh. So, 
then, I discard the prediction and have at the matter as it 
stands. 

Now, little G-2 


thoughts that nourish this I eavenworth lunacy. 


forties or suffer from ulcers of the duodenum. 


my worthies, a -ing reveals three 
They are 
No Leavenworth no pre stige. 

No Leavenworth no hot det ail. 


3- No Leavenworth—no War College 


no stars. 


Since these things disturb you I award them a few 
paragraphs. . 

I think you will agree with me that prestige is not abso 
lute but relative. Reusewer you will admit that there are 
two types of prestige: the prestige that goes with a posi- 
tion such as the Presidency of the U anal States or the 
command of a regiment, and the prestige that accrues to 
an individual as the result of an outstanding performance 
in some position. For instance, you may have established 
a considerable reputation as a company commander, or 
S-3, or rifle shot. So long as you occupy that particular 
role and continue to measure up to past performance, just 
so long will you enjoy the prestige that accrues to a high- 
ly competent company commander, S-3, rifle shot, or m an 
have you. Remember this: prestige does not accrue to the 
person who is theoretically best but to the one who actu- 
ally demonstrates that he is best. I rather i imagine that 
there were a good many men much better qualified theo- 
retically for Forrest’s job than was Forrest; and yet For. 
rest seemed to hang on to it without any difficulty. 

That's one point, and here is another. Leavenworth 
breezes off with the reinforced brigade, bears down hard 
on the division, and tapers off with the corps and army. 
The War College starts off in the military stratosphere 
and ends there. All this is very fine and very necessary 
but when these graduates return to compete with you as 
company and battalion commanders I fail to see wherein 
their knowledge of the corps and army is going to be any 
great help in the jobs they are going to be called upon to 
do (general staff assignments are something else again). 
When the Old Man looks over your outfit and your com- 
petitors’ he will look for results . . . not diplomas. You 
still enjoy a fair field and no favorites. 

A final word on this prestige business. How many of 
you know, as a matter of fact, whether your battalion or 
regimental commander is a graduate of either Leaven- 
worth or the War College? My poll showed that darned 
few of you knew or cared. Those officers were your seniors 
and they enjoyed the prestige and the respect that went 
with their positions regardless of their school record. If 
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they acquitted themselves well they enjoyed ¢! 
type of prestige | mentioned earlier. All of «J 
suggest that the Army is not pointing a finger at 
“Yah, Bill Jones didn’t ; get to a 
No, my brothers, memory is beef and interest 
unless preceeded by the little word self. 

Now for the hot detail question. 


Say ing, 


P erhaps 
preface this with the hoary observation that “O; 
Failure to make 
school for the War College blocks you from the 
Staff Eligible List and so from all the staff jobs 
those bins. 


meat 1S another m an’ Ss poison. 


I’m sorry but I can’t get around t 
If your heart yearns for a desk job in a corps at 
quarters in a big city you have my sympathy but 
understanding. W ith our own troop commands | 
tional Guard, Organized Reserve, and R.O.T.C 
ments, we have a field that no one man can maste: 

matter if some Guard or Reserve outfit demands a | 

worth man? There are plenty of other outfits th 

and it’s a big country. You will find plenty of hot d 
in those four c ategories not to mention others that 


} 


sionally pop up for the deserving, such as a tour wit 
faculty or tactical department at West Point, a la 
detail in China or Japan, an attaché job if you ar 
heeled, and so on. You will gather that I am not co: 
vinced that the hot detail is reserved exclusively for the 
Leavenworth alumnus. 

This brings me to the third thorn in your flesh 
peace-time stars. Right you are my lads; there will 


peace-time stars for us. 


1 
De f 


But as a matter of interest hoy 
many stars are reserved, say for the current Leavenwort 
Less than half 
get to the War College. And of dum about six will we 
stars. Meanwhile, compute if you can the years of far 
tastic labor, scarred by worry, envy and bitterness, that 
end in heartbreak for those who ran well but not best 

Finally, | suggest that you conduct a thorough-going 
self-examination. It is just possible, you know, that you 
might not be Leavenworth material. And if you di 
covenedl that fact yourself it might help you to soften 
your opinion of those who discovered it a long time ag 
Of course, there are many of you who have more th 
met all the requirements for this school and yet will never 
go. Indeed, it is said that in the Infantry alone the nu 
ber of eligibles comes close to the thousand mark; this 
year seventy-five go. The deduction is too obvious t 

make. 

But whether you be deserving or undeserving, you must 
somehow contrive to evolve a personal philosophy ¢ that 
will restore your sense of values and your sense of humor 
We have many years left before us. There are still fin 
things to be done. There are still good soldiers to lead 
There are still rousing songs to be sung, tall tales to be 
told, and good company to share. And if all these things 
leave you unmoved I offer you this last thought: At the 
end, though we boast neither the heavy-hearted honors 
of war nor the tinseled badges of peace, the flag wil! cover 
us as Closely and taps will sound as sweet. 


4 
cl assr T h at cl ass 18 some 200 strong. 
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Put a Punch Into Night Attacks 


By Viayor Russect SKINNER 
try 
1 VERY student of military history has been horrified 
| at the slaughter of attacking infantry during the 
{ World War. He realizes chee, somehow, a recur- 
rence of this slaughter must be prevented. If he be an 
infantryman, he seeks an infantry solution to the prob- 
lem. Of course he realizes that tanks and artillery are 
valuable but he knows that they may not always be avail- 
able. Moreover, he wants to be able to overcome his own 
difficulties without having to depend on outside agencies. 
In weighing various solutions, he inevitably comes to a 
onsideration of night attacks. 

Nig ght attacks, we are lugubriously informed, won’t 
work “except on a small scale, and only then if the objec- 
tive is limited and the enemy taken by surprise. We are 

told that troops at night cannot maintain direction and 
contact, that their leaders cannot control them, and that 
they are prone to panic. Furthermore, we have only to 
read military history to be convinced that our prophets of 

cloom have ample support for their opinion. 

Even so, a might attack may prove the lesser of two 
evils. If an attack must be made without the support of 
tanks and over ground that offers inadequate cover, it is 
* all odds better to do the gob by night. And since it 
is, we would do well to work out the , ee possible way 
of conducting it. 

Now, to the writer, the classic procedure prescribed for 
o night attack does not appear to be either the best or 

the Saal answer. This article outlines another system. In 
brief, it is this. Night attacks should be made by inde- 
arp narrow oilemite. not more than a company wide 
and not less than a regiment strong. Each column should 
push ahead as fast as it can bebese daylight. The reserve 

should be located squarely behind the ome elements. 

This method has advantages that will be outlined later, 
but first it is necessary to reason with the fellow who is 
sounding off about the unsoundness of the proposition. 
Very well, sir. Is it the advance in independent columns 
that is unsound? After all, each of those columns is only 
striking a hard blow at a selected point and do not the 
sacrosanct regulations imply that decisive efforts in a re- 
stricted number of localities are the very essence of suc- 
cessful attacks? It is true that holding attacks are omitted 
in my scheme, but holding attacks have no purpose ex- 
cept to mask the location of the main blow, and at night 
the darkness does the masking. 

But that is not the worst, you say. The narrowness of 
the column will permit the enemy to concentrate his artil- 
lery fire in the path of its advance and thus play havoc 
with the column when it reaches the interdicted spot. Yes, 
that is a dangerous possibility! But, on the other hand 
the dvancing troops will not receive machine-gun fire 
from guns not already up and in position for it will cer 


Hordes of confused men 
plunged ahead in the dark- 
ness. 


tainly be impossible for reserve guns to be brought up 
before the issue is settled. As for the artille ry, if the ad- 
vance ts made with that secrecy and silence so universally 
enjoined, the surprise element should preclude any chance 
And, 
in the hurlyburly of a night alarm it is alto- 
gether possible that the artillery oa not get into the 
picture until it 1s too late. You think not? Well, perhaps 
you are right. 


ot an accurate and effective artillery concentration. 
ot course, 


However that may be, I do not agree with you in your 
further criticism of narrow columns. You feel that it will 
be fatal to have so few men in the assault echelon when 
the enemy position is reached. You are assuming, | sup- 
pose, that the enemy reserves can be brought into action 
at night as well as in day and that, with their aid, the 
loc ry enemy garrison will wipe out the attackers. But 
don’t you ind in the night attacks of the past that the 
enemy was never able to muster his reserves to repel the 
assault? 

Stull another objection. You don’t like that idea of going 
beyond some nicely defined and definite objective. Why 
not? If an attack can be conducted in this manner at all 
then the difficulties you have in mind are so watered 
down so that it may often be possible to let the outfits 
drive ahead. You agree that that would be desirable but 
shake your head and mutter things about “ practicability.’ 

I know, I too have read the FSR. 

But before you pluck any more motes out of my eye give 
Your belief that 
reserves should be located on the flank is in violation of 
the very spirit of soldiering. Either an attack can be put 
on with some chance of success or it can’t. 


me a chance at a few of those in yours. 


If it can’t be, 
then it should not be attempted. If it can be, then every 
resource of the whole unit should be made available to 


increase that chance. 


In putting the reserve off to the 


flank to retrieve a possible ¢ catastrophe you advocate a 


punch- pulling attitude that is indefensible. 


Stick with me until I have shown 
you how my method reduces the chronic difficulties of a 
night attack. Once you see its effectiveness you may 
agree that 1 it 1s worth a trial 1 in spite of the admitted artil 
i ry hazard. 


Now don’t get huffy. 


You speak of the difficulty of maintaining direction. 
As a rule that trouble occurs when troops lack some un 
mistakable route to follow such as a road, canal, fence 
¢ Now notice this. If an 
attack 1s conducted along the lines I suggest, each column 


can be assigned a clearly defined route. 


line, hedge, railroad, and so on. 


Re me mbe r the “sc 
columns are separated by a mile or more and at le ast in 
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civilized countries one can always find a route within a 
zone that wide. This permits us to dispense with an ad- 
vance on a magnetic azimuth. No longer will the column 
have to halt every moment or so while: the leader lugs out 
his compass and tries to pick up some object on which 
he can march. Even in the absence of enemy interference 
such a halting advance is undesirable; and once the enemy 
has opened fire it is impossible. In that case the column 
behind the compass bearer scatters; and if it is to reform 
again it must have a rallying point and no little round 
object two inches in diameter constitutes one. It must be 
a definite and unmistakable feature of the terrain. 

M: irk you this: 
through the enemy position. That being so, why need the 
odiatan stop at a fixed distance within the enemy lines? 
It can keep on going indefinitely without getting lost, and 
if it can, it should. You and | have no “quarrel on that 


point. 


The road the column follows goes cle: if 


The advantages are plain. Even a single column 
driving deep into the enemy rear areas a shake the 
ontetle of the whole enemy force. A little earlier we men- 
tioned the fact that troops in a night attack are peculiarly 


susceptible to panic. But that goes two ways; the de- 


5 
tenders are equally subject to the same phenomenon. 
Thus if the enemy troops in the front line hear firing and 
other sounds of conflict far in their rear they are likely to 
stampede. 

You draw a doleful picture of the difficulty of controll- 
ing troops at night. It is a military truism that control 
Wy a column is child’s play compared to the control of that 
same column when deployed. In a column the com- 
mander can establish his he: adquarters near a road, as can 
his subordinates; the axis of signal communication is a 
physical reality, not an imaginary line running God alone 
knows where, to say nothing of the poor runner who has 
to carry messages along it. In the suggested formation 
only the company subdivisions are in line and only the 
company commanders have to solve the baffling problem 
of linear control. 

Most important of all, the high commander need not 
have such high authority over a subordinate units if, 
as suggested hese, they ‘attack independently. 
ordinated attack the success of the effort depends on 
cooperation between the adjacent units; each has its own 
contribution to make and the failure of one jeopardizes 
Not so when the attacks are inde- 
pendent: the success of one is not dependent on the 
success of the others. 

You also point out the difficulty of maintaining contact 
between the elements of the command at night. Since 
the attacks are uncoordinated there is no necessity for 
contact between them. Further—and this ts important — 
there is little danger of accidental contact, that is of one 
group blundering i into another and perhaps opening fire 
on it. Wide abervale and clearly-defined routes of advance 
preclude that. 

However, when I think of our troops groping forward 
in the darkness, I take to heart your warning of the chance 
of panic. Overwhelmed by a blind and unreasoning fear, 


In a co 


the success of all. 
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they may try to escape the dangers their ima; 

have conjured up. This, of course, may happen 

the method of attack. But panic springs largely 
soldier's apprehensions in the presence of the u - 
If he has a road at his elbow and knows where 

is less likely to become prey to it. 

You 


chance of a thorough- going surprise will be mat 


And now, what about surprise? agrec 


cre ased if preliminary reconnaissance need not 
If the 


a ms ap reconnalissal 


tailed and preparations so elaborate. adva 


to be made only along roads, , 
plemented by a ride over the enemy areas in a pl wil 
be enough. Moreover, a great number of colun 
not have to move up and fan out along the line 
parture be fore H hour with the srendent dange: 
Only the heads of the colum 


be there at that time. 


mature discovery. 
It should also be remembe: 
the enemy need not be utterly surprised. Even « 
he discover the forward movement of the columns 
He need only | 


in ignorance of the projected attack until it 1s too lat 


as it starts, no vital harm ts done. 


reinforce the thre: atened points. Needless to Say, 
not do this after the assault elements have jumped off 
But enough of theoretical argument. Instead let us c 
sider an actual might attack—that of the German Fift 
Army against the French on the night of September 9-1 
1914. under conditions 
open warfare. This attack, more than all the others, 
magnified the dangers of the night. 


It was made on a large scale, 


Indeed, it has led 
more than one aang to thoroughly damn the night 
attack as a profitless form of comes. 
happened. 

Until September g, the Fifth Army had ; 
steadily south along the west side of the Bie 
but on this date the French artillery had finally clicked 
and the Germans were brought up short. The Frend 


Let us see what 


artillery fire was so withering that further daylight ad- 
vance was out of the question. But the Germans would 
not be denied; if they could not advance by day t 
would advance by night. So the attack vats rely 
midnight of Septe ner g-10. 

Twenty-two regiments were available, five of whic 
were held in reserve. Two of the assault regiments at 
tacked in column of battalions; the remainder with either 
two or three battalions in line. More than thirty bat 
talions, with an average individual frontage of soo yards 
were ordered to jump off. There is no record of the for 
mation within battalions but, from the leader's preferenc: 
for line formations, it 1s likely that most battalions hac 
more than one company in assault. 

There was a good road net in the vicinity. Ten hig 

ways led straight i into and through the French posit 
but there were some thirty columns to be accommodat 
Therefore, most of them had to advance across count 
Needless to say, they had difficulty. Nearly all jumpec 
off late—several as late as 3:00 A.M. Many wan - 
around aimlessly all night and at dawn found themse 
only a little way from their starting point. Some tt 
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1 into each other and staged a first-class scrap 
ylight showed them their error and their dead. 
owing quotation from the regimental history of 
ie units describes the experience of most. 


ull 


Beyond Amblaincourt hordes of confused men plunged 
ad in the darkness. . . . Officers and men of the inter- 
ngled regiments of the brigade rushed up the slope to 

forest. Orders not to shoot were disobeyed. On all 
es wild shots were fired. . The troops lost all sense 
direction and wandered about aimlessly. 


The loss of control was as absolute as the sense of direc- 
Ic is hard to realize just how absolute until one reads 
gimental histories. “The heavy losses in men and 
ficers destroyed cohesion in the command.” “The men, 
9 - wikian leadership, rushed forward unrestrainab- 
ly.” “Due to the lack of leadership they couldn’t take 
the batteries.” “Separated from their leaders they wan- 
fered aimlessly about the battlefield.” The brigade, di- 
vision, and corps commanders had no notion what was 
appening up front. One division commander lost one 
f his brigades completely. He was unable to learn any- 
thing at all about it until long after daylight the next 
T ning. 


herr 
e1N 


Now let us contrast this with the experience of two 
regiments that advanced in column of battalions on roads. 
The first stumbled into this formation by accident. 
Its bactalions were supposed to attack in line but couldn't 
find their assigned zones and blundered into positions on 
the road one behind another. In the confusion, two ma- 

hine-gun companies with transportation included found 
ri es at the head of the column and were still there 
when the force moved toward the enemy. Later, when 
the head of the column was fired on, the horses pull- 
ng the carts stampeded. Crazed with fear they wheeled 

sout and raced down the road, bowling over foot sol- 
diers and sowing confusion throughout the column. 
Many soldiers emulated the frightened animals and fol- 
lowed them at a dead run. 


But the remaining men con- 
tinued to advance. 


By morning they had driven the 
French back to their artillery positions ‘and were fighting 
for the enemy guns. May we not logically attribute this 
success to the formation on hand and to the guiding 
road on the other? 

There is also a lesson in the story of the panic-stricken 
men who fled with the horses. When they reached the 
reserve battalion which was some distance back their pell- 
mell flight came to an abrupt halt. Here they were re- 
formed and incorporated in the companies of this still 
unshaken unit. How different this outcome from thar 
prophesied in the books! Instead of joining the demoral- 
ized mob, the reserve battalion checked the rush to the 
rear. Nor is this an isolated incident. Another occurred 
in the same battle; military history abounds with like 
cases. [Is it possible that those in the seats of the mighty 
have drawn faulty conclusions? 

So much for the first regiment that advanced in col- 

The second had a somewhat different adventure. 


It was in bivouac several miles from the front line when 





the order came to move out to the attack. 
began at once, 


The march 
but being misinformed as to the French 
position the colonel moved his regiment straight down 
the road and squarely up to the enemy's front line in 
column of squads. Suddenly his advance guard and main 
body were struck in front and flanks by a storm of fire. 
The main body took cover, while the 
disregarding the fire from the flanks, worked its way 
down the road and drove out the enemy in front. The 
main body then resumed the march. 


adv ance guard, 


Before dawn it had 
driven through the artillery positions and captured a 
number of 7¢ "s before they could be withdr: iwn. This 
feat becomes a more rem: ark: ib le when it 1s le arned th: it 
at one time during the night they were fired upon from 
the flank by another German unit which mistook them 
for the French. 

It is apparent that surprise and surprise alone accounts 
for the feeble resistance offered by the French. The flank- 
ing fire they brought to bear on the regiment was wild 
ond ineffective. They had no time to reinforce their front 
line. Actually the handful of men in the local garrison 
constituted the only real obstacle to the German advance. 
Yet even surprise attacks have often failed ; 
cause the 


night be 
attackers could not overcome the hes£ dif 
ficulties of control and direction. The st: irtling absence 
of these troubles in this particular instance 1s plainly ac- 
counted for by a fitting formation and a plainly- marked 
route. 


At only one other point in the ten-mile front did the 
Germans reach the French back areas. The circumstances 
in this case are especially interesting. About four hun- 
dred men from a half a dozen different battalions hap- 
pened upon a road that ran diagonally across the front 
toward a little village where several French batteries had 
been pl aced. W heusver the lost and strayed hit this road 
they seem to have turned down it involuntari ly, ap- 
parently in obedience to the human preference for a 
beaten track. T rooping down the road without ap pointed 
leaders and without organization, they swept back the 
French in front of hese and eventually « se the vil- 
lage. Again an illustration of the value of 


1 plainly- 
dditiol path for the attacker. 


And now I'm through. Do you still feel as you do? 
You do,.eh? Not enough strength in the front line. 
Unsound. Well, I am not sure but what I would prefer 
it to be, when I remember the outcome of the so-called 
sound attacks on the Western Front. 
attack on July 1 


Haig made a sound 
1916, and of the 140,000 infantrymen 
who climbed out of their trenches at 7:30 that morning, 
60,000 were casualties by nightfall. Nivelle made a sound 
attack on April 16, 1917 


7 with even more disastrous re- 
sults. 


In both cases the Germans brushed off the attacks 
as one might brush off an annoying fly. 


If sound tactics require infantry to push forward in 
broad daylight across areas swept by machine- gun and 
artillery fire, then I say let's try unsound tactics for a 


change. 








Has the Army Too Much Radio? 


By Mayor Generac J. B. ALLISON 
Chief Signal Officer 


AM frequently asked, “Has the Army too much 

radio?’ This question comes up in one form or 

another almost every day: “should our laboratories 
undertake to develop a new radio set for a certain pur- 
pose?” “Should a proposed basis of issue of radio equip- 
ment be approved?” “Can personnel be spared to operate 
a certain station?” Sometimes the proper answer to such 
questions 1s ‘“‘ves’’ and sometimes “‘no.” Each case 1s a 
special one and must be decided on its own merits, usu- 
ally only after very careful study of cost of equipment, 
frequencies required, demands for personnel and the ac- 
tual need for the additional communications requested. 

In some quarters the growth of our radio organization 
is viewed with apprehension. It is true that the number 
of different types of sets, the total number of sets and 
the number of men assigned to operate them have all 
continued to increase. Since 1903 when the first Army 
radio stations began handling regular business across 
Norton Sound, radio has sold itself as the answer to more 
and more Army needs. It is natural that this persistent 
augmentation of our radio set-up, with its consequent 
dem: inds for more men and money, shoul 1 occasion con- 
cern, especially so among those who have not been in 
close touch with radio development and among those 
who visualize the communication needs of the 1936 
Army through the veil of their memories of operations 
in the A.E.F. 

It is a truism to say that we are living in a marvelous 
age. It is trite to mention that radio has had an amazing 
evolution from the crude, heavy, power-consuming sets 
of a former period to the finished, light, efficient equip- 
ment which we havé today. The Acmy has also gre: atly 
changed during this pe riod. It has become more ond more 
complex with anil passing year and its means of transport 
has continued to speed up. At the cost of becoming 
tiresome, I must mention these things because they ac- 
count for the constant expansion of our radio set-up. 

Our changing army is constantly finding new needs 
for radio; and tadio itself is ever improving its ability to 
serve these new needs while serving the old needs better 
than before. Because of these things, our radio organi- 
zation which filled the bill in 1916 was ancient history i in 
1926, and in turn our 1926 set- “up would look like the 
horse-and-buggy days now. We just cannot imagine the 
GHOQ Air Force, the Mechanized Brigade or “the ist 
Cavalry Division without modern radio. Nor could the 
commanders of these organizations hope to coordinate 
the action of their cashenande without it. To the offhand 
peruser of the radio charts of these organizations, they 

may seem extravagant of personnel and equipment. But 
to the commander, faced with the actual problem of con- 
trol, they represent the minimum essentials. 





I view with distrust the use 
of the radiotelephone. 


By virtue of Army Regulations I am the advi: 
War Department on radio matters. In that < 
am frequently forced to apply the brakes whe: 
ask for more radio. But I do so only after caret 
and then I see that the matter is followed up to m 
the decision is the correct one. I have little { 
radio will be unduly expanded; there are too mar 
headed commanders, staff officers, iMspectors and other 
higher-ups who look at radio with a cold and fishy eye 
Whatever place radio has in the Army, it has earned 
and whenever it lays down on the job, you may be sur 
it will be promptly kicked out. 


When I am asked the question, “Has the Army to 


if 


much radio?” I know the questioner believes the proper 


answer to be “yes” and I assume he has some definit 
phase of the problem in his mind. A simple “no” y 
not satisfy his doubt. It ts necessary to learn just Ww! 
back of his question. Effort may ‘then be concentrated 
upon answering along that line ‘of thought. The qu 
tioner usually has in mind one or more of five different 
phases of the problem. | shall set them down in t 

the form of questions, each followed by my answer 
that phase of the subject. 

Questionr: Radio is slow, unreliable, subject to et 
jamming, interception and goniometric location. It 
not compare in reliability or ‘ttnabalants with the wire tek 
phone or telegraph. Therefore why not soft-pedal 
former and concentrate on the latter? 

Answer: The premise is correct and well recognized 
Units which can hope in active operations to keep 1 
wire communications, plan to do so. With them, radi 
merely a contingent or auxiliary means to be resorte 
when their respective wire systems have failed or befor 
they are put in. The main effort of the communicat 
troops of such units is naturally toward the upkec 
their wire systems. On the other hand, air-air alt alt 


] 


ground communications and those within mechanized 


and horse cavalry must obviously depend upon radi 
long distance and immediate action communications 
With them, radio has priority. They recognize its dis 


advantages but they realize it is radio or nothing. I am 


happy to say that radio is giving them satisfactory servi 


That they will have an. 1 more serious difficulty with 


radio when in contact with the enemy than in peace-tim 
maneuvers, no one doubts. The effectiveness of ra 

the next war, like that of air operations, can ob cond 
never be proven until the opposing forces are in « 
Meanwhile, against such a test, we are striving t 
into the field the best equipment in the world and rad 
organization capable of handling it effectively 


Question 2: The War Department Radio Net 
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rge volume of traffic and is handling it well, but 
iber of small posts there are radio stations which 
a handful of business. The pay of the operators 
s exceeds the charges which would be billed 
he Government were the entire traffic of the 
urned over to commercial companies. Since such 
are not economically justified, why not close 
em and assign the operators to other duties? 

Answer: It is a fact that the radio stations at two of the 
cmal plies are definitely not justified economically, 
‘od it is probable that several other stations would be 
milarly classified if all items of cost were charged 
rainst them, but this is a question which has been asked 
ficially and has been answered with finality. In 1931 

Chief Signal Officer appointed a board of officers to 
cudv this matter and as a result of the board's report, 
wmmended the closing of 30 of the smaller stations. 
There followed protests from corps area commanders, 
ind only nine were actually closed. Then came urgent 
requests for reopening and seven of the nine were re- 
mmissioned. Thus, of the 30 stations recommended 

r closing only two have remained closed and of these, 
ne was located at a post which has since been abandoned. 
The net result of all this bother is thus approximately 
eto. In many respects corps area commanders differ 
from one another, but they have this in common: each 
s quite insistent that communications with all the fight 
ng troops of his area be safe from interruption in case of 
national emergency of domestic disturbances. Even 
hough the commercial companies may have a number 

alternate routings from corps area headquarte ts to a 
listant small post, the all- Army direct mane mayest gets 


ated the question. Forts Brady and Way ne es sheit 
stations and, economically justified or no, I believe they 
re going to keep them. 

Question 3: Each radio set which is authorized re 
quires at least two and usually three operators. We have 
difficulty in training our relatively small peace-strength 
personnel even though we have all year to do so. How 
can we hope to train the large numbers of operators re- 
quired for the war-time Army when we shall have only 
1 few weeks available for their instruction? 

Answer: This is a serious problem and one that ts re- 
ceiving earnest attention in my office. We expect to select 
for training as radio operators only the most promising 
ind mentally alert of our Signal Corps recruits or draftees. 
Assuming ideal conditions, we hope to be able to turn 
these men out effective field radio operators at the end of 
16 weeks. The problem of the reserve divisions, therefore, 
seems capable of satisfactory solution. But for the in- 
active units scheduled to arrive in the theatre of opera- 
tions as part of the covering force, the radio operator 
problem will be more difficult. However, there are 
something like 48,000 amateur radio operators in the 
United States varying in ability from almost complete 
ineffectiveness to a state of excellence approaching com- 





mercial or War Department net standards. These latter 
and the considerable field of commercial and ex-Army 
operators will be our main reliance for the early units. 
We have contact with about 1,200 excellent amateur 
operators in our Army Amateur Radio System. These 
men, working entirely on their own time, learn Army 
procedure and handle Red Cross and other eme rgency 
traffic in accordance with Army methods. As far as the 
Signal Corps is concerned we can and will find a solution. 
This problem is equally serious, yerhaps even more so, 
for the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Ait Corps, 
Coast Artillery, and the several corps areas. It 1s pre- 
sumed that each has worked out its plans. 

Question 4: Because of its complexity of equipment, 
because of its lack of secrecy and because of its wide fre- 
quency channel, should not radiotelephony be curbed 
and should not Army field radio sets be built for radio- 
telegraph operation only? 

Discussion: During the last five years the Army has 
exhibited a marked tendency to abandon the radio key 
in favor of the mic rophone. This tendency is viewed with 
alarm by many students of the subject, who point out 
that when a radiotelegraph set is replaced by one using 
voice modulation, three important disadvantages attend 
the change: 


(1) The new set is more complicated, expensive 
and difficult to maintain; in addition it is heavier and 
requires more power for its operation. 

(2) Speech is less secret than dot-dash signals and 
le Ss ad: apt ab le to the use of code. 

(3) A voice modulated signal cannot be tuned ; 
sharply as can an unmodulated radiotelegraph trans 
mission. In allotting circuits, therefore, telephone nets 
require about 2'/ times the frequency separation as do 
nets which use unmodulated telegraph only. Owing 
to the inadequacy of the usable spectrum for Army re 
quirements, this appears an extravagance difficult to 
justify. 


In discussing these points in sequence, the situation 
may be analyzed thus: 

(1) It is true that radiotelephone equipment is more 
intricate, requires more skill for its maintenance and 
costs more than corresponding radiotelegraph equipment 
Voice sets are also slightly heavier. In addition they re- 
quire a larger power input for the same dist: ince range 
than do radiotelegraph sets. These increases in weight and 
power input might well be of decisive i importance for some 
possible special use, but when the set is to be transported 
by a motor vehicle or airplane and operated from its 
source of power or from a separate gas engine these fa 
tors assume minor importance. 

(2) An organized radio intelligence service will em 
ploy expert operators for its intercept activities. Such a 
service may be expected to have little difficulty in making 
reliable transcript of key traffic or of voice transmissions. 
In this respect, therefore, the telephone is not at a dis 
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advantage. However, when radio traffic is by voice in 
the language of the enemy, we may be sure his front-line 
troops will also listen in and that such an expanded radio 
intelligence service would almost inevitably learn at least 
the general intentions of the voice-using unit. The adap- 
tability of voice transmission to code * not been fully 
investigated by our Army nor are results available of any 
Lacking such 


inform ation, material he is been prepared to test the use 


tests which may h: ive been hel { elsewhere. 


of code with voice transmission. Reports of recent ma- 
neuvers indicate that an enemy would be likely to gain 
much information from our radio transmissions because of 
carelessness or ignorance in cry ptographing and unneces- 
sary informal communications between operators whether 
by key or voice. By the use of radio monitoring stations 
at future maneuvers, it is hoped to correct our de ficiencies. 
determine the weaknesses of our methods and learn the 
relative merits of radio telegraphy and telephony in re- 
spect to secrecy. 

(3) The dispersion of small Army forces at widely 
se parated posts generally permits each such unit to utilize 
for its training the entire frequency band of each of its 
types of sets. These units are thus able to be most liberal 
with themselves in the matter of frequency channel sepa- 
ration for the various local nets. Warning of scarcity in 
case of a large concentration disturbs them only slightly, 
as of some oe remote possibility which may never occur. 


Such being the case, it is difficult to make them see the 


famine of frequency — which will exist when a 


field army is concentrated in a theatre of operations. 
However, in spite of the nonconcurrence of the using 
arms, the extravagant demand of the telephone channel 
for width of frequency band is a vital concern to us all. 

This analysis seriously indicts the radio telephone. The 
only friends it has are the people who use it; they swear 
by it. They point out that for rapid operations, coded 
telegraph messages are entirely too slow for the need, 
whereas a few soni by voice are sufficient to coordinate 
instantly the movements of a large force. They mention 
the fact that three or four highly “trained radio mechanics 
can keep many sets in operating condition whereas the 
numerous operators, since they need not be fast key-men, 
can give much of their training time to other specialties 
required by their units. Radiotelephone enthusiasts also 
attempt to show that, for the more frequently used mes- 
sages, a simple prearranged code, supplemented by a 
specially prepared map, will secure the necessary secrecy. 
They contend that before an enemy could solve such 
messages and act on the information they contain, the 


November-] 


vestigate the tactical possibilities of voice trat 
But they must be prepared to use the telephon« 
serious restrictions which will have to be impos 

Question 5: A war-strength field army und 
allowances will have about 2,000 radio sets in n 

27 separate nets. So many nets cannot operat 
av ailable frequencies without mutual interfere: 
being so, why not take much of this equipm« 
from the troops now burdened with it and | 
those sets which can all operate at the same tin 
would avoid some of the confusion we now expr 
radio operation and would save men for the fir 
Moreover, the money which is now spent on thi 
radio equipment could be utilized for other thin; 
we sorely need. 

Answer: (1) Before answering this question 
“Who 
troops presumed to be burdened with radio eq 
Obviously not the Air 


ask and answer a question of our own, 


that they cannot use?” 
Cavalry or mechanized troops. There are left tl 
Infantry, Field Artillery, Antiaircraft Artillery and Sig: 
Corps. These troops are apparently assumed t 
burdened. But are they in fact? It is true that the f 


1 


more speedy group will require the lion’s share of ¢ 
limited frequencies and that there may be too few cl 
nels left over to permit all nets of the latter grou 
operate simultaneously. 
a positive statement and say there definitely will | 

few channels, we must know the character of o peratior 


However, before we mak: 


in which we shall be engaged. If these operatio! sv 
be similar to those on the Western Front in 1918 ¢ 
there is no question about it; there will be too few char 
nels to go around and some modification will have 
made in the normal organization of our radio nets 
(2) In such a case, it will be the duty of the 

Signal Officer to find a solution and to devise a sp. 
radio organization to fit the situation from day to da 
The indicated solution is liberality to units in the ma 
effort and to those anticipating special need, but 
straint to those in less vital operations. The Army Sign 
Officer will remember that radio is only an auxiliary ot 
contingent means for these troops and he will know hov 
to apportion the available frequencies so they will do ¢ 
most good. For example: our charts usually show all 1 
infantry battalions, 4 regiments and 2 brigades of ad 
sion on the front line, grouped i into six tactical nets a 
thus requiring six different frequencies. This ie | Is 
purely schematic and we never expect to see such a for- 
mation in action. Three regiments with six or seve! 


battalions on the line would be a more likely attack for 
mation. Three frequencies, instead of six, would serv 
the infantry needs of such a formation. In emergencies 
even a single frequency might save a situation otherwis 
lost. During the bombardment of the 3d Division by 
the Gimens on July 14 and 15, 1918, at the Ma 

every line of the 4th Infantry was severed. Eight p pairs 
of linemen went out in an endeavor to repair the breaks 


situation would have so changed as to render the infor- 
mation of no value. 

Answer: After considering all sides of the problem, I 
continue to view with distrust the use of the radiotele- 
phone because of its lack of secrecy and its wide fre- 
quency channel. Pending results of tests of radio secrecy 
and collection of further information on use of frequency 
channels, I believe it wise for the using arms to fully in- 
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ry man was either killed or wounded. Radio was 

sorted to and operated successfully. 

But many strategists find it difficult to visualize 
ns on the North American Continent similar to 
ich-warfare stalemate of the Western Front. They 
swift-moving thrusts by forces operating with 

c collediasion but with considerable tactical in- 


dence and wide intervals between adjacent forces. 


ain ideas are strategic speed, surprise and fast 


g drives against vital points. If the operation of a 
; blocked it will not necessarily dig in and organize 


head-on attack against a prepared position. Rather 
{ seek to TF in and to move with speed to strike 


blow elsewhere. It will abandon its strategic 


mobility only as a last resort. If this be the likely char 
acter of our future operations, we shall need all our radio 
nets and shall be able to operate them simultaneously. 
Incidentally, it would be quite impracticable to maintain 
wire communications tor operations ot this character. 

Such are the questions. It 1s well that they are asked. 
[hey indicate that thought and study are being given to 
our radio set-up and discussion of such matters is valu- 
able. Although I live with this problem and have a cer- 
tain familiarity with it, I almost never leave a new discus- 
sion of it without feeling that I have touched a new point 
of view and am therefore one step nearer the correct 


solution. 


[he opimions expressed and the conclusions drawn in this article are those of the author and not of the War Dx part 
ment. This ts true of all articles published in The INFANTRY JoURNAL, but in view of General 
Allison’s position as Chief Signal Officer, the fact is restated Eprror 


| the duty of the Army to teach the people so that the y may have a proper 
realization of our true condition. It is for the Army to take to the people the military 
lesson that it bas learned as their servant, to point out the fallacy of their blind faith 
in universal peace, to burst the bubble of our national conceit, and to bring the peo 
ple to such an understanding of the facts that they will demand a military policy 
that will not fluctuate with the wind of 
defense will be paramount to loc al political selfishne SS 


[ 


politics, and in which the que stion of national 


Captain Hucu D. Wist 





Signitis 


By RAPHAE! 


Then Simon wondered, bebolding the miracles 


Acts 8:13. 


and signs which were done 


URING mark 


placard billboards and sidewalks, and to inscribe 


adolescence the desire to and 
maxims upon privy Ww: lls, 1S considered more ol! 


le Ss normal. An ofts hoot ot this tendency, the ste aling y 
and hoarding of signs by colle; ge yout h, causes little com 
ment, except perhaps by the victim of the larceny. 
When the desire to pl: Ace explanatory signs upon all 
manner of inconsequential and obvious dicecns extends 
adult life, it aberration, an 


held 


into may be considered 


extensive study of which properly falls in the 


abnormal psychology. 
A less extensive study of this malady (which | have 
dubbed Signitis) has been made in this paper, and per 


tains exclusively to the military maniutestions. | chose the 


military because | believe the symptoms to be a trifle 


more acute than in private 


activity. [he liberal scientific 
spirit compels me to admit 
at the outset that I may be 
that I can_ be 


wrong, and 


convinced otherwise. How 


ever, let’s examine the evi- 


dence gathered from one 
small garrison where the dis 
ease is endemic. 

The regiment was camped 
ten miles from the 
the 


hundred-mile 


reserva- 
first leg ot a 
hike. At the 


head of K Company’ s street 


tion, on 


was the usual pyramidal tent, 
complete with bulletin board 
and guidon. A sign hanging from the canvas and another 
shed to a wiles 
tent. Two signs announced respectively that First Ser- 
geant Smith was the first sergeant, and that Private Jones 


announced that this was the orderly 


the company clerk. The supply tent, next in line, was so 
designated by a sign. Serge ant White, it appe: ared, was 
int, by a mechanic named 


sergea saned 


5 


the supply 
Brown. 

The shelter tents of the men were pitched in prolonga 
tion of the line of the first two tents. A small panel 
be aring the name of the occupant was set on a stake be- 
side e ache shelter half. As an additional dignity, corpor: als 
and sergeants had a ground panel indicating their squads 
and sections. 

Across the street under a fly, white-clad figures labored 
Two sad-faced 
varlets dressed in sagging denims languidly sopped dirty 
water about in G-I cans. To the upright pole of the fly 


“Kitchen,” 


in an aromatic haze of slum and coffee. 


was nailed a four-foot panel: it stated, so none 


should doubt. Small, white panels with black 
were attached to such objects as the icebox, fie! 
and serving tables. 

At the end of a pathway ay beaten by the hurry 
of purposeful men stood a khaki w all, from wh 
short stays emerged the same men, less hurried 
purposeful, departing with carefree whistling. " 
said the sign, simply. 

On this ‘day the ‘re was an inspection, with the i! 
and staft properly impressed by the copiousnes 


Owing 


signs 
ign ° s 


to the limited space, the men, wl 
playing equipment, were forced to remove theit 
plates in order to get in and out of their tents 
g the 


dl 


c 


pli icin 


signs they failed to preserve the 
alignment. In backer: cking, a habit which ee 
quire, this irregularity 


was commented upo 


asperity, thus des stroying the adv ants ge obt: uned 
The next day the regiment moved out. Comy 
left 103 signs behind. 

By 


camp, 


retreat it th 
the company 
original gallery of sic 
At the time, t 
CO 


upol 


display. 
was assuring the 
that 


honor not a bit of 


( ompany 


tion was available, Serg 
White was bowling down t 


road 


the lost signs, 


by the mechanic whos« 


were still ringing 


transt 


a truck in que 


with 


accompa! 


thre ats of action ‘that W 


accompany any further | 


of valuable property. 


So K Company wend 


Way across country, 


baggage. 


ge. The problem B transportation was 


eventually by a harried cook, who used the signs for 
wood during a rainstorm. Cooks are not eid on 


-not even by the most austere company commianaer 


This was just a sample of what K Company cou 


when hampered by field conditions. At home in the 


where life Was even and the flourish 


painting had a larger field. 


arts could 


In the blank space on the wall ¢ f the hallway 
abaft the 


board with removable panels, fashioned Cite thirt 


orderly room door, 


lars worth of plywood, stain clear varnish, and 


fittings. 


at . 
At tne top was the name ot the corps area comm 


followed by the names of lesser commanders, di 
for 
man in the company, arranged by platoons and s 


There 


include the first sergeant. There was a space 


with an eve for symmetry. was space f 


103 signs secreted in the compan 


1 


os 
once io an elaborat 











of- —— the day-room orderly, and the cooks 
0 The theory was that at a glance one could tell 
ust here everybody was at any time. 

[t; maintenance grew a trifle ‘complicated. Post head- 
s transferred lieutenants about with complete dis- 
of K Company's name board. The men changed 
heir ratings, jobs, squads, and platoons with 
jishcartening ease. Finally came a pay day 
and what a party—the regiment will 
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KITCHEN 
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zations of the post tound it advisable to ingratiate them 
selves with the post painter. 

For instance, I C ompany was in dire need of a panel to 
identity the red fire axe h: inging over the red bucket in the 
hall. The axe was labeled “fire” and so was the bucket, 
but it was felt that a tasteful arrangement of red, white, 
and black procl: uming “Fire Only’ 
sure the axe ag: unst being use d tot purpose Ss 


of agriculture or mayhem. The painter ar 


wouk | in 








talk of it for years) down at Mickey’s Bon 
rill, which resulted in the busting and 4% 










r of two corporals, the destithens, of a | 
The | 
board collapsed under this assault, and 





and the jailing of six privates. 






w gathers dust behind the 1g08 pool table 





the cellar. 





Nevertheless, K Company was still well y/ 





vided with signs, inside of barracks and 
wut Garbage callie bore aloft tin plac ards 


“cans, 






” in addition to the small tags beneath each 
can announcing that it was a repository for ‘ ‘ashes,’ 
page and ‘ 





stating 





gar- 





All doors were labeled with the 
activities 


‘paper. e 





names of the 
“empty. . 


or occupants, including two 





hat were 





These sign activities for C lompany , K, and the rest of 
deal mainly 





on the shoulders of the 
painter. As in most posts where Signitis 1s prev alent, he 
devoted much of his time and that of his assistants to 
the manufacture of signs. The real painting was done 
by prisoners and duaile from the companies. He was a 
genial inebriate borne alternately on the roster of the 
Quartermaster Detachment and the Guard Report. His 
ssistants mixed and dispensed paints, while he painted 
signs when not restrained by temperamental difficulties 
not unconnected with gin. 


the post, 





post 









At times he reached a state 
f alcoholic deterioration rather difficult to overlook for 
the Officer of the Day and other dignitaries charged with 
the preservation of peace. Manifestly, he could 
artistic abandon while in the 
guatdhouse, and almost invariably his sprees took place 
when an all-important sign project was about to burst 
into full glory. 

Our post painter enjoy ed peculiar privileges. There were 
ilways sign projects, official and semi-ofhicial, of which 
the Quartermaster was unable to determine the degree of 
priority with any equity. Hence 
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unt signs with a fine 








; individuals 


and organi 


wesex ) crac, ) 





=" , By 


y rived in the early forenoon smoking a dilapt 
. dated cigar, pourboire from the post ex- 
change epresenting a very nifty curlicued 
arrangement of Stay Out This Means 

You!” | faving refreshed himself with a sand 
h wich and a snort of lemon extract in the mess 
ri hall, he painted the sign in three hours while 
the troops sweated mightily in the sun on a 
variation of the platoon in attack 


| omor 
| le sed 


at the commissary won him the tavor ot 


touching up “Today” and 


row at the post theatre he saw the shows free 
For Inv entory 

the commissary serge ant and a tree packay ive ot razot b lades 
So he lived a life of hap py-s gO lucky bohemian sm while 
his less gifted comr ules deveanl de mselves to the business 


of learning the art of war 


Our post also had a sign gravey ard in a warehouse at 
the far end of the Quarterm: ister Here could be 
found defunct signs of all descriptions: C.M.T.C. 
R.O.T.C. O.R.C 


hours of ide Church; 


area, 
signs; 
signs; announcing the 


signs; signs 


swimming r schedule signs; signs 
of indiv iduz ils long de ps art« d and of ictivities and units 
long obsole ee; 
No Bills.” The era of the color-conscious KO with a 
yen for green and buff was well re presented; Mrs. KO 


thought her potted ger. iniums went well with th: it com 


and one sardonic masterpiece re ading * ‘Post 


bination. The natural wood and black exhibit was large, 


beautiful and costly. 
but it 


By and large, it’s a harmless sort of diversion, 


does take an amount of time ind ¢ Hor t that ould W ell 


be devoted to useful projects. Perhaps, after the advent 
of M Day some large souled individual will announce 1n 


ong yo 
No signs 


a xcept those absolutely necessary.” 


a voice of brass: And will then qualify it 


by S ay Ing, 


A ps SSI 


mist will tell you that nothing will come of this, but 


then, you never can tell 








The Medical Front 


By Major GeneraL Epwarp Crort 
Chief of Infantry 





VTP NHERE is no army in the world whose history is as 
consistently glorious as the official accounts would 
And, 
Although victory has never dese rted American 
arms, there were times when that lovely lady must have 
been sorely tempted. Nor can those periods of her temp- 
tation be ascribed solely to the chronic apathy of our peo- 
ple toward things military. 





- have us believe. untortun: ately, 


ours 1s no 
exce ption. 


Indeed, more often than we 
like to think, our own lack of imagination and our fixa- 
tion on the past have combined to give that lady a rather 
bad fright. 

Of the many instances that might be cited in sub- 
stantiation of this, the curious refusal of 
the average officer of the line to recognize the indispens- 
able rdle of the Medical C orps in both peace and war. So 
ingrained was this strange professional prejudice that 
arabes the serio-comic tragedy of the Spanish-American 
War nor the terrible ‘ailicoeeene of the Dodge Commis- 
sion could materially shake it. The military muted was ? 
parently wedded to the thought that there could be 1 
vital relationship between one group dedicated to war 
against life and another dedicated to war against death. 

The fact that I stand here today indicates how thor- 
oughly that absurd and dangerous prejudice has been 
laid by the heels. In fact it is difficult for us to believe 
that some twenty-five years ago not a handful of line of- 
ficers could have solved the most elementary medico-mili- 
tary problem. And from the tactical point of view the 
Medical Corps was equally deficient. 


I elect but one: 


The impetus for reform did not come from the line, as 
some of our people think, but from the Medical Depart- 
ment. Though more than one medical officer shared in 
the glory, General, then Major, E. L. Munson must 
certainly be recognized as the guiding spirit. Under the 
drive of his initiative the vital rdle of the medical estab- 
lishment in combat was brought home to the line officer 
for the first time in American history. 

Those of us who have been in the service long enough 
will remember that the first medico-military problem 
given in the United States Army was solved by the Line 
Class at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, during the winter of 
1909-1910. By 1911 no problem at that school was con- 
sidered solved unless the student officer made suitable 
provision for the disposition of the medical detachments, 
organizations, and wounded. In such fashion did the line 
eventually come to its senses and the Medical Corps to 
the great position it holds today. 

Whatever lingering doubts the die-hards still cherished 
were quietly buried in France. There they learned that 
modern warfare is not only impossible but unthinkable 
without a trained and adequate medical service. 


*An address delivered at the convention of the Association of Mili 
tary Surgeons of the United States, Detroit, October 29, 1936 





But this educational process was not confined t 


actionary alone. No one who served in that gre 

left it without a sober realization of the certible t 

can be taken by disease. The great influenza ep fe: 
pointed a lesson that none che served in that w.r wil! 
soon forget, that an army is unremitti: 
saulted by a microscopic enemy whose death-dealins po 
tentialities are far greater than the most efficient we spon: 
man has yet icienl Today we know all too well 


bre ach in our medical defe nse may send an otherw 


namely, 


vincible army crashing down to defeat. 

That is a disquieting thought for those of us who must 
lead men in battle. For, in spite of your best and cor 
tinuing efforts, there are still some sections of your line 
that are only thinly held and on one front, at least, ther 
is an alarming gap. Gentlemen, in common with you w 
are worried Bech that great and still unconquered ¢ 
of respiratory diseases. We know that you are attacking 
this stubborn enemy on a thousand fronts and we -_ W 
you well enough to realize that once you have launched 
an attack you continue it until your ultimate ow peaa 
reached. The respiratory group will go the way of typhoid 
and yellow jack and plague. Need I add that we hope it 
joins the dodo as a museum piece before the next great 
conflict overtakes us? 

Before I pass on to other things I would like to tell you 
that we of the infantry have hoon following the span 
of Captain Kuhn’s work on a meningitis prophylaxis wit 
the greatest interest. Those of us who saw this man- 
hiller at work in France saw something we will never 
forget. And then there is the matter of measles 
children’s disease to those who have not seen it run 
through an entire command and who are unfamiliar with 
its attendant dangers. That is another section of the bac- 
terial front that we hope you will be able to strengthen 

Those are thoughts that many of us who served over- 
seas brought back with us. They are things that must be 
re messiesed and must be planned for. On the other hand 
we invite a very real danger, both medically and tac- 
tically, if we endeavor to inte rpret the war of tomorrow 
exclusively i in terms of the war of yesterday. 

The armies of the world are in a state of flux. Organi- 

zation and armament are changing from day to day 
Tacticians are groping for answers to problems whose 
very hypotheses are uncertain. Under such conditions a 
blind fixation on the past may well be fatal. Rather 
should we emulate the Romans’ two-faced god Janus and 
look at both the past and the future. It is a difficult ts isk 
for we must not only be wary of the specious and obsolete 
answers so easily found on the old battlefields but we 
must be equally on our guard against extravagant 
oe of the untried and unproved. 

But however nebulous the future battlefield may be 
we can already recognize certain definite trends. We 
know that there will be great fleets of aircraft and great 
fleets of tanks; we know thet motorization and mechant- 
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ire here to stay; and, despite all the humanitarian 
ver signed, we know that gas is going to be used 
unprecedented scale. 
1Ccw of these things, | believe you gentlemen are 
to encounter two types of cienaliies i in increasing 
ers——mustard cases and out-and-out burns. It should 

an uncommon occurrence to find mustard casual- 
ties soaring to the hundred per cent mark in the smaller 
units. For instance, in our recent Second Army Maneu- 
vers, low-lying aviation, employing a pseudo- mustard 
pray, caught a battalion of horse artillery in route march. 
The weather was bad, the ceiling low, and the bat- 
talion, occupying a half mile of sol space, felt itself rea- 
sonably safe from the air. When the umpires checked for 
the tell-tale mark of the spray they found 82 per cent 
casualties in personnel and 84 per cent in animals. A little 
lacer the same aviation surprised a cavalry squadron that 
had closed up for a halt. The check revealed casualties in 
excess of go per cent in both men and animals. Gentle- 
men, there 1s grist for the medical mill in these two obscure 
ex: imples from a peace-time maneuver. 

But in addition to these mustard casualties it seems to 
me that we must expect and prepare for another type of 
burn. Today there is more than one indication that ther- 
mit and white phosphorus are going to be dumped on 
rear area installations in appalling quantities. But even if 
we discount this rather gruesome possibility, we cannot 
escape the gasoline motor. Our tanks, our trucks, our re- 
connaissance and combat cars—in fact all of our gasoline 
transportation—will present a continuing fire and explo- 
sion hazard. And as they go up under enemy fire and 
enemy bombing, I rather suspect that you will find more 
ist, 2nd, and 3rd degree burns than any of us like to con- 
sider. In any event we hope you will be ready for them. 

Such probabilities as these are relatively clear; it is 
when we turn to organizational matters that we encounter 
confusion and uncertainty. We know that our heavy 
World War division will soon pass out of the picture be 
cause it cannot be adapted to the fast moving tactical 
pattern of the modern army. That our War Department 
General Staff will eventually give us a small, highly- 
maneuverable division can scancely be doubted. And ‘with 
the advent of that division all of us will be confronted 
with an entirely new set of problems. Both line and 
Medical Corps are working toward an adequate organiza- 
tional solution. At Benning where we are conducting ex- 
tensive experimentation with a new regimental organi- 
zation we are tying in closely with our medical advisor 
in an effort to arrive at a thorough understanding of the 
problems involved from the point of view of both the 
mec — man and the infantry soldier. 

n this connection it is always profitable to see what 
our ae friends are doing. In the Militar-Wochenblatt 
for October 25, 1935, I found a proposed medical or- 

ization for the German motorized division. As a 
fn officer I am particularly taken by the suggestions ad 


vanced. Let me outline them briefly. 


Captain Hirsch- 
berger, the author, 


believes that tactical considerations 
slene demand that the burden of evacuation be shifted 
from the division to the regiment. On this basis he builds 
his organization. Each company would have one medical 
noncommissioned officer and 2 to 4 men each equipped 


with a motorcycle and side car r would be 


‘T he side ca 
designed to accom modate a weuniel man whee down. 
For the battalion he advocates 2 medical officers, one non- 
commissioned officer, one medical motor truck, and one 


The medical truck should be 


constructed in such fashion that it can be used, when nec- 


motorcycle with side car. 


essary, for minot surgical operations. His motorized regi 
ment would have one medical officer, one noncommus- 
sioned officer and one motorized medic al platoon. The 
pl: itoon woul { CONSISt of two othcers, one a surgeon, and 
40 enlisted men. It would be equip ped with one armored 
car, one motorcycle with side car, one motorcycle solo, 
one truck equip ped for surgical operations, 5 motor am- 
bulances, 2 of which should be cross-country vehicles, 
one medical supply truck, one medical personnel truck, 
and one motorized kitchen. 

In accordance with his idea of shifting the evacuation 
burden to regiment, the headquarters of his motorized 
division would only include 2 medical officers, 2 noncoms 
and one motorized platoon similar to the regiment's. In 
addition it would be equipped with one armored cat and 
2 trucks for medical equipment. 

I have presented this German officer's ideas at some 
length because it seems to me that they are eminently in 
keeping with the times. | cannot conceive the medical 
units of a motorized division organized along horse-and- 
buggy lines. Indeed, in this respect at least there must 
be a clean break with the past. Of course, Captain 
Hirschbe rger 's organization 1s de signed for a division that 
is 100 pet cent motorized, but cert: unly it 1s fle xtb le enough 
to be adapted to any degree of motorization. Ac any rate 
it 1s one officer's solution to a new problem and it is a 
solution that commends itself highly to at le ast one dyed- 
in-the-wool infantryman. 

From our viewpoint the main thing ts this we are 
definitely on the toad to modernization. We are moving 
forward. We know that we will meet obstacles of all sorts 
but we also know that we will conquet the m. I urthermore 
we know that we will make mistakes as all nations and all 
people must, but in time we will see them and correct 
them. With the naturalist Peattie we are aware that “‘dis 
coveries, systems, concepts, bol 1 visions do not spring full 
born from the brow of genius. [hey come up slowly out 
of the sea of ignorance wih absurdities like sea weed cling- 
ing to their Laake and barnacles of superstition adhering 
fess to them.’ But as the world grows ol let and as our 
field of vision enlarges we become increas singly adept at 
shaking off this sea- weed and scraping off these barnacles. 
The oF te let us go on with our dredging in the great un- 
tapped seas that 4 be fore us 














Twenty Jominis Are Wrong 


By DissENTER 


APPROACHED with interest and read with amaze- 
ment the lists of books that the JOURN: AL'S twenty 
Jominis recommended to young officers. The inter- 
est was due to a realization of che importance which 
necessarily attaches to the busine Ss of getting started 
right in this military game. Ihe amazement was due to 
the inadequz icy of the pub lished lists to meet the needs 
of the youngster. 

[he directive to the Jominis is partly to blame for the 
results, because it limited recommendations, at least by 
More in line with the 
obvious and worthy purpose of the Jou RNAL would have 


been a request for 


implic ation, to military works. 


“writings other than current maga- 
zines, periodicals, regulations and similar material, chs at 
the young officer should acquire.” That, in my opinion, 
is what the beginner needs and what he wants. 

Passing over this phase for the moment, let us turn to 

1 brief critical analysis of the lists that were compiled 
“Hs the replies of the Jominis. The compilation appears 
on page 457 of the September- October INFANTRY JouR 
NAL. Here they are: let’s look them over again. 


First List 
Title and Author 


Volumes Price 


1. Infantry in Battle I $ 3.00 
2. American Campaigns (Steele) = 2 10.00 
3. Stonewall Jackson and the American 

Civil War (Henderson) I 5.00 
4. History of the U. S. Army (Ganoe). I 5.00 
5: Military Policy of the United States 

(Upton) .... ; i 75 
6. Defense of Duffer’s Drift (Swimeon) . , 75 
7. Outlines of the World’s Military His 

tory (Mitchell) ies ‘ ‘ I 3.00 
8. Principles of War (Foch) ears 1 7.00 
g. Battle Studies (Ardant du Picq) ..... 1 2.50 
10. Officer’s Guide 1 2.75 

Torat $30.75 


SECOND List 
Title and Author 
1. My Experiences in the World War 


Volumes Price 


(Pershing) . 2 $ 2.95 

2. The American Army in France (Har 
Re “a 5.00 

3. History of the World War (Liddell 
ER yee err ore 4.00 
4. The Infantry Battalion in War oineanens 3.00 
5. Liaison, 1914 (Spears) ........ I 6.50 
6. The C -ampaign of the Marne (Ty ng). 1 3-75, 
7. Cannx (von Schlieffen) . 2 3.00 
8. The Ghost of Napoleon (L iddell Hart) 2.50 

g. Sherman: Soldier, Realist, American 
(L ED? a winks Cb.2 cewaguwe's I 5.00 
10. The Conduct of War (von 1 der Goltz) i 425 
TOTAL $: 39.95 


Now I contend that with few exceptions these lists fail 


utterly to meet requirements. For instance, any work 


recommended for the young officer should be 
a nature that it can be largely understood by that 
A ton of gold- be: aring ond which yields the hand 
only a how flakes of golc 1 after long hours of hard 
proves to be high pay dirt chia washed by 
mining equipment. The metal content is there bu 
equipment is in idequ ate to extract it in paying qua 
In all books of the ‘ ‘Jomini Lists” there ts pay dirt 
in some, less in others. But when sifted by the I 
equipment of the youngster the return from m: 
them will scarcely be want the labor. Later, wl 
shall have improved his equipment, he'll mine 
with great “a 

I feel safe in asserting that no Jomini would 
mend a ym of, say, six years’ commis 
service to the  Comenand and General Staff School. Yer 
several of the books they recommend for less expet 
officers would not have too much significance ey 
the new Leavenworth graduate. 


As an illustration let us consider von der Goltz’s Th, 
Conduct of War. In his introduction the author says: “I: 
, the action of masses 
of troops after they have been deployed, that we shall 
have to devote our principal attention.” Moreover 
remains true to his avowed purpose. How much can th 
young officer “in the very first years of his service” con 
prehend of “‘the action of masses of troops after they hay 
been deployed?” How much can he absorb? Yer 
this dish he must pay $4.25. In every respect von 
Goltz is more appropriate to the diet of a fourth pay 
period officer. And the same criticism applies to others 
of the lists. 


is to this very subject, however, 1.e. 


Of course the reader who has digested such solids 
American Campaigns, Principles of War and Genera 
Pershing’s Experiences is in a good way to take on voi 
der Goltz without fear of sour “enntihe. But I feel that 
most immature digestive systems will have revolted 
the task assigned ‘them long before reaching the last 
named. 


Now I know that at this point some people will f 


that I greatly underrate the intelligence of the young 
officer. Intelligence is the capacity to quickly grasp ide 


and relationships within the scope of our experienc: 
believe that this capacity is more or less fixed. You har 
it or you don’t. My comments in no wise reflect on th 
intelligence of the youngster but I cannot and s 
not inndiogk the Sesleittains of his experience a, y : 
early acquisitive years. In fairness to all concer 
cannot recommend the study of higher math to one w! 
has not yet mastered arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
A requirement for any hissoricat work is accurac\ 
fact. On this score Steele, with commendable frank 
indicts his American Campaigns in his introduction 


preface to Volume I has this: ““No one can know 





hoerter 
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isses 
shall 
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how far they [his studies} fall short of being a 

d work. . The Rebellion Records have virtually 
closed hook for me. [ regret that I cannot 
e more year’s work upon them [his studies | be 
nding them forth; but they cannot wait lo: nger for 
work of this kind is sadly needed by the students a 

yervice Schools 1 connection with their course 1n 

ry history.” 

we see that the author was not unaware that his 
pre pared lectures fall far short of the desired goal 


And it should be noted in 


1g that thev were prepared for “students at the Set 


licarv historical works. 


Schools.” 
Now Steele fans contend that although there may be 
are neverthe 


. “ce ” 
uracies 1n the accounts, the lessons 


s well worth while. As a general proposition I cannot 
see how sound lessons are to be drawn from inaccurate 

ounts of an operation. As a matter of fact many of 
Stecle’s comments are, to say the least, misleading. This 

in no sense due to carelessness or lack of integrity on 
the yuthor’s part but his lack of source material and the 
pressure of time which, as he says, did not permit thor 
ough research of the available material. 

Another requirement for any historical work that is to 
be really studied by the novice is that it be reasonably 
To be able to rattle off the dates, hours and 
ia rs of many campaigns and battles is taken by some 
1s an indication of great military wisdom. Too often we 
re dazzled by memory giants who having met us for 


complete. 


but a moment ten years ago, recall on sight that we are 
‘Addison Sims of Seattle.”” When they get started I feel 
“So what!” But in all fairness | 
must admit this may be sour grapes for my own mem 


impelled to exclaim: 


ory for such things is none too good. 
™ that as it may, Steele’s accounts are mere outlines. 
flesh and blood and nerve systems are almost totally 
king Du Picq in his Battle Studies describes exactly 
what I mean. And if you are not thoroughly acquainted 
with this classic, wait no longer to secure an introduction. 

Hence I reassert that Lersisne of inaccuracy and sketchi- 
ness, American Campaigns, whatever its value to mili 
tary students of more mature experience, has no place in 
the cornerstone of the young officer's library. Especially 
it a cost of ten bucks. 

Time and space preclude further elaboration of the 
unsurtability of the “Jomini Lists” 
military needs of the young and inexperienced. From the 
point of view of helping to develop well-balanced mental 
uipment and a strong military character they are for 
most part of little value. As previously pointed out 

failure to meet these conditions is properly at- 
tributable to the JouRN aL’s directive to the chosen sages. 

Vhere the fault lies, however, is of no moment. Any 


to meet the early 


th 


library should include writings that are calculated 

evelop certain indispensable qualities of mind and 
choracter. To determine which qualities should be de 
ve’ ped we must further analyze the youngster to whom 
would point the wav of self-improvement 


uM 


A vast majority of young men, and | fear tar too many 
oldsters, are inclined to regard widely advertised, easily 
read and expensive military tomes, like American Cam 


} 


paigns, as authentic h methods or 


lonorance of researc 
laziness lies at the root ot this very real evil In the 
case of the younger ofhicers, unfamiliarity with research 
gets the call; in that of the others, laziness. A knowledge 
ol how to test what he reads tor accuracy 1s indispe nsable 
to anyone who hopes to reduce the dross per ton of un 
finished product or to know the finished from the other 
[herefore, right at the start of his military career the 
beginner should learn the methods by which statements 
of military facts are properly established or scrutinized. 

Ot course, [ do not expect that anyone will thoroughly 
research every historical work he reads. To do so would 
be inefficient. The principal value of knowing sound re- 
s¢ arch methods 1s that it enables the reader to quickly 
distinguish reliabl« studies trom those ot dk ubrful au- 
thenticity. In this connection, | recommend to all who 
might wish to see what a properly prepared military work 
looks like, The Trutl About Chi kamauga Park by 
Gracie and The Campaign of Chancellorsville by Bige 
low. For the reader who has to count pennies the if pur 
chase 1s not recommended. The difference between these 
masterpieces of thorough research and American Cam 
paigns, tor instance, will be quickly apparent 

By making careful research ourselves, or by verification 
of the research of others we establish the facts. But facts 
themselves are valueless. It is only when we have dis- 
covered the true relationships between the m that we can 
be said to have le irned 

The mental process by which these relationships are 
established is known as thinking and the person who dis 


An origin il think 


er is one who discovers new rel tionships Such was 


covers these relationships sa thinker 


Newton who, starting with a falling apple went on to 
the law of gravity. 

The number of people who think all is small; the 
number who think frequently is smaller; and, in an 
entire generation, the number who discover wholly new 
relationships 1S negligible 

Now I am not concerned with this last tiny group. 
They are gifted with genius and need no guides. I am 
however, intensely interested in the normal youngster 
who wants to think but doesn’t quite know how to 
started. 


get 


And for him I propose some good clementary 
work on the art of thinking. 


Of the early handic: aps undet which most ot us labor 


none is more binding y than lacl k knc wledgc ot men. 
No matter what his position be in war an ofhicet has to 


Nobody 


whether subaltern or high commander can hope tm su 


command and work through human beings 


ceed in war and battle, especially in the face of re 
verses, unless he understands man as an individual and 
man en masse. The acquisition of such knowledge can 
not, of course, be obtained wholly from books. But much 
that will be helpful to one who thinks can be gained 


from study ot the recorded observations ind experiences 
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of others in this field. Furthermore, such study should 
commence early and terminate only when someone places 
lilies in our hand and we never know they are there. 
I lence, some of the first books to be acquired by a young 


officer should deal with man and men. 


That an officer should start early to cultivate his tactical 
sense none will question. As far as this feature of his edu 
cation goes, I would stipulate only that the works ac- 
quired be within or not too far beyond his ken. Thus, 
to study the division or corps before he has at least a fair 
acquaintance with the subordinate elements appeals to 
As I have pre- 


viously intimated, to study the handling of masses with- 


me as a highly unprofitable procedure. 
out a considerable background of mental experience is 
largely a waste of time. 

Thus far we have been concerned only with the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Let us turn now to a no less 
important factor in the make-up of a successful com- 
Much that is understandable 
been written on character development and much is to be 
No list of twenty 
works will be ade ‘Qué ite if i it me not include at least a fe "WwW 


mander characte r. has 


learned from these writings. basic 
that portray directly or indirectly the character qualities 
of some of our great leaders. Even if we do no more 
than look at word paintings of the character of a strong 


If we 


take the pains to go farther, coldls analy ze ourselves and 


man we absorb something of his finer attributes. 


then scientifically set about molding our own characters 
along the lines that our observation indicates as desirable, 
we can, of course, lay a foundation that storms will break 
over in vain. 

From the published compilation of the Jominis | am 
forced to conclude that the recommendations made were 
based pretty much on the authors’ own experiences and 
without due consideration of the problem that confronts 
the recently commissioned officer. They reason, perhaps, 
that what was good enough for them is good enough for 
him. Such reasoning spells stagnation. Human progress 
is largely due to the discovery of better ways. 

I contend that there is a better way than the compila 
tion of the Jominis. Just as thirty years ago a stubborn 
Scotchman contended that there was a better way to learn 
to shoot the rifle than merely by firing ammunition until 
proficiency had been acquired. That marksmanship train- 
ing was infinitely improved by the Scot, who successfully 
struggled against the prejudices of custom, nobody fa- 
miliar with the old haphazard methods and those of 
today can deny. 

Now I neither think nor claim that I am particularly 
qualified to say just what books are best suited to the 
situation but I do feel that the lists given are unsatis- 
factory and that the JouRNAL will be performing a worth- 
while service if it will clarify its directive to the Jominis, 
reopen the whole matter, and call for new lists designed 
to meet the conditions herein set forth. 

Having taken what I feel is justifiable exception to the 
“Jomini Lists” and to the directive that started all this, 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


November-De, 


and having set up the specifications which in my 
such lists should meet, I am ready to stick my 1 
and offer a first list which others of wider ex; 
can doubtless improve upon. I sincerely hope th: 
who can do so will and that they furnish the |; 


an appropriate second list, too. 


First Lis1 


No. 1. lf. A poem by Kipling. 
REASON FOR SELECTION: Is the basic formula for s1 
any walk of life. Stresses in understandable languag 


qualities of character that every leader should possess 


No. 2. Principles and Problems of Right Thinking 
book by Edwin Arthur Burtt 

REASON FOR SELECTION: Modern treatment of logic 
and thinking. Of the few texts on the subject with 
am familiar, this most nearly fills the need. 


and the last chapters have no value for us 


It is Not eas 


No. 3 Hist 


Introduction to Resear« b in American 
textbook by Homer Cary Hockett. 


REASONS FOR SELECTION: Provides a basis for discrim 
between authentic historical studies and the other kind 
methods which if followed ensure accuracy 
search. Not so well suited to the needs but will serve 


of something better. 


No. 4. Battle Studies. A book PY Ardant du Picq. 


REASON FOR SELECTION: Is an unexcelled study of n 
battle 
No. 5- The Crowd A book by Gustave LeBon 

REASON FOR SELECTION: Is a scientific study of m 


Read this one 
rabble-rousing. 


masse. carefully. Your objective in life 


is engaged with the enemy. 
brings on a feeling of insecurity which it is the primary « 
of commanders to offset. 


No. 6. Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War 
book by Henderson. 
REASON FOR SELECTION: Although glorifying Jackson 


much and occasionally inaccurate in minor points, it 


can be termed a fine philosophical character study of a sti 


The 


resourceful commander. 
portance to the beginner 


operations are 


No. 7. Infantry in Battle. A book published by the INFAN1 
JOURNAL. 
REASON FOR SELECTION: An accurate, well written 


of actual World War experiences. 
phere. that 
exactly 


Proves convincingly nd two situations at 


alike, 


its conditions and that even in*more 


conditions small-unit commanders have many opportunit 


think and to use initiative. 


It cannot become outmoded until we have another wai 
similar work embodying experiences therein is written 
may not even then. It is comprehensible to the novice 


significance will be apparent only after wide experience. 


No. 8. Psychology and Leadership. A study by Major 


H. Burns, Infantry. Issued by the Command 
General Staff School in 1934. 
REASON FOR SELECTION: A condensed, highly inte! 


practical presentation of this important subject. 


in individu 


Bear in mind, too, that the feeling of s 
that man enjoys in the herd is largely absent for infantry w! 
Rather, the void of the batt 


of secondar 


ac 


Is full of battlefield at: 


Inc ide 





{ 


is WI 


yj 


that each situation must be solved accordi: 
or less stabilized war! 


No matter what his arm or s 
every youngster will profit immeasurably by study of this 














a 


horoughness in research. Although prepared at the 
S. S. it is not alone for the blessed but comes within 
1 of all. 


\ Defense of Duffer's Drift. A book by Swinton 


ON FOR SELECTION: A practical handbook with valuable 
n tactical reasoning. The medium used is ideally suited 
of limited mulitary experience. 


N Warfare. A book by Spaulding, Nickerson and Wright 


SON FOR SELECTION: Furnishes an important background 
sound knowledge of the scientific side of war. Carefully 
d. easily understood. Will always be valuable. 


though not entirely in line with my proposition, a 
word of advice to the ambitious on how to read any 
wort while writing (other than the textbook type) may 
Go slowly. lt is not 
.ccumulation of facts that we should seek but the full 
ning of facts. This requires frequent pauses, and long 


be altogether out of place here. 


nd serious meditation when we run across a nugget. 


For instance, consider this bit from from Kipling’s /f 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting—” 
The sages of every age have extolled the virtue of 
tience. ‘Only the wise ‘sodas It, practice it and profit 
by it. How many can sit for hours and wait without irri- 
tation for a hand? The good poker player can and does. 
The other kind stews pee his ill fortune, slams the 
cards on the table and finally tries to bull his luck. He 
seldom is one of those who stay behind after the game to 
put the chips away. 
Carry the thought on into the field of war and battle. 
Watch Stonewall "leckson as he accepts with equanimity 
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his tactical defeat at Kernstown and —— ly turns to 
a contemplation of future possibilities. Grant, Lee, Sher 
man, Thomas, to mention a few familiar leaders, all knew 
how to wait. That they knew far more is beyond the 
point. I am merely trying to show how to absorb gems 
of wisdom, to profit by the recorded « xperiences of others 
If you don’t get the idea immediately, try again. It will 
be worth your time to understand 

But no matter he Ww slowly we ir id not. h w often we 
pause to think, we do not get from a si! gle reading all 
that can be gotten from any of the mast rpieces. Today 
certain things hit us squarely while others, no less im 
portant, muss the target compl tely. The next time with 
our greater experience, some thoughts that missed us be 
fore suddenly strike home 

I hesitate to say how often I have read Ba ttle Studies 
by du Picq and Stonewall Jackson and t American 

il War by Henderson. I began both . some twenty 
years ago. Yet today I still find things in each that click 
tor the first time lt 1s thus with all truly fine written 
efforts. 

As a last word to those who would venture to direct the 
study of the budding military generations, allow me to 
suggest that theirs is a grave and important re sponsibility. 
Sometimes our advice is tak en. W hen it proves to have 
been bad we are criminally at fault unless we have given 
the be st of which we are capabl , In my opinion this mat 
ter 1s so vitally important that I think the Jominis owe it to 
themselves and to the service to revise their original rec 
ommendations and submit the revisions to the JoURNAI 


whethe r the editors dex ide to restate the ir directive or not 





To AWAKEN in the mind of the soldier a live interest in his education and training, 
and to stir into action the higher instincts of bis nature, should be the aim of every 


officer who aspires to become a real leader of men 


PERSHING. 








s 
Fitum 
By INGRAM Cary 


[ IS told of General Nathan Bedford Forrest that 
once when a somewhat lethargic subordinate wrote 
him asking tor instructions he flew into a passion 


and s¢ IZING y 


1 pen Scr wwled 1 | have 


n reply one word. 
— ae. wi rd as an appropriate title tot this story. 


Inder present day palin doctrines and methods, 
an involve wide envelopments, rapid movements and 
trag gmentary orders of telegraph brevity, commanders 
ol cubuedion ite units will often be compelled to meet situ 
ations that are not covered by the orders under which they 
are acting; and sometimes the decision indicated by ac 
tual circumstances will be variance with the mission 
assigned. For example: during the recent Second Army 
Maneuvers the commander of a motorized infantry bat 
talidn operating with a mechanized force received by radio 
when 


I lere 


was a problem: on the one hand the order appeared In- 


an order consisting of the single word “withdraw,”’ 


he believed the situation c alled for offensive action. 


complete, and on the other he felt sure that he should 


attack. However he played safe by moving several miles 
to the rear and waiting for orders. 

Professional knowledge can be acquired at the service 
schools and in other ways, but the qualities of initiative 
le adership and moral courage, now more essential in a 
commander than ever before, are gained mainly rae 
self-dev clopment. Without doubt reflection upon his 
torical incidents that illustrate a display ot f these qualities 
stimulates their development. The account which fol 
lows is presented with this purpose in view. 

By the end of 1g02 the Philippine Insurrection had been 
Nevertheless 


some alan le | ilipino le aders were still hol« ling out 


quelled and a civil government set up. 


against American rule. Among them was one General 


San Miguel, 


he ad of onl hundred men had been operating with 


1 brave and energetic leader, who at the 
some success 1n the more sparsely settled and wil ler parts 
of Bulacan and Rizal Provinces. Under American officers 
various flying columns of native infantry, scouts and con- 
stabulary, each one company strong, were in the field 
trying to locate San Miguel and destroy his force. 
Company A, 1st Battalion, P.C., formed one of these 
columns under the command of Captain Cochrane. This 
company, numbering three officers and 145 men had been 
constantly in the field in Luzon and the southern islands 
for more than a year. It had never been surprised or de- 
feated, 


and never lost a gun. 


had never abandoned a dead or wounded man, 
¢ Some of the noncommissioned 
oficers had served in the Spanish Army; a majority of 
them and many of the privates had marched under Gen- 
eral Funston in the expedition that captured Aguinaldo. 
Such then was the outfit that trudged into Montalban 
on the Mariquina River on the afternoon of February 6, 
1902, and bivouacked in the plaza. 


The Presidente had his e irs 


cut off. 


The evening me: il had been eaten and the compa 
just settling down for the night when a mount 
senget tode in from the provincial capitol at Pa 
els ghteen mules to the south. He handed C aptair 
rane the following y message, 


San Mig cuel reported is vicinity of Bosoboso. ( 
Company of Scouts 1s prs to move 


dated February ¢ 6th 


across mo 
from Mariquina and should reach Bosoboso by da 
tomorrow. A mixed force of Scouts and Constabular 
Pasig moving via Antipolo should arrive Bosoboso ab 
same time 
quina River Valley, strike Bosoboso from the North 
operate with other columns 

ALLEN 


Brig. General, ¢ 


C ompany / A marched within half an hour. The 


Your Company will proceed at once up } 


Af 


through a deep gorge that lacked a trail. Cochran« 


therefore obliged to le ave the Vv alley and find a way 
the mountains. He had no map. The map used t 
lustrate this narrative was not made until ten vears lat 


With only short halts, the march continued tht 


out the night and until late in the afternoon of th 
lowing jun at which time the company approached R 
When Cochrane sighted the town he halted 


boso. 
company in a concealed position and then, witl 
scouts, 
corner. 
digging pits under their houses. 
were for protection against rifle fire. 

In the Town Hall Cochrane found the 


dente’s head was bound up, his face disfix gured, 


entered the town via the ravine at its nort! 


They told him the 


seemed to be in pain. After sending one of his. ‘ 


back to bring up the company, Cochrane questioned 
Presidente and obtained the following informatior 


“ 


General San Miguel with 


a large, well-armed 


had arrived at Bosoboso the iin before. By his « 


the Presidente was beaten and had his ears cut 


punishment for accepting office under the Amer 


Civil Government. 
rations for his command, 
and entrenched 
and the trail leading to the East. 


That morning (February 7th) a mixed compat 
native foot troops with American officers had mat 


into Bosoboso. The captain in command inquired 
Captain Cochrane’s column, evidently expecting t 
him at Bosoboso, 


After assessing the town two 
San Miguel crossed the | 
in a strong position covering th 


drew toward Antipolo. According to the —. 


captain knew that San Miguel was entrenched 1 


because he went up into the: church tower and lock 


. 


Viar 


quina River was in flood, and above Mont alban it i] W 


UW 


On the outskirts he Saw some of the inhabit nt 


President 


(Mayor) and several other municipal officials. The Pr 


but after waiting about an hour wil 
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surgent position, stating upon descending that he 
see the Filipino flag flying and also some sentinels 
anced on the west side of the river. 


y this American 
left without attacking San Miguel or waiting 

r at the town. The Presidente replied that the cap- 

cain said his men were almost barefoot and couldn’t 
in the mountains off the trail. The Presidente also 
something about Natatakut, which in Tagalog 

s being afraid, but would not repeat or elucidate 


hrane asked the Presidente why 


cs 


emark. 


hen questioned as to the exact number of the In 
“Nakoh, Marame! 


adc ling that they had some 


the Presidente a, 
Many! 


like the ones C€ arried s the Americ ans. 


nts, 
her! 
Wh my mother. 


No other American columns had appeared. 

Cochrane’s first sergeant learned from one of the town 
tials that he had San Miguel's ofhicers 
cing about reinforcements and saying that their general 


5 


overheard 


was going to take the offensive soon and destroy every 
merican column he could find. 
"Codes climbed the church tower and studied the 
aes stile shelf 


uch the town was loc ated to the river, the ground was 


position across the valley. From the on 


a rice cultivation. The Insurgent 


proved roads in the theatre of operations. Communication 
which can be effected now in a few minutes, or at the 
most in a few hours, was then a matter of days. Most of 
the country was blanketed in heavy jungle and the trails 


The 


cx 


that slithered through it were narrow and tortuous. 
rate of march on the best of them seldom, if 
half an Moreover 


and native guides were not alw ays reliable. 


ever, 


ceeded a mile and hour. no maps 


were available 
[he captain considered his mission. His orders were 
He was to strike Bosoboso from the north and co 
San Miguel, in 


stead ot being in the town, was holding a st Crone y 5 po sition 


C lear. 


Operate with the other columns But 


] 
across the river. Furthermore chic INSUTO< nt chief re 


tained full freedom of action: he could await attack where 


he was, pass to the offensive, ot slip away during the 
pursuit 


night and evade As ror cooperating with the 


other columns, neither was present and there seemed to 
] 
be no way of getting in touch with either one before the 


Although Coch 


had been in the 


next day. rane was only twenty-four vears 
old, he held rot 
He knew the countrveand the peopl and prided himself 


1 
more than tour years 
good — 


He knew that he would be old ault if he let San 


Miguel get away without a hight on the other hand 


on a well-earned reputation for ment 


But 





flag and parts of the intrenchments 
were in view; also rage groups of In- 


I rgents evide ntly 1 observ ation, on 


near side of ch river. 
Cochrane descended from the tower 
s his company marched in. He could 
sec = it the men were almost exhausted. 

ight was falling and with it came the 
in. A decision had to be made im- 
The 
captain wondered. He could not account 
of the 


diately, but what should it be? 


for the action column com- 
nander who had entered the town that 
morning and then withdrawn. Perhaps 
this ¢ aptain had come to the conclusion 
that the insurgents had been reinforced 
and that he had missed contact with 
both Cochrane's company and Costel- 

In that event he might have de- 
( ded that not only was an attack out of 
but that 


dangerous to remain in the vicinity. 


the question it was even 


Cochrane was not surprised at the 
tallure to join up with the company 
1 Mariquina. He had long since 
a that combined operations in that 
gle-covered wilderness often failed to 


work out ac cording to plan. 
\t the time these events occurred, 


‘ there were no motor vehicles and air 








Bs, ) J ; : 


ANTIROLOTEE as 


\ INSURGENTS “ FLIGHT 
\ SCATTERED 
\\ 4 HERE FEB 9 


[POL 


BRrvmy \ 








nes. Radio communication had not 


ie into use, and there were no im- 





. ' ’ 
Company A s march over the mountain 
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he was fully aware that if he attacked this greatly su 
perior force and lost the fight both his prestige with the 
natives and his reputation for good judgment with his 
superiors would suffer. 

ather had fought through the Civil War 
under General Nathan Bedford Forrest and loved to talk 


about his old commander. In 


Cochr: ine sf 


his perplexity Cochrane 
turned for inspiration to the man whom his father had 
characterized as the greatest leader of the W ar, with the 
possible exceptions ot Lee and Jackson. What would 
Forrest have done in this situation?’ Would he have with- 
drawn? Would he have sacrificed the initiative by pas- 
sively awaiting attack? The answer was plain. Forrest 
would have fought, not rashly but audaciously, making 
and the accidents of the ground so skil- 


fully as to turn apparent disadv: int: ges to his own ad- 


use of his force 


vant ige. & ochrane rec alled the story about the officer who 
wrote for instructions and Forrest's forceful and laconic 
reply: ““Fitum.”’ 

Thereupon he decided (1) to halt for the night, (2) to 
reconnoiter and Q) to prepare to attack carly the next 
morning, with Company A alone, should the other col- 
umns fail to arrive. He put the company in the stone 


church; established 1 small outpost, bought food sup- 


He 


then sent the following message by two native runners to 


plies; had a good ial served and let the men rest. 


Antipolo: 


To any American Officer: 

Arrived Bosoboso 4:00 P.M. today, February 7th, without 
meeting other columns. San Miguel with force estimated at 
400 men now intrenched on right (East) side Mariquina 
River opposite this town. I will attack at daybreak tomorrow 


Please inform Commanding General, Field Force, Pasig 


Further 1 interrogation of the earless Presidente brought 
additional information regarding trails, 


5 


fiver crossings, 
The Presidente said that 
the valley where the insurgents were intrenched had been 


the hostile force and the terrain. 


under cultivation and was fairly open, the upper slopes 
being covered with cogon grass and the gentler slopes 
dyked for rice growing. He aes remembered that an in- 
surgent derothenens occupied a spur of the mountain in 
rear of the insurgent left. 

After dark Cocheene, accompanied by a native guide, 
a lieutenant, and two sergeants, reconnoitered a trail that 


The recon- 


naissance diadooed th: at both the route and the crossing 


led to a crossing a mile or so down the valley. 


were practicable and were not covered by the i insurgents. 

Cochrane returned to the church 4 before mid- 
night. With the information now in his possession it 
was easy to formulate a plan for the next day. San Miguel 
evidently expected that an attacking force would follow 
the direct trail that ran from Bosoboso across the open 
valley to the ford in front of his position. This would be 
nice, indeed—for San Miguel. His riflemen, resting 


comfortably in their wenches on the heights beyond the 
river, would have a field day and that vatnaily without 
risk. But Cochrane did not propose to conform to San 
Miguel's wish. He decided that he would leave Bosoboso 
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at half past three in the morning, move by the r 
had discovered, and launch a surprise attack on t 
surgent right flank at early dawn. 

The company marched according to plan and 
at the ford north of the town. Before the sun 1 
company had re ached the south edge of the jungk 
800 yards in rear of the right flank ‘of the hostile | 
and on higher ground. The valley in front was “. 
from where Cochrane stood he had a clear view 


enemy s trenches. The insurgent solc liers were st 


blue 


cons yicuously in the morning light. 
~ s 


to, their shirts and aa blanket rolls show: 


All were 
westward. 

Halting the company just long enough to pern 
men to chose up, Cochrane pointed out the Inst 
position and ordered - “Attack at once; 
toons in the hring line, 


Ist and 2 
1st Platoon on the night; 2d 
toon in support. Move on the fi: igpole and hold yo 
After the ist ar 


P latoons had deploy ed and adv anced he ordered the 
port platoon to deploy and follow him. 


until you get under 400 yards.” 


Then he 1 
forward following a short distance in rear of the 
line. 

The American attack driving in suddenly on the 





rear took the insurgents completely by surprise. After 


much confusion ee some de sultory firing, they scatter 


and fled southward to the mountains, leaving the 
littered with their dead and wounded. Company 
casualties were two men wounded. 


By 


eight o'clock the fight was over and Coc! 


halted lace company at the fest of the mountains west 
Bosoboso to rest and reform before continuing the pursuit 


At that time he saw on a bare mountain top far te 
westward a marching column that proved to be the 


company from Mariquina. Contact having been est 


lished, the two companies pursued San Miguel’s 
during the day and night of February 8th and aasenel 
February gth. On the gth the insurgents scattered 
this coupled with the exhaustion of C scheonn” s com 
brought the pursuit to an end. 


San Miguel reassembled part of f his command we 


San Mateo at a p! ace called Corral-na-bato. A few d ys 


later he was killed and his force completely destroy« 
two scout companies commanded by Captains Ries 
Nickerson. 

A discussion of Captain Cochrane's action is n 


order. In arriving at his decision, he followed th 


rule— 


arrival of one or more of the other columns the e: 
might have been destroyed then and there. It ts tr 


course, that his attack and pursuit drove the insur: 


force out of the mountains into more open country 
to that extent assisted in its ultimate destruction. 
But Captain Cochrane did not comply with that pa 
his mission that prescribed codperation with « 
columns. Naturally, the responsibility for non-cor 
ance rests squarely with him. Current doctrine con 


W 


“When in doubt, attack.” There is some quest 
as to the wisdom of this decision. If he had waited for t 
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parture from an assigned mission is clearly set 
in the Command and General Staff School's 
hlet on combat orders. It is quoted here bec ause 
of our officers are unfamiliar with it. But, regard 
familiarity, the following extract can not be read 


ten: 


ireat stress 1s laid upon the importance of adherence to 


mission. A commander cannot abandon his mission 
thout incurring the risk of wrec king the plans of his su 
rior. It is not to be understood, however, that a com 
nder must stick blindly to his mission regardless of the 
lopments of the situation. History is full of instances 
which commanders have had to abandon their missions 
suse of changed conditions. 
Only a radical change in the situation will justify an 
In such circumstances the fol 
wing principles will guide the commander in deciding his 


purse of action. A mission will never be de parted trom 1n 


indonment of a mission. 


tter or spirit 
So long as the officer who assigned it 1s present and 

oes not himself alter it. 

b. If the officer who assigned it is not present, so long 
s there is time to report to him and await a reply without 
sing an opportunity or endangering the command 

It the above conditions do mot exist, a departure trom 
ther the spirit or letter is justified if the subordinate who 
ssumed the responsibility bases h:s decision on some fact 
which could not be known to the ofhicer who assigned it 


$25 


and if he is satishied that he 1s acting as his superior, were 
he present, would order him to act 
If a subordinate does not depart trom the k 


will 


mission when such a departure is clearly demanded h« 


“tar : 
ve held responsible for any tailure which may ensuc 


, , 
How does this doctrine tic in with ¢ iptain ¢ ochrane’s 


iction at Bose bos v4 


In that day and in that country it 


was necessary and customary t comm ind 


, 

ers great latitude in the execution of an ass gned mission, 

Che very conditions under which the 
| | 


columns opet ited 
precluded close supervisior 


In this case the commander 
taken 


im at Pasig and get a re 
yy Moreover I ni } ought ‘5 


\ 


: : 

of the Field Force was not preset t and it would have 
, 1 1 

two days to communicate with | 


at | ist 


| 

I 

been definite ly lox ited and if ul SK ipe. 
I 


lad ( ocht im hes 
native na W ild have be 
Finally had taug! 


. 7 
concerted action in this wild c 


tated, the me percussions in his 
irent 
experience 
tu rialize no matter how precise 
( aptain Cochrane's decision to attack at on 
have bec nm we lI take n 

[he hohe at Bosoboso 1s only a torgotten if 
forgotten wat but the lesson it holds still merits the at 


tention ol those who aspire to lead soldiers in the held. 


THE AIR FORCE, having been born in a mechanical age, finds one man sufficie nt to 


j 


; y j ] ; ; 
fire a machine gun and pilot tre machine which carries tt But when one sees the 


man-power obsession of certain army minds one fears that if they had char 


Air Force they would insist on every single-seater fighter towing a captive 


j P 


/ 
a i ge of the 


, oa 
valioon 


} 


with a basketful of spare pilots. — Lippert Hart. 
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Some get it hot, 
Some get it cold 


Combat Rations 


By Captain R. F. Bartz 


Infantry 
HE ration of our army may well be the envy of 
every other army in the world. However, we have 
reason to be disturbed over the manner of issuing 
this ration to our well-fed soldier when he is in actual 
contact with an enemy. Let us look at the situation, not 
from the viewpoint of a G-4 whose concern 1s with rail 
heads, daily trains, and the zone of the interior, but from 
a harassed 


addition to a multitude 


that of an infantry captain in the front line 
company commander who, in 
of other details, is concerned with filling the stomach 


of Private John Doughboy who is tired, dirty, and 


HUNGRY. 

The battlefield demands extraordinary powers of en- 
durance, both mental and physical, and the chief means 
of sustaining this endurance is a matter of major concern. 
Our Doughboy must be fed properly in spite of hostile 
machine guns, artillery, aircraft, tanks, 
gas, cold or mud. How to do it is the problem. 


terrain obstacles, 


The modern implements of war have made our lum- 
antiquity. 
preparing the hot meal, and during the journey from 
bivouac to the front line, they are excellent targets for 


bering rolling kitchens relics of In bivouac 


hostile aviation. Though all movement be Peta out 
under cover of darkness, the airplane flare still makes 
them vulnerable. 

Even if we had a kitchen equipped with a smokeless, 
sparkless, gasoline burner, would it be reasonable to as- 
sume, in the face of modern terrestrial and aerial weapons 
that this important piece of defenseless equipment could 
make the trek from bivouac to the front line in one piece? 


In any event it should be noted in passing that the odds 


against its survival vary directly with the distance 
negotiated. 

And consider this: If part of the ration has beer 
to the troops before they have made contact wit! 
enemy, it must be replaced by a delivery from the 
The wag 


truck that makes this delivery is subject to _ 


train to the kitchen’s night location. 


hazards that apply to the kitchen. The system might 

work in campaign against Afghans or Zulus, but against 
any modern European or Asiatic state it will bog dow: 
miserably. 

Under the present scheme of things, John Dough! 
is lucky if his supper reaches him by g p.m. T hen, sit 
the kitchens must be out of the forward area by dayli 
breakfast is served and a cold lunch issued between 1 
2 A.M. ' 

Road jams, miscarried or misunderstood orders, and t 


This very effectively breaks into a night's res 


usual difficulties encountered at night, all play their part 
in weakening the chain of food supply. 

The final hazard to the rations begins when they 
turned over to the carrying parties. This is a phas 
volving extreme danger to both men and food. Dut 
the Aisae- Marne Offensive in July, 
of 13 men (ominous number) was detailed from th 
Platoon of Company K, 26th Infantry. Of this deta 
one man returned alive. Needless to say, the 3d Pls 
ate very little that night. More than one of our W 


1918, a ration | 


War units went without food for as long as 72 
gainst 
fighting powers had been seriously impaired. 


Moreover this occurred even a an enemy w 





It will keep the meat on his 
ribs, the steel in his muscles. 
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retically our system is simple, but even the 
st systems may go awry im war. Supply becomes a 
le scramble of time schedules and rendezvous points 
tis transferred from the map-problem room to the 
field. 

| consider the quality of the food that does reach 
The that 
lates on top of it is not likely to eer either the 
il or phy sical well-being of our front-line soldier. 


stination. inch or two of cold grease 


a hard-bitten veteran will tell you that his can of 
| beef was a feast indeed when compared to some 
Then, 


1S the rather unappetizing thought ot gas con 


conglomerations that reached him. too 
nation. 

the results of this system, when measured in terms 

or tr qui antity and quality of food received by the man 

justify the manifold dangers that both 

If not, 


and here it 1s 


on the front line, 
personnel and matériel are subjected to? ‘s there 
4 practical remedy? I believe so, 
In our modern canning industry, research and experi 
nce have combined to solve the problem of hygienically 
With 


as a starting point we should find little difficulty in 
lving a ¢ 


[ serving almost every conceiv able food product. 


canned ration that is small enough to fit in the 
c pocket and at the same time meets every require 
nt of nutrition and palat: ability. Each can should con 
enough food for one complete meal, and that food 
ould be appetizing whether hot or cold. Of course, the 


should be provided with a key- -type ope ner and its 


terior might be compartmented for meat, vegetab le, 


id perhaps a sweet of some sort. 

[hese are details for the experts to work out, so I won't 

further into their province. I merely point out that a 
ned ration can be produced that would not only be 
re nourishing but more appetizing than any food the 
nt-line soldier is likely to get under our present scheme 

f su supply. Moreover it onl simplify supply, be gas- 

proot and eliminate the old prob ylem of the unw: shes 1 
ress kit. 


lo deliver this canned ration I propose a vehicle 
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signed along the lines of our light fast tanks. Such a 
vehicle 1S sturdy, hard to put out of action and able to 
transport hundreds of 
country make 
It takes hiring 
line perhaps at the division railhead and moves directly 
to the 


ration tins Its 
road bloc ks 


on its load miles in rear of the 


compact cross 


abilities light ol 


and minor 
obstac les. 


front-line units. It can leave twenty-hive 


or thirty miles to the rear and still arrive in less a 
it takes a 


i point 
me than 


] | 
kitchen to travel five miles 
] 
gested system also m 


rolling 


rate 
The sug mplihes the matter of 


Carrying parties Fy mnt-ana-t I pron s mular to those 


now used fot Carrying mortar ammunition ont well be 


tion vé hi le. A 


part of the standard equipment of each rat 
hell 
shel] 


ind pass through 


carrier, so quipped can fall into holes, wade 


streams take cover trom hr gassed 


areas and his load ot comb it as issued 


iffected and 


rations will remain 
casu les the how is un 


salvaged 


cases we 


Even if he becomes a 
in readily be 


In some will not need carriers. Tanks may 


| 
be able to make their way to the front lin 


there 


itself and 


under cover of night or in position dehlad 
out the Darkness ind other 
little difference Cot 


11S simple procedure with ladling out cold 


pass 


easily handled tins rain 


idvers¢ conditions will make 


npare 
th 


greasy food 

f : k le lil . 

rom container to mess Kit under like circumstances 
Our present scheme of food supply in battle sets up 

hot meals for front-line 


| 


the impossible ideal of 
Our 


troops 


1 
ittempt to contorm to this ide al ent uls ner ulean 


effort on the a of the supply iwencies, and pers nnel 
ind matériel hazards that ar ut of all proportion to 
the re sults haaheied | cv s ind 


all though ol l cart scr { cl ec to 


obvious truth 

abandon 

face with the enemy d'hote 

meal that we 

tanks, gas, hell or hig lude 
| 


everything that haunts the hur ory oughboy s imagina 


ition 


tion, it will keep the meat on Nis ‘ in his 
muscles, and will certainly kle his palate far more than 
inything he 1s likely to ge e venerable horse-and 
system that ts 


bueoov I] ar 
ugeyY still in voguc 








You Can't Win 


By Mayor E. 
Infantry 


D. Cooxt 


ERGEANT Mayor McCtousky placed file No. 354.6 
on the desk of the new brigade S-3 and pointed 
with a stubby finger. 

“Our training sodele calls for an inspection next Sat- 
urday by the brigade commander,” he said, shifting his 
eating tobacco to the other side of his face. 

Captain Bill Busher glanced at the entry indicated and 
ruffled through the remainder of the file. 

“Seems as ‘though you had a lot ot paper work for that 
one formation,” he ventured. 
McClousky made free of the C apt. ain’s spittoon. 
“Te got us by,’ ’ he confessed blandly. 
Bill "hooked out over the parade ground. It was not a 
large post he had come to. The garrison consisted of a 
regiment, less a battalion, with a brigade headquarters 
supe rimposed upon the troops. 

One peace-time regiment was a small force to satisfy 
the demands of two energetic staffs. Quite often the sol- 


diers were wanted simult: uneously by both he: adquarters 


and not infrequently the two aggregations behaved very 
much like’a pair of turbulent hens struggling to set on the 


same b: itch of eggs. 

When their bicke ring became too vociferous, the bel- 
ligerents were separated by a wrathful post commander 
who was entirely capable of re moving a whole staff with 
one sweep of his pen. 

The brigadier was a doughty old gentleman with very 
positive a If he left the reading ra regulations to his 
subordinates, he at least demanded common sense in their 
application. When he didn’t like a thing, he said so. His 
announced aversion at the moment was excess paper 
work. 

He had just sent one document back to Bill with a 
caustic demand for more action on the drill field and a 
lot less on the mimeograph. Bill had not advertised this 
rebuke, but felt he had better indoctrinate his sergeant 
with the new idea. One more boner and the old man 
would probably have them both down in the Q.M. ware- 


house counting socks. 
said Bill, “The general just got through 
telling me to cut down on the paper work. He thinks 
roe s too much of it already.” 
McClousky nodded in sage agreement. 

“He’s right. In the old day ‘s we put the [.D.R. in one 
hip pocket, Field Service Regs. in the other and we was 
ready for anything. Nowadays, it takes two escort wagons 
and a Mack truck to carry all the regulations, and even 
when you have them you can’t find anything.” 

“Then why add to the burden by writing a complete 
field order for the inspection of one skeletonized regi- 
ment?” 


Bill pointed to a long row of old-fashioned buildings. 


“Se rgeant, ‘ 





Those guys can’t move wi'h.- 
out they see something down 
on paper. 


“There are the barracks and there’s the drill groun 
companies can fall in, move forward six paces ar 
parade 1s formed. Instead of mimeographing a 


what, whe re, when, and hows, 5 


why can't | get « 
phone and just tell the regiment to be out there at 
o'clock Saturday for inspection?” 


McC ‘lousky scratched a dubious head. 


‘| don’t see why you can’t, C: aptain, he admitted 
I bet it wouldn’t work. Those guys won't move wit 
they see something down on paper. They got a stafl 
tells them how many times a day to blow their nos: 
their headquarters is so full of Kalamazoo binders it | 
like the C Ons gre ssionsg il Library.” 

Bill re: ached for the ‘phone. 

““Here’s one order that won’t get into any binder 

promised. 


He lifted the receiver and got regimental headquat ters 


“Hello, Eddie,’ 
Bill Busher.” 


The answer from the other end was polite, but 


’ he addressed the adjutant, “T! 


cordial. Bill was a newcomer and under suspicion. At 
because he knew the regimental officers would hold | 
guilty until he proved himself innocent, he ignored Ed 
die’s unsociability and tried to make his own voice as ami 
cable as possible. 

“I just called up to remind you, Eddie, that our schedul 
calls for the brigade commander to inspect your regiment 
at nine o'clock Saturday. © 

If sniffs are transmitted by telephone, Bill heard one 

“We know all about the 1 inspection, ” Eddie said indif 
ferently. “When do we get the brigade directive?” 

Bill made a wry face into the ‘phone. 

“We're trying to cut down on paper work, Eddie, s 
there won't be any directive,” he asserted. “Just turn out 
the regiment and I'll see that the general gets there on 
time. 

Eddie's insouciance evaporated into thin air. During 2 
brief, stupefied pause he struggled to digest Bill’s rema - 
When he eventually regained the powers of speech his 
tones were thick with suspicion. 

“You mean to say you're not going to put out 
he demanded. 


Bill affirmed. “Go ahead and lin« 


written instructions at all?” 


That’s right,’ 


your soldiers at nine o'clock. They've done it often enough 
not to need a directive.” 

Eddie made no reply, but his silence was dripping with 
disapproval. He hung up softly and without saying g id 
bye. He seemed to be removing himself from a danger 
ous situation. Bill turned with a shrug to McClou 
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re you are, Sergeant, you can put the hile back. 
my; one piece of paper work at least. 

’ McClousky saluted the spittoon on the way 

‘nce in his own office, Bill heard him repeat, “Oh, 


orinned. McClousky was a useful and privileged 


ter around the he adquarters. His military prognos 


but this time Bill believed 
be wrong. Bill felt assured of the regiment's co 


is were usually correct, 


ion once they realized he was reducing paper work 
t trying to put something over on hand. 

was not quite so sure whan C aptain 1 Alertson called 
phone a few minutes later. 

us is the regimental oe and training officer,’ 

tson began heimafly. I'd like to know if you have 

1 out whan formation the Gener al desires tor Satur 


annoyed Bill from their 
tial introduction. The man had impressed Bill as fairly 
yursting out at the seams with ambition and his egotism 
s like a kick in the shins—very hard to take. Further- 
he could not conceal from Bill his conviction that 


\lertson’s officiousness had 


General had made a serious error in the selection of 
In fact, Bill gathered that Alertson considered 

himself a much better man for the job than Bill. 
But Bill was not looking for trouble with any member 
f the regime *ntal staff. He simply wanted to cut down 
paper work and avoid further difficulties with the Gen- 
an So, smothering his real inclinations, he adopted a 

conciliatory attitude towards Alertson. 

“I’m sure the General will be pleased with whatever 
formation the regiment prescribes,” 
The attempt at diplomacy was wasted. 


he soothed. 
Alertson ac- 
cepted Bill’s speech as an indication of weakness and im 
mediately became more overbearing than usual. 

“We'll write the order for you, 
tically. 


he conceded sarcas- 
“But you had better ask the General what kind 
of equipment he wants us to take out.” 

Bill shook his head. This buzzard was going to be hard 
to cooperate with. 

Listen, Alertson “IT don’t have to ask the 
General because he has already told me. He wants the 
regiment to turn out with its usual field equipment.” 

Alertson virtually brayed his derision. 

“There isn’t any ‘usual equipment,’ ” he declared em- 
pt atically. “Haven’t you any kind of a table you can refer 
the General to? We keep one down here in the regiment 
that I made myself.” 

“Then you'd better use it,”’ Bill snapped. “And if the 
General isn’t satisfied you can make up another one. 
A receiver clicked and Bill had the mental picture of 
Alertson rushing to his colonel with news of the latest 
aff atrocity. 
wish you'd held off a little while,” Bill turned and 
i McClousky regarding him from the doorway. ““A 
just came in ordering the General away for a couple 
ys on detached service. He’s likely to be gone over 
rday.” 


.” he said. 
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A premonition of disaster Bill, bute he 


shook it oft. 


“The order ts already issued, 


SW ept over 


' said Bull, “The 


will just be out front instead of the General 


Colonel 
so what's 
the difference?” 

When Colonel Oldman 
assume the duties of post commander, Bill found that there 
[he Colonel liked things 


record. His first act was 


walked in next morning to 


was quite a lot of difference 
to tell 
Ball explained 
but 


put gown and made ol 


Bill to write a held order for the 


had 


was brushed 


IMs pe ction 


that he already issued verbal ins this 


tructions 

aside 

“Put it out in the usual form,” the Colonel directed 

You no 

tive in the files to use as a guide. 
Across the hall McClousky’s cus 


Chinese rong. It ever Bull he ard 


it then With oul prompting 


placidly. de ubt have irs direc 


t | ‘ 
a COP) OL Last ye 


pidot rang like a 


| told vou s he he ard 
] 


gy or further comment the set 


reant entered the room bearing hle No. 354.0 
“Well,” Bill defended himse if to the s¢ rgveat 
] 


anyhow. And we're not any worse off than 1 


[ tried, 
had writ 
ten the order in the first place. 

“I hope you're nght,” said McClousky went 
to work. 
and 
patched Field Order No. 3 to regimental headquarters, 
Wednesday. 
a buck 
‘Paragraph 4 


1s inadequate in view of the fact 


By evening they had cut a St tencil to rmally dis 


some four hundred yards away. This was on 

Thursday morning the order was returned with 
slip in Alertson’s handwriting stating that 
of Field Order No. 3 
that no reterence has been made to the equipment that 
is to be carried.”” Underneath were the Colonel’s initials. 


“Huh,” Bill grun ited, 
really believes that, 


“do you suppose the Colonel 
or is it somebody else’s idea?’ 
McClousky had no doubts on the subject. 


“IT think the 


Captain. 


regiment: il staff is taking you for a nde, 


They're just using the ¢ ‘olonel as a high-rank 
ing message center.” 

“Either way, we've got to get up some sort of an equip 
ment table.” 


“Yeah,” 


cul: ifs, 


said McC lousky, pulling out regulations, cit 
and bulietins “And we re going yr to need a oulja 
board and a lot of luck doing it, too. 

Mc Clousky had not rs. he It proved to be quite 
a task to ascertain what a soldier is supposed to carry for 
By dint of much hard labor and 
finally 


complete and mimeogr: ph a table of sorts. Marked pn 


a full-field inspection. 


considerable mental anguish, they managed t 
nex No. 1, this was referred to in Paragraph 4 and ap 
pended to their order. 

“Te won't agree with the om Alterson made up,” said 
Bill, vehemently pounding the st: stapling g machine, “but 
that doe sn't prove ours 1s wrong. 


’ McClousky ex 


“Tf they make us do it over again you 


“We can't prove ours ts right, neither,’ 
pectorated bitte rly. 


needn't worry any more over the General getting mad 


about extra paper work.” 


“Why not?” 
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“Because there won't be any paper left to work on.” 
The regiment accepted the order, as amended, but de 
cided they would require a ume table and diagram for 


getting into position. This news arrived Friday, 


before the proposed formation. 


“Good God,’ Bill breathed, 


trusted quarter of a mule under their own 


the day 


‘can’t two battalions be 
to march 
steam?” 

“I wouldn't know,” said McClousky. “They ain't 
never had a chance to try it.” 


lo mi ike 


tates the pacing a distances and recording of minutes. So, 


accurate time-table and diagr: um necessi 

out onto the par ade ground went Bill and Mc¢ lousky. 
LU nder the curious gaze ot interested sol liers and garri 

about, calculating time and 


son prisoners, they strode 


space. They squatted in the dust, lined up stakes, and 
drove them into the ground, 

Hot and dirty they returned to the office and troop- led 
the regiment into position on Annex No. 2. 


Bill wondered. 


Che Colonel had forgotten to men- 


“Is there anything else they can want?” 
It seemed there was. f 
tion th: it he de sired all officers and enlisted men on speci al 
duty to be with their organizations tor the Inspection 
or so Bill was informed by the re; giment: il adjut ant. Bill 
protested on the grounds that time did not permit their 
getting out any further changes in the order. 


’ Eddie su 


down on the paper work.” 


“Use the phone,’ ested sweetly, “and cut 


58° 
McClousky shook his head when this remark was re 

peated to him. 
“That's bad,” 

now, Captain.” 
“Whye” 


“Because you're carried on special duty and command 


he said. 


“They ve got you on the spot 


That's the special duty outht and has every 
They'll look like the bonus 


m arche rs, even if you can get the m away from their jobs. 


H Company. 


gol 1- brick on the post in it. 


Bill’ s he art sank, He was ina tough spot indeed. 
“Tl try it . ““Mavbe 


their bosses wont mind Curning the m out for. me. 


’ he said, with some MAISSiVINgs. 


The Quartermaster minded. He minded very much in 
deed. Without Corporal Brown, for instance, the com- 
missary would not open, the people on the post would 
go hungry, the CCC would starve. 


5 


’ Bill wanted to know, “If Cor- 


“W het would h: appen, 
poral Brown were to die?” 


In that case, 


get along without him. 


it seemed, the commissary would have to 
“Then on Saturday morning, assume he’s dead,” said 
Bill, hanging up. 


’ said McClousky, “I'd make double 


sure that my commissary bill was paid by the tenth of 


“If I was you, 


the month from now on out.” 
Bill grunted. 
“The shooting’s not over yet,” he prophesied. 
The post exchange officer was next. Lieutenant Gold- 
fellow was sorry, but it would be impossible for him to 


attend. He had to see a man in town about an oil con 
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tract. No other d: ry would do. It was a date of lon 
ing. Bill had to cut him short and assure him that 
Oo ‘deck. Saturday morning, Lieutenant Goldfelloy. 
be three paces front and center of the first pl Atoon 


pany H 


With more force than diplomacy, Bill next mar 


ore lse. 


uncover two janitors and some clerks in the post 
But when he started on the dental infirmary, Met 
ntervened. . 

“You know more about your own blood pressi 
f that dentist. 


me, but lay off They pull your te 


days if you're deficient in close-or rder drill. You 
along y with those other guys down on you, but \ 
ina bad way without your teeth.’ 

“I guess you're right,” said Bill, who had inde 
planning on getting some inlay work done in ¢t 
future. “And we 4 it will mean a couple of 
to worry about in the morning.” 

McClousky nodded glumly and then suddenly 
ened up. 

“Say,” he said hopef fully, “maybe the General w 
back tonight.” 

“The General?” 

Bill hadn’t thought of that. 
did return in time to see the regiment lining up of 
W hat would | h 
of the time-table and the equipment table after his 
to cut down on paper work? And last, but far from 


what would he say when he found Bill turned ( 


of stakes put out by his own st aff? 


his collection of rag: gedy golc 1-bricks? 
Bill shivered. 


Oh yes, he kne Ww, and it wasn t nice to contemp lat 


He knew ‘alee the old man wou 


last thing i in the wor. ld Bill Ww anted was tor the Ger el 


return until ; fter the oe coer 


’ Bill sighed. “Ig 


nd forget about it until morning. <s 


“Well, it’s ae na tough day, 


go home al 


But he didn’t forget, because McClousky called 1 


after supper to say that the General actually had r 
and would be on the field in the morning. 

Bill groaned and went to bed. He wished he 
fever and could get on sick report, but after taki 
special-duty men away from the doctors he knew 
have to break a leg to be marked quarters. 

Twice in the night Mrs. Busher awakened Bill b 


he was shouting y in his sleep. He dreamt he StOK 


spection with a company ot hobos whose tattered 


fell to pieces at the approach of a general. 

He was dragged from slumber shortly after day! 
the persistent ringing of the telephone. 
wearily from his bed. The bell pealed stridently 
barked his shins past several pieces of furniture. So 
like the general. The old man was an early riser 
haps he had gone to the office and, finding out wh 
been going on during his absence, 
marily relent Bill wind his staff. 

It ates to be only McClousky. 


Captain, P 


off.” 


was about to 


the serge ant was excited, 


But what if the old 


Bill stun 


“the INSpec { 
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:at do you mean?” Bill cried, very much awake by 
Who called it off?” 

one called it off, but it’s been raining for two hours 
| Davey 1s stull sending it down in bnachoets full. No 
uld use those stakes we put in without they had 







in Bill’s body. 
He laughed. What a break. The inspection would have 

he 1 another day. arrived, Bill 
be pitching, with Alertson & Company catching. 


ave of relief relaxed every muscle 






And whe n that day 











| | 
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By LieUTENANT Cotonet H. A. WapswortH 
Infantry 





the increased efficiency of the motor (has ) “un- 
takenly indicated the wisdom of a major substitution 






tors for animal-drawn transportation.” Re PORT OF 


rue Cuter OF Starr, U. S. Army, 1935. 







N our army it 1s axiomatic th: at if any activity 


| operate eficiently it must be conducted by 


is to 





an of- 
ficer who, through training and experience, knows 
how it should be done. 






Someone must know. 
For example 1 it has long been deemed necessary for all 
infantry officers to be teed j in stable management and 
ie care of animals, although many of them woul 1 spend 
years of service in rifle units, 







or ‘other non-ammoniac al 





But there was alway rs the chance that they might 
at a moment’s notice find themselves with four til 
riding, and 19 mules, draft, or similar four-legged prop- 


in their custody. 


ou thts. 







erty, 





Even the infantry Reserve officer has not been neglected 
n this regard. And although he may never iN. seen, 
and now probably never will see, a genuine government 







mule in the flesh, we are a NS a still attempting 


te] 





to instruct him, by correspondence methods, concerning 
the intricacies of the beast. 

We actually demand, for example, in an Extension 
Course lesson, that he answer such questions as: 






What derangement of bone structure causes an ani- 


ial to become ‘stled? 





"What are the names of the regions (of the animal) 
adjoining the costal region? 





What is the mechanical theory involved in determin- 
ing the proper slope, expressed in degrees, of the pastern? 

All this on paper. 

But why this persistent fi fidelity to an apparently lost 
cause? Simply beecause it is still possible that some of 

se officers may, at some future time, become responsi 
ble for public animals; and should that occur, they must 










know how to feed, water and groom, and how to prevent 
ure sore backs and bad feet. 
then, there exists this well-merited concern for the 









we ‘are of the army mule, how much greater the concern 


SOMEONE MUST KNOW 


Someone Must Know 
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His thoughts were interrupted by McClousky. 
“Captain, do you want I| should get out an order re 
scinding the inspection?” 

“No,” Bill fairly shouted. “If they want to go out in 
the rain, let them go. But no more written ord rs. Under 
stand?” 


From the other end of the 


wire 


came the sound ot a 


hard-hit cuspidot 


“Sure, € We ve 


] 
guys to cut down on the paper work 


vaptain, ! understand got to teach those 


If rank amateurs are to super- 
vise the job, it is folly to ex- 
pect satisfactory service. 


should be to give a corresponding knowledge 
who 


to ofhicers 


may become responsible tor motor vehicles, or 


already have that responsibility, And while considering 
this need, let us keep in mind two facts. First, the motor 
vehicle 1s rapidly coming into general use in the army 
while the animal is definitely he aded for the boneyard. 
Second, the unaided processes of nature may cure a sick 
mule, but no such natural process has yet been dis 


Moreover, 


mule may, and doubtl ss orten has, in the past, recovered 


covered to cure an ailing carburetor. the 


in spite of neglect or incompetent treatment; but a 
g 


carburetor, never. 

Then why not include ¢ irburetors in our curriculum? 
Why not turn, and at once, to acquainting officers with 
the principles and knowledge underlying the proper 
feeding, driving, ind stab ling of 


grooming ; our rapidly 


accumulating mechanical steeds? 
Motorization has brought with it che possibility of stra 
tegic and tactical movements at speeds that were impos- 


sible even a few years ago. And this increased mobility 


a4 
may well prove to be a deciding factor of our next war 


fully 
without a full knowledge of 


But it cannot be attained or what 15 as important 


reliably maintained, the 


limitations of our various vehicles, and an accurate and 


comprehensive idea ol how to us them and take care of 
them. 
Motorization ot infantry is now barely under way 
Even so, the small amount of motor tt insportation now 
operating in infantry units is already of vastly greatly 
potential value than all the animals still lefe in that 
branch. Moreover, the future program ¢ ills for enorm 


Army, 


and the Organized Reserve 


ous motor expansion, not only in the Regular but 


also in the National Guard 


In a few vears the Infantry will in all probability be 


almost wholly motorized, at le ast with resp t to the 


hauling of loads that the soldier cannot carry 
We have spent for new army motor transportation dur 
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ing the last few years in the neighborhood of ten million 
dollars, and many more millions will eventually be ex- 
pended. The vehicles purchased have at least 60,000 
miles of good faithful service built into them, but to 
what extent that service will be realized depends, 1 
large measure, upon the training of the officers to i 
the vehicles are entrusted. If ‘ak amateurs supervise 
the job, s folly to expect the satisfactory service of 
which a pire are capable. There ts nothing new 
or strange in this idea. It is the same old time- -proven 
doctrine- somebody must know. 
In the infantry particularly, motor vehicles must at 
times do much cross- country work and otherwise oper. ate 
under severe conditions. With intelligent c care and opera- 
tion they will function efficiently. Ths vehicles we now 
have spend many hours and days out of service for repairs 
‘didn’t know.” His me- 
chanics and “garage hervers gave him poor advice on 
maintenance and he didn’t loam the difference. 


There are five natural echelons of maintenance, 


because the officer in charge * 


usually 
designated as follows: 

First echelon—driver’s maintenance. 
Second echelon—unit commander’s maintenance. 

Third echelon—unit replacement. 

Fourth and fifth echelons— disassembling, repairing, 
reclamation, and salvage. 

It is with the first and second of these, together form- 
ing “‘preventive maintenance,’’ that we are primarily con- 
conael: The ounce of prevention adage is nowhere better 
exemplified than here. Every eficee, whether a com- 
mander or prospective commander, should keep clearly 
in mind that the officer in immediate command is di- 
rectly responsible for preventive maintenance and may, 
at any time, become responsible for third echelon main- 
tenance. The commander who has to have an unreason- 
able number of cylinder blocks rebored, is liable to stand 
in the same spotlight as the commander whose neglected 
rile barrels gave him a permanent squint after the ord- 
nance officer's visit. Indeed, it would not be surprising 
if the results of neglect some day roll on wheels across the 
pay voucher inste ad of walking in the old infantry way. 

It is axiomatic that the manner in which duties are per- 
formed in an organization will not often rise above the 
level of the knowledge of the officer responsible therefor. 
Any deficiency in ability to detect lax or incompetent 
performance of duties or to distinguish between good 
and bad practices: is soon sensed by subordinates, ond a 
general let-down ts almost certain to follow. Nobody is 
fooled when a commander tries to bluff through a trans- 
portation inspection or forms the habit of dodging the 
garage. 

How much training and experience does a responsible 
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officer need to see that his motor equipment eine 
handled efficiently? There are certain basic requ 
that past experience indicates as the necessary m 
He should certainly have a working knowledge c 

(1) Classification of motor vehicles. 

(2) Methods of employing motor vehicles t: 
— vehicle and pool operation. 

(3) Methods of maintenance to include Proj 
icing methods, tools, shop methods and shop fac 

(4) Se ‘lecting and training drivers to inclu 
mounted and mounted instruction and drivers’ 
nance. 

(5) The theory, operation, care, and maintet 
the important units of a motor vehicle. 

(6) Fuels and lubricants. 

(7) Methods of inspecting motor vehicles, both tec! 
nical and non-technical. 

(8) Field expedients. 

(9) Cold weather operation. 

(10) The conduct and control of motor mov 
and convoys. 

(11) Receiving, shipping, storing, and turning 
motor vehicles. 

(12) Required records and reports. 

At present we have, in the Infantry, only on 
source of officers with training along this line—1 
Tank School (since 1931, The Tank Course of The I: 
fantry School). But what are its few hundred graduat 
among the several thousand officers who may at any tim 
find themselves on duty where such training will be bad 
ly needed? . 
Tt is not merely that 
must know quickly! 


“someone must know.”’ Someon« 
With motor vehicles even now 
rolling steadily in upon the Infantry of all compon 
to say nothing of the vast parks of trucks (comber, \ wi 
kitchen, snichinw gun) and tanks, that every cantonment 
will receive in the event of a mobilization—it would 
certainly appear that at least one streak of grease upot 
the uniform must become the immediate order of ¢! 
day. 

It is too late to do it through Benning; we could h 
ly begin sending several thousand officers there at 
time. We can, 
competent instructors are cenbiidied on every post, al 
arrange for a special issue of cover-alls. There are now 
if carefully distributed 
to provide such qualified instructors. That, if the 
be done conscientiously, 
of the Regular Army. The rest, and the Infantry men 
bers of the Reserve and National Guard, could at | 
required to take the new Infantry Extension Course sub 


however, 


enough Tank School graduates, 


will take care of a good shat 


course on the care and operation of motor vehicles 
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“{ Tais Shooting Game 





By NECKOUT 


| YHE Marines have another notch on their rifles and 
ynce more we stand second in the big shooting 
match. There have been many expl anations offered 
I failure to come out on top more often but, in my 
1, the real cause lies in the field of mental attitude, 
‘which we have insufficiently explored. 
Our men are competent, our equipment the best ob 
le, and our facilities for proper diet, recreation and 
exercise all that can be desired. Probability tells us that 
must be with us just as often as against us. There 
remains, then, only one logic: il explanation for the envi 
ble record of the Amphibians: the mental attitude en 
bles their team to shoot the best or almost the best score 
hich it is capable. Conversely the other upper bracket 
ice teams do not come through with their best or near 


A shooter makes one of his top efforts, though not nex 
ssarily his best effort, when he comes up and goes 
and calmly. 
“shot out.’ 


us gh e agerly E agerne SS 1S im p< ossible 


when he is Too much competitive shooting, 
ither to win a on the team or in preliminary 
matches, has often resulted in several members of the In 
fantry Team going into the final test with sparks too low. 

Calmness 1s impossible for most of us if we attach too 
much importance to what others will think of our show- 
Buck fever results from one thing and one thing 
nly: the shooter fears he will not shoot the score that he 
knows he can and should shoot. 

Other things being equal or nearly equal, that team 
which goes through the match key ed high to win, yet un- 
ennched over oiket the results may be has the best 
chance. If our team officials will satisfactorily solve the 
problem of bringing the team to its mental as well as its 
physical peak at the time of the National Match, we will 
nce more share honors with the traditional victors. 

[hat states the what. Now for the how. 

In the first place I aver that the Marines usually come to 
the. National Team Match eager and confident. 


tend that this 1 is no accident: anasbaly 


} 


| con- 
y, somehow, is re- 
sponsible. The team officials seem to fill the bill. 

Let me begin by pointing out a few errors that officials 


t other service teams have made. One year the match 


started with 200 off-hand. There was a fairly stiff wind. 
idenly one of the youngsters on a service team got a red 
ie The coach challenged. Again the flag. Five points 
gone and that might mean the match. Next time up, 
nother miss. Ten points. 
st in rear of the firing line one official stormed: “That 
young man will never fire on this team again as long as I 
1a any : say-so.’ 
hose members of the team not firing at the time, were 
a tew yards to the rear watching every shot of their mates. 
They also had an eye on the Marines who were cracking 
down near by. 





Challenge that. They’re all 
there. I didn’t miss. 


By the trme the culprit had finished his string that s 


— 
‘ 


Needless to say he 


yang 
was the dullest-eyed lot I ever saw. 


| | } 
match was over——tor them. As the kid slunk away from 


the hiring point, eyes were averted: the peeved ofhcial 
turned his back. If that boy had committed murder his re- 
All hands felt 
for him. He was a hell of a good kid and a grand little 
shot. I liked him. Still do. — | 

What happened?” [ asked him a little later 

‘Well,’ the first time | put on too mu h pres 
sure and a gust of wind caught me 


ception would have been more triendly. 


he said, = 


and she went before 
I was ready. 


When I came up 


next | was so jittery I 


target. And—I—yust 


could hardly see the 
That's all.” 

Now, obviously, the peeved ofhcial sounded oft out ot 
turn. What the coach did I don’t know. What he should 
have done, | think, 1s this. 


MIsse d. 


‘To hell with it, he should have said, “it's only a 
game. Nothing but a bad break Now you have a good 
one waiting tor you.” , 

He should have laughed when he said it and from the 
bottom ot his heart he should have meant just what he 
said, If he couldn't do that he wasn’t the man for the job, 
no matter how well | we re ad wind through a ‘scope. I 
know he didn’t laugh and | know he did nothing r to en- 
courage the kid, who really needed a friend. The ‘chances 
are that with proper handling the second miss would not 
have been made. 

Back ot the line the team captain should have been 
Ww aiting. 1 hi und 1 1 spite of 
everything. He made a sickly effort at some ich in the 
proceedings, but it looked too much like ye llow jaune dice 
to be mistaken by anybody 


His cue, too, was to lend : 


especially the kid, who by 
now was raw. Some of the other members of the team 
finally broke down and surreptitiously offered a crumb of 
belated sympathy, but they were so busy worrying about 
the Marines that they couldn’t have helped much, any 
how. 

I saw a second instance of poor rf idership by team of- 
ficials during another match. After a string at 300 rapid 


the markers signalled eight fives, one four, and a miss. 


“Challenge that,” he 


I didn’t miss.’ 


The firer turned to the coach 
said. ““They’re all there. 


The coach actually gave him a growl and reluctantly 
asked for a re check. T 


They found the tenth shot—key- 
ringed with one of the fives. 


So that turned out all right. B gut natur: ally the firer re- 
sented the attitude of his coac h and from the non harmony 
was a bit off key. The team lost the match and if the 
coach pulled many more boners like that he deserves no 


small share of the blame 
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Now, let us formulate a set of guides (I dislike rules) 
for team officials. Each guide has a distinct bearing on the 
mental attitude of the firing part of the team in the Na- 
tional Team Match. They are not all-inclusive, but if 
followed understandingly they will, in my opinion, prove 
to be a big factor in bringing the team to, and taking it 
through, the match in the proper frame of mind. 


1. Have the 


petitors have assembled. 


tryout for the team soon after the com- 
The strain under which most 
shooters labor before their status has been determined iS 
terrific. Prolonged striving for a berth has lost more than 
one match for us. 


2. Hold a relatively short tryout. Same reason. 


3. Regardless ot everything, except legitimate re-hires and 
tyro requirements, select the shooters having the high- 
est scores. Announce this policy as soon as the crowd a 

sembles and . stick to it. Make changes only on ac- 
count of death, absence or illness. This, too, will help to 


lift the pressure. 


4. Before the Perry season gets in swing, have the team 
shoot one or two matches ‘oak poorer teams. But not 
more than two. This will give confidence and help to de- 
velop team spirit. Meter. no more competitions among 
the selected team members or between the team and hune 
who didn’t make the grade. 


5. When the team captain first assembles the team proper 
following its selection, he should have a heart-to-heart 
talk with it. Among other things he should say: 

“This thing is merely 


a game. To lose will be no dis- 
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grace. Twenty—even ten— 
remember the outcome. 

“If che team loses, I'll be blamed. If it wins, you 
credit, as you should. 


years from now, nob 


“I don’t mind losing. I ask only two things: di 
until the last shot has been fired at a thousand yar 
don’t ask or allow anyone to tell you how the oth 
bers of your team, or other teams, are doing ul 
have finished your job for that day. 

“Tf all will comply faithfully with these request 


cheerf ully take full responsibility for the outcom: 


6. Don’t ponder too much on individual scores m 
fore the match. I have known team captains to 


a trance over the wonderful showing of the team me! 


before the big match. 
charts 1 in CS August to show how much better th 
was doing than teams of the past had done in tl 
But when September again br 
the Marines around, the team somehow faded. Jus 

enough statistics to tell you if there’s 


And when you look, 


tember ie -down. 


w rong. 


it’ S the low ones you should be interest 


quickly; 


7. Finally, get your “‘pot-hunters” from such no 
If there are 
too bad. But don’t let the team members burn then 
out in those individual matches. Regardless of how 


members as may be available. none 


of these a service cops, it is no consolation or com; 


tion for losing the team match. Conversely, 


hoon a lovely day. 


They'd draw beautiful compa 


anything rad 
skim over the big score: 


even tl 
we get nothing i in the preliminaries but take the final 


"hes 


> 


1 tf 
soil 


tnat 
cel ve 

LV 
mat 
reNS 


‘ y 








reer > 
*y 
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Ray Tat 


t the 


quit 


and 
nem- 


you 








What of the R.O.T.C. 


By WitiiaM E. 
ifantry, Ree G 


BENEDICT 


HE R.O.T.C. 


tional defense.” 


) arch of na 
Readers of military literature sel- 
across anything at all concerning this 
to say nothing of the reactions of its mem 


is the keystone of the 


dom come 


ke ystone, 


ers. | therefore offer red observations of one who has 


id an extended experience in the organization. 
Ac tuated by the small- boy desire to play solc hier | en 
lled in a voluntary Junior R.O.T.C. 


litan high school at the 


unit in 

age of thirteen. 

[ must pe ES that patriotism had very little to do with 
matter. Gradually, the more serious side 
{ R.O.T.C, training forced itself on me. 

We soon found thet by putting out one could win 


a metro 


howe “ver, 


right and ple asure of giving commands and seeing 


em executed. It was also” ‘the desire of prs actic: ally every 


ember of the unit to help make his platoon, company, 


ind battalion the best in the city and, in the case of the 


ittalion, to have it the best in the corps area. 
Because of frequent competitions between schools, and 
annual inspection, the unit was generally pe uNting 


toward some definite objective and as a result the morale 


W 


as excellent. Although not realized at the time, our 


ree. competitive spirit developed in practically every 


iT 


= 


In 


nor 


se of the training and a high degree of efficiency for 
ganization of high-school kids was the result. 
¢ competition platoons composed of picked students 
id give Regular Army outfits a run for their money 

ose-order drill. This statement is based upon com- 
tive observation, not over-enthusiasm. 

Practically all of those who advanced through the 


various grades took sincere pride 1 in being members of the 





Every one of them preferred military training to 


physical education, because he got a kick out of 1t 


Although not consctous of the fact, we were learning dis 
cipline, leadership, neatness, and other helpful qualities 
Wi also learne | something ot fundame ntal mulit iy sub 


Sand-table 


was a game 


jects 1n the classroom. work was the most 


| 
engaging because it calling tor the exercise 


of each player’s imagination. 
When our four years in the battalion drew to a close, 


there was hardly 


a graduating student who was not sorry 


co leave the old outht. We felt that the training we had 


received would be beneficial in future life. As 


, many former members 


a direct 
or indirect result of this training 
of the unit are now cadets at West Point midshipmen at 
Annapolis, N Jational Guard and Reserve officers 
nent in the Senior R.O.T.C and C.M.1 

In looking back, 


actions to the training were: 


or promi 


| rec all that som general student re 
Strict discipline was not resented so long iS It Was con 
sidered fair. 
Any type of reward that « arried with it honor or dis 


tinction was a to efficiency. 


great incentive 
Competition, between individuals ror promotion and 
was useful in 


between units for awards, 


increasing et 


ficiency. At competitions every boy acted as if it 


were 
the most important thing in his life to help win for his 
outfit. 

Physical drill, with or without rifles, was not as popular 
as progressive close-order drill. We preferred to get our 
exercise through athletics and not by calisthenics. 

Cadet officers had to know their stuff 
Many a one, failing to realize 
carried responsibilities of knowledge 


to lead then 
rank 


ind ( apability, 


commands. that 
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found that he was just a permanent ornament in the 
file closers. 

A capable and respected unit instructor meant the dif 
an excellent unit and one just fair. 


ference between 


* * * 


Atte graduation from high school the writer enrolled 


in a compulsory R.O.T.C. unit of a great state univer 


shoc k. 


the entering students had h: id no pre vious mulit: iry train 


sity. Then came 


At least eighty per cent ol 


ing, and most of f them were not particularly desirous ol 
Naturally, 


morale did not compare at all favorably with that ot my 


obtaining it, the drill was slop Py and the 
former Jumior unit. 

Except tor a notation on a record card, and the possibil 
ity of being excused from the last semester of the basic 
course tf accepted for advanced course tt aining, all former 
members of Junior units had to go through the same 
recruit drill as those who had no sip ge military train 
ing. This situation may not be true of all Senior units 
I believe, however, that Army regulations should provide 
recognition 1n Senior R.O.T.C. 
Junior RAD 8 A... 


mental purposes ol the Junior and Senior units are dif 


for definite of previous 


training Granted that the funda- 


ferent, it still seems difficult to understand why the War 
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De partment spends money to train a man in 
unit, and then does not pl: ace any value on this 
f he enrolls in the Senior section of the same 
tion. Naturally, the previous training and expe 
a definite benefit to the man himself: but this ; 
more reason why he should not be made to re-lc 
that he knows already. | testify trom first hand 
eds ge that nothing is SO boring and demoralizing 9 
tau ght the school of the soldier and the manual 


in a rookie squad after having learned them year: 


In contrast to the drill, the 
work in the Senior R.O.T.C. Stand 


hi gh, and the material 1S well organized and p! 


theoretical 


is excellent. 


However. while it is emphasized more than dril] 
out efficient 


held, 


courses 


and training 
like 


training. 


military organization 


other a 


The 


courses 1n the classroom are 


and are not military whe 


gram hinges upon practical work. 


The examination system of the writer's unit 


attention [here are no final course examinatio! 


the case 1n prs actic: ally all other courses in the u 


Instead, tests are given on the work a. 


preceding quiz, and this makes essential ha 


to keep up in their assignments. 


We were learning leadership, discipline, neatness. 





‘at a 
This system elim 


WHAT OF 


valent evil of cramming tor exams. Also students 
10re of the subject matter covered than in most 
niversity subjects. 
h has appeared recently in the press regarding the 
of college students toward compulsory a 
the Sscarve Officers’ Training C orps. The range 
1e way from those who conasdet the R.O.T.C. one 
r most important reasons for attending college, to 
re actively and bitterly opposed to it. Based 
) personal analy SIS of one of the largest and most 
ntative R.O.T.C. 
ows: 
proxim: ately 20 per cent of the men in the R.O.T.« 
about it. This 
ced course students and former members of volun 
Fer ss organizations such as the Junior R.O.T.C., 


{.T.C., alk the National Guard. 


: \evaaa 20 per cent of the me mbership is intet 


who a a 


units, the scudonte divide about 


nthusi: istic 


group includes most 


ste In the military and would probably take the volun 
training 
[he remaining 60 per cent ts indifferent, or opposed to 
pulsory military training. 
The main reason for rr. # of the training 1s that it 1s 
sidered drudgery. I believe that few students have a 
persecution complex toward the R.O.T.C. 


groups would have the public believe. 


as radical 
Ansiee reason 
for the feeling of aversion 1s that the average undergradu 
ate dislikes things shoved down his sheunt. 
The pro-R.O.T.C. ‘Sedna can understand this attitude 
r they, 


‘having 


because too, thei 


throats in the form of compulsory academic courses as 


have things shoved down 


graduation requirements. A few students, some pacifists 
and others who are just plain radicals, are opposed to 
military training in any form. 

The agitation against military training comes largely 
from an ‘organized minority of pseudo- intellectuals who 
have a predilection for the soap box, and sound off when- 
ever they can. They combine attacks against military 
anti-war agitation, thus beclouding the 
"This is one of the most active groups on the 
campus, and does much to give the public a false picture. 

In a recent poll of about ‘encledl of the co-educational 
student body at my Pacific Coast university, the vote was 
more than two to one against compulsory R.O.T.C. 
However, a large majority of students favored voluntary 
“ent training. Only a small minority voted to abolish 

This shows “that general campus opinion favors mili- 
tary training—for the other fellow! 

Statistics compiled in 1932 by the Department of the 
Interior, which sent questionnaires to 16,000 graduates 
of s 54 colleges and universities, disclosed that 95 per cent 
of the ex-students have found the R.O.T.C. of definite 
educational value, and that 81 per cent favor compulsory 
military education. This difference in opinion between 
students and alumni shows that the majority of under- 

uates do not realize the benefits of military training 
after they leave college. 


training Ww ith 
issue. 


ere is no doubt in the writer's mind that efficiency 
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and morale in the R.O.T.C. 
it the training were made voluntary. 
is an all important factor in 
R.O.T.C. 


] 
as making for a keener interest, but acquiesce in the prin 


would be greatly increased 
Trained man power 
national 


detense Pro 


students would like to see the unit voluntary, 


ciple ot compulsory trainin g under pres nt circumstances. 
Like protessional soldiers serious R.O.T.C 


are practical pacifists While military training 


students 
CX Poses us 
limited de he mil f | id cl 
in a limited degree to the military way of life and the use 
ot torce 1n settling international dispute Ss, we are also im- 
pressed with the realism of war. The learn of 


the potentialities ot we ipons ind the ct mpl xity and de 


more wt 


struction ot wartare, the more we hope that our battles 


will be fought in theory only 


It 1s pretty generally ed by 


recogniz ourse 


classmates that we are not expected to finished of 
R.O.T.C. course, any 
are assumed to be competent engineers of bust 


B.S. or an A.B 


education and experienc we have ‘long 


hicers atte completing the more 


than we 


ness men attet obtaining Hi wever, 


the more mult 


tary lines the more useful will we be mbers ot the 


is Ink 


Officers’ Reserve ¢ orps. 


Ofncers 
see that the prime er - the 
othcers All other 


train Ing y should be secondary to this purpo: c 


In analyzing the name, Reserve | raining 


Corps, we 


ization 


organ 


) 
is to produce Reserve 


pl iases of the 
Therefore, 
why not place greater emp yhasis upon the tr uning of the 
advanced course students? 

[he do not 


learn enough about soldiering and leadership [he SIX 


chief deficiency of the training ts that we 


week 1s supposed to teach these 


if 


summer camp things, 


but one does not becom« ide pt in so short 1 time 


( amp 
training is too concentrated. 

As the appropriations ire insufhcient to provide tot 
much more than correspondence and theoretical instruc- 
tion in the O.R.C., why not de velop in the R.O.T.C 
the essential abilities to soldier 


Much could be done 


course 


and iead others? 
long this line by 


sending basic 


students to camp on a voluntary basis Progres 


and 
blue courses, could be inaugurated and the C Imps held 


Sive courses, simular to the ( .M.1 cs red white 


for two, three or four weeks as funds permitted. In this 
way basic students who were petential Reserve officers 


could obtain experience In soldic ring before taking the 


advanced course, and the u pel division men would have 
chief drawback 
to this plan, which was used in the early days of the 


R.O.T.C funds, but surely War De part 


ment appropriations for Reserve activities 


opportunity to develop leade rship The 


., is the lack of 


could not be 
used for a better purpose 


military d and 


close drill 


period puts cadet officers and priv ites on an equ i] status 


It is extremely dificult to learn CI bine 


leadership on the campus where the of the 


“Parade rest, please” methods have to be used too often 


Regardless ot the lowe rv sentiments sometimes ¢ xpressed 


R.O.T.« we are 


should be 


about the fine young men of the 


not as proficient in the art of leadership is we 
or would like to be. 


















Many advanced course students atter spending at least 
three years in the R.O.T.C., come in contact with the 
Army for the first time when they attend summer c: amp. 
While we are taught 
other military subjects, we know little or nothing of 
Army life. This might be easily remedied by 
liaison between the Regular Army and the R.O.T.C. 

The fact that it 1s easier to learn by visual experience 





Army organization, along with 





























than from books or lectures 1S especially true in mulit: iry 








Demonstration of such things as tactics, close 
order drill and gun drill, by Regul: ir ‘aod units would 
be of tremendous value. Also actual contact with such 


science, 


























activities as mess management, supply, company admin 





and courts-marti al would 





istration, motor transportation, 





tend to crystallize theoretical knowledge gained trom 











texts and manuals. I can testify that | gained a better un- 








derst: nding of minor offensive opers ations by Ww atching a 





battalion of Regular Army troops in a sham battle chan 








from a whole semester's course in the same subject. 

As the Regular Army standards of efficiency are high 
in those activities which are 
n Oo Pee 
way things should and can be done, even though it may 
be impossible to reach these sendends | in an R.O. fe es 
unit. The acknowledged merit of this plan 1 is shown by 
the fact that West Point cadets go to Benning, Bragg, 











also performed by the 











students could get some conception of the 





























Monroe, and other posts to see Regul: ir Army Yeon 
tions and equipme nt. 
Moreover practical training films also offer possibili- 














ties. Many educators, both civilian and military, are of 
the opinion that visual instruction of this type is of much 
greater benefit than lectures in certain subjects. 











The only 

obstacle to this procedure 1 is lack of projection equipment. 
If funds are not available for each R.O.T.C. unit to have 
a projector, it would seem that an Army operator with 

equipment could, at comparatively slight expense, make 

a circuit of all schools in a Corps Asse once or twice a 
ear. 






































As officers with a great deal of experience in military 
education prescribe he R.O.T.C. courses, the writer hesi- 












tary service. 














men encourage municipal crime. 
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A LARGE NUMBER, perhaps the majority of Americans, fail to see the dignity of mili- 
' They reason that war is hideous and horrible, an unlovely and an un- 
natural condition, and that, therefore, training and preparing men for war is of the 
same nature. They would seem to have us believe that preparation against the dan- 
gers of war will bring war to pass. One might similarly conclude that local police- 
Lieutenant Roy W. Winton. 
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Howev er, 


tates to criticize the subjects offered. 
that of the entire R.O.T.C 


lems are the most difficult. 


. course, tactics and m 
There is no place whe: , 
ance of an instructor is more helpful. Students ca: st id\ 
tactics and solve map problems by themselves, it 


ue 
but they still make many errors because of lack of xpep,. 
ence. Ability to solve ‘original map iin t ire 
not solved in the manual 1s, to my mind, high y jm. 


Therefore, wh, 
not include more work of this type in the ac 


portant training for a potential officer. 
course and put subjects that can be learned from 
or by rote, 1n the IO- or 20-series correspondenc 


where one is more Of less on his ownr Subjects 


mulitary history, paper work, and so on, can be 
rather easily by the average person from the ey 
War Department texts on ‘aun subjects without t 
| believe th: it we should be 
much as possible of the instructor's knowledge i 


perience in tactics while we are in training, and lea 


of an instructor. 


comparatively easy rote subjects by ourselves SOO! 
we are commissioned. 

The recent appropriation to carry out the provisi ns 
the Thomason Act will do much to increase the efficie: 
of the R.O.T.C. Many of us have been following ¢ 
legislation since it was introduced and we are happy 
see it in effect. The 50 men who are selected for pet 
manent commissions will certainly be superior, a 
competition will be exceedingly tough. The Marine 
Corps has been giving probationary Aaageort commis 
sions to R.O.T.C. graduates since 1935 and : 
pleased with the men selected. 

It is regrettable that the spirit and morale of the Jur 
units cannot be carried over into the Senior, but 
compulsory feature makes this impossible. However, the 
entire Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is constanth 
reaching higher standards. There is no doubt in 


minds of persons interested in national defense that the 
Corps justifies its one per cent of the War Department 


appropriation and that, granting imperfections, it come 
close to fulfilling the purpose for which it was founded 











Hogan's 


Alley 


The National Matches 


By Mayor G. S. McCuttoucn 
jantry 


HOOTING has its hot-stove league 


Sy baseball. 


\/ fusil toast their shins before the fire and spin long 


no less than 
From coast to coast the fanatics of the 


1s of what went on at Perry. 

‘Although the professional may center his reveries and 
= rarrulity largely on the results in the major matches, 
' there are important military benefits of the Camp Perry 

etings that we must not overlook. Among other 
facility with the rifle and 

Is val ‘hich i pl: as a major rdle in our history. But 
more than that, annual assemblies, of which last 
vear S was the largest ever held, have built up a sizeable 
icleus of rifle and pistol experts who are available to 
the nation as competent instructors in the event of war. 


In this the matches are their own justification. 


the se 


To instruct the neophyte and give a higher polish to the 
more practiced, Perry has a Small Arms Firing School. 
Rifle and Mus 
and Junior Rifle. This school 


loes not try to produce marksmen of the shooting stature 


+ 


The school 1s divided into three sections: 
ketry; Pistol and Police; 
those who wind up in Class “A”; the main object 
f its instruction is to teach the elements of good rifle and 
pistol shooting and the Army’s methods of training. 
Re » police section of the school was at home in 
ran's Alley. Here, in an environment appropriately 


nister, the 160 policemen tested their marksmanship 


Ipe n pasteboard felons, the running man, and surpris¢ 
targets, And, not 


gha papier-macheé underworld, the cops 


content with shooting their way 
1 
11SO worked 


1ously upon each other, practicing the rough and 


le art of disarming and h: indling yeggs and kindred 
guys. 

from the malignant atmosphere of the Alley 
uardians of the law demonstrated a virtuosity with 
istol as disconcerting to service shooters as it must 
the criminal. They took top pistol honors in every 


dual and team match, except two. 


Disconcerting too, to the hot-stove le aguer Is the tact 


that he must eds ge ove! and make a pl: ice al he hearth 


or a hie competilo woman. or *« cr of or worse, 
tor a new cot! titor | bett f 


Camp Perry, has gone co-educational. 
“Look 


veteran otf 


observed one unreconstructed 


“That” 


First she tucked her pistol 


at that,” sourly 


many matches was one pert muss 
making her prepartions to hire 
under one arm, with a sublime disregard for such trifles 
as sight blac king. Next came a few deft « operations with 
powder puff and lipstick Then with a final pat to a 
stray lock of hair she sauntered up to the hiring point and 
calmly outshot the masculine competitors on her night 
and left. It is becoming painfully evident to the male 
that there are fe W pursuits left which he can strictly call 
his own. But whether we like it or not we must concede 
that this latest intrusion into man’s domain makes sens« 
Read the reports from Spain where woman's right to a 
pl: wce on the hring line ts no longer dis sputed and 


7 thankful 


part, 


as you fre id that our women for the most 


are still content to shoot at paper targets 


In addition to the police pistol re ality ind the f minine 


threat in all departments the re gular service teams are 


confronted with serious competition in the big-time 


National Guard 


This year they won a nul 


rile matches. The ind civilian teams 


steadily improve nber of the 


important events To illustrate this trend we cite the 


fact that the Infantry 


would have be en 


1935 score made by the Team 


good this year not for third place but 
a venth! 
The followin y { ible shi ws the 


Rifle Team Match 
1. U. S. Marine Corp 
S. Infantry 
S. Cavalry 
. S. Engineers 
S. Coast Guard 
‘alifornia Civilian 
Nattonal Guard 
National Guard 


results in the Nattonal 


Massachusetts 


ont icut 
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Washington National Guard ...... 2,722 
10. Texas Civilian 


‘vodee 2,719 
11. D. C. National Guard 2,716 
12. New Jersey National Guard 2,716 
13. Marine Corps Reserve 2,712 


14. Kansas Civilian I Peck oe 5.. 2,706 
4 / 


15. Washington State Civilian ........ 2,701 


The Infantry Team made no great effort in the indt- 
vidual or “‘pot- hunting” matches. It concentrated on the 
major team competitions and in these it made a credit: ible 
showing. First place in the A.E.F. Roumanian Team 
Match and second place in the Herrick Trophy and 
National Rifle Team Match are honors not to be sneezed 

You have to be a fairish sort of shooter to do that well 
in fast company. 

The Infantry hot- stove le: iwuer meditatively poking y 
his fire, also takes no small satisfaction in the fact that 
hts team bettered its third-place score of last year by 
thirty-two points. But unfortunately, from his prejudiced 
point of view, the Marines also surpassed their last year’s 
score and won by a comfortable margin. Perhaps some 
trigger-squeezing sixth sense warned them that additional 
effort was needed. 

“And yet,” muses our Doughboy, “second place is 
better than third, and who knows it may be a sign 
from the shooter's heaven foretelling great things for the 
year to come. For we are getting better, and if we con 
tinue to improve, well. = 

No, the Infantry is not down-hearted. Next to win 
ning, the highest honor that any rifle team can hope for 
is to be beaten only by the Marines. The Infantry Team 
was a strong contender and we are proud of the good 
showing 1 it sedi We congratulate all hands and particu 
larly hex captain and the coaches. Major O’Mohundro 
and his assistants, Major Hedden and Captain Griswold, 
turned out a good shooting aggregation and deserve the 
credit that goes with that achievement. 

“we tae 

Now that the matches are over, the horde of second- 

guessers and shooting pundits have their innings. So let 
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UNTIL THE NECESSITY for policemen has passed, the police force of every town must 
grow as the town increases in inhabitants and importance. And until the necessity 





me elbow through the crowd and air my views 
There ts something wrong with the Infantry 

We have many colle oes and more pl aces a 

for training than any other group. This year w 


unstinting in our effort, and yet ; we did n win 


Moreover, we have not won since 1929. Are we u 
to the full our many advantages? 

I am not so fatuous as to think that my cerebrati ns 
the subject will produce a winning team, but, | 
the mental effort involved in picking my prop 
pieces may be productive of a better plan. At a1 
here is my thought. 

I propose that we concentrate our well-know 
proven competition shots at southern stations f. 
round practice. These men should be encouraged | 
ticipate in the regional National Rifle Asso 
matches. For this purpose they should be given n 


orders and a detached service status. They can’t aff 


attend many matches without this help - you'd De sur 


prised how much of your own money can vanish ( 
of these trips. 


In this way our best shots will take part in competit 





throughout the year. They will not do all their shooting 
in the brief space of three or four months. As I size it up 


thev need just a bit more trial by ordeal to acquire t 


finishing touch that makes champions. It takes pk: 
of hard shoulder-to-shoulder competition to develo: 
competition shot. 


In advoc ating more competition shooting for the n 


who re present te Infantry in the National Matches 
wish to emph asize the time element. The competitive 


T 


experience should by spread over the whole year cial ot 
crowded into the month immediately preceding r the 


National Matches. That should be a tapering-off per 
designed to prevent staleness on the one hand and 
tension on the other. 

The Marines are fine fellows. We like them. We 
to shoot against them. But for a change, we'd | 
look at them over our shoulders next year when we 
up for the pay-off on the trophies. 


for armies bas passed, every nation’s army must grow as the nation increases in the 


number of its people and in the importance of its place in the family of nations. 











CEREBRATIONS 


Here is an outlet for that pet idea that will revolutionize m litar) thought 
box from which general and lieutenant can declaim with equal authority 


a dependable safety valve ... let her blow! 


Cerebrations should not exceed four or five hundred words. 7 
three to five dollars for those it prints. In fixing the price for contri 


editors will consider both subject matter and 


Cerebrations will not be acknowledged or returned. 
it in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published w 


addressed to the janitor. 
A Gage to the Gauge 


HIS Mercutio, and his 


ship.’ Service school 
ear to terminate with each inmate madly rattling off a 


” Over two 


“A Gauge - Battle Leader- 
There is a cerebration for you! 


written opinion on every member of his class. 
undt ited written opinions per opinioner at some institu 
ons. Some sort of a time-element problem there. 

but there is a far more 
mportant group (ah, how the faculty will relish that! !) he 
can never deceive 


He may hoodwink the faculty, 


Is zat so? This corre- 
spon ident once was informed by a little-known classmate 


his class.” 


at the latter had amassed a truly prodigious number of 
-X’s. M: Ly be ’twas the truth. But your correspondent has 
slis she suspicion th: it he was being healthily deceived. 


a chink this ‘Arab i 1S de- 


‘fair and accurate evaluation of the indi 
99) 


Shi ld his written ag read: 
” What a“ 
; what a “gauge of battle le: adership 
Comparatively simple matter it is to be “bold, decisive, 
well-balanced, confident” pushing a bunch of red and blue 


> 
Cel ittul 


vidual” 


pins over a map even in the face of ‘ ‘sprinting clock hands” 


This Mercutio can handle his language). Ah, but not so 


m ple pushing a bunch of soldiers over terrain in the face 
Those who S-X the clock 


al sometimes have , we known to U the 


5 machine guns. 
machine 
guns. 

Consider the officer who deems a service school just 
other school— 


-who refuses to become panicky, bold, de- 
lected, 


confident, timid or anything else in Mercutio’s 
to whom a U’s a U and an X is an X, 


sun comes up tomorrow 


dictionary, and the 


anyway. To many of his ten- 
month classroom associates he would qualify only as dis 
interested, lackadaisical, or what have you. But there have 
veritable demons on the battlefield from the ‘ 
iother school” group. 


As a total abstainer from the oh-be-joyful, I do not wish 


‘just 


ve any written opinions rendered on me by one or 
more of that ilk which contends that consumption from the 
flowing bowl is a sine qua non of a true soldier—or vice 


ver 
vCr 


[he class sees and the class knows!” sounds forth 
utio. Who knows the red-apple vendor better than 
- -apple vendee? “The class sees and the class 

” Who, under the pressure of a service- -school year, 


we to know more than a very small fraction of his 


Here 
Here, in 


yi 


is @ SO 
sh rt 


lhe a ra will 
uftions su 
the form in which i i is presented 
If they ring the bell, you 


pay from 


ithin six months sho 


class those kindred souls to whom he 


is attracted by the 
Who 
knows whether ( aptain P Ss agitation, panic, or de jection 
results from a U 


herd instinct? “The class sees and the class knows! 


just extracted trom his box or an outbreak 
ot chic kenpox at homer 
| hope that the Editor can gather that I really don’t 


think very much of Mercutio 


and his gauges ANTI 


GAUGI 


Crying Aloud 


UST now we're all hopped up ovet what the air will 
do. 


good many aeanc es theories. 


Our ide as are e based on som known tacts and a 


On a beautifully clear day we see a handful of planes, 
moving at terrific speed, dro ya lot ot bombs on an area. 


We think, “Boy! 


[t's most convincing I’m glad I wasn't 
there.” 


Then, 


Start down 


nattily attired a stuffy white overcoat 


Suddenly 
ind betore 
a plane is overhead. A lot of 


You can 


we 


a road in column formation we 


hear a drone; the drone rises to a roat you 


can say “hydrocyanic acid” 


red stuff settles on your nice, clean white coat 
almost smell the mustard it purports to be 


You are rather thoughtful as you go home. Your over- 


What 


night’ S sleep, a brisk morning exercise 


stuffed chair is a comfort you need is a good 


shave bath 
“chen you Il be back to normal. 
Over your morning coftee you idly scan the first sheet 
of your morning paper before proceeding to matters of 


moment in the sports section. 


The bold-fa ed type on 


the left catches your eye (it was intended to) and you 


read on down the column 
| he 


all the answers, is spre: ading himself. Onc 


It’s the terrib le again columnist who knows 


giant, super- 
super- constructed enemy plane v will fly over little Ol’ N’ 
Y awk and the value of the place will def ite to just what 
it was when the Dutch overpaid th Indians for it. Yester 
at the ab- 
But, Bill Smith of Oshkosh reads your columnist 
absurdity at all. 


day is still vivid and you protest but feebly 
surdity. 
too he doesn't see any 
But, after all, is the picture painted by our columnist 


He Let's 


accord him full credit for honesty of opinion and fear- 


such an absurdity? may be night, you know. 


lessness in getting out on a thin limb In our short lives 
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we have seen just as great absurdities become common- 
place realities. Look at your radio, the submarine, the 
talkies. 
became Jules Verne the prophet; perhaps our positive 
columnist will be hailed as one after he has been gathered 
to his fathers. 


We can’t be too sure. Jules Verne the romancer 


So we must do something about these and other men- 
aces. Better AA performance is not impossible. A new 
weapon may upset the whole works. Suppose, for cx- 
ample, a shoe clerk puttering around his hobby work- 
shop at night evolved a means to short spark-plugs, thus 
killing motors even unto a hundred miles. 


“Bosh!” 
“Jules Verne,” say I. 


say you. 


And there the matter rests 
PIETRO 


Super-Superior 


HE classification of Infantry officers recently pub- 
lished in The INFANTRY JouRNAL brings out a num- 
ber of 1 interesting points. 

For one thing, a large number of captains and majors 
have been upped. The explanation 1 is easy: it is the re- 
sult of reporting officers trying to assist their subordinates 
in getting those details which, it is understood, are open 
only to those with high ratings. During a discussion of 
this, one reporting officer expressed the opinion that the 
rating operation is much like medal play in golf—you 
are rating your subordinates against the field ‘and must 
remember that among rating officers there are high raters 
as well as low raters. He ended the discussion by re- 
marking, “I think the next time I’m in command I'll be 
a little more liberal.” 

An inspection of the table also shows that the number 
of colonels and lieutenant colonels carrying 
and “excellent” is large; and that compared to these two 
ratings the number rated as “satisfactory” 
Since ratings are relative and not absolute, any intelligent 
person knows that when all the members of a group get 
these high ratings something a gone wrong. It would 
seem that there is need of a 
even the present list. 

As it stands, it is evident that a rating of “ 
is just a shade above damning. ‘ ‘Excellent” 
and if you really want to go places you must get “su- 
perior.” Consequently the last named is actually getting 
chea 

If the method is not changed, by 1940 not less than 
go°, of the officers of field grade will be rated “superior.” 
To avoid such an impossible situation obviously some- 
thing ought to be done. 

In his age of super movies, super airplanes, super foods, 
and super what-not, it would manifestly be a sign of prog- 
ress if we revised our ratings to include a new one: Super- 
superior. The definition of this new top-honor I leave to 
G-1. The writing of it should not be hard. 

—Henry Pepper Titer. 


“ ye 
superior 


is negligible. 


1 additional rating to top 


satisfactory” 
is not so hot, 
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Needed—More Riot Training! 
b hes suppression of civil disturbances—niot d 


a necessary, if unpleasant, function of the N ; 
Guard. Yet, riot training is a subject that is soft-pec ed jy 
their drill schedules. The idea seems to be that 
labor leaders, and others of a like ilk would protest 
ly against te aching Guardsmen to “fight their own co intr 
men.” C onsequently National Guus units ordere 
quell civil disorders have little knowledge of how 
about it. They have received training in ordinary v 
but little or no instruction in how to deal with 
They may have been taught the * ‘squad wedge” o1 
in themselves, are of s; 
value. The big thing is to teach the men in these for: 
tions how to use their weapons to disable without ill 
This is indispensable if they are to do their job properl 

Guardsmen are taught to use their rifles in the bu 
like, death-dealing manner—but they are told before facing 
a mob that rifles will be fired only as a last resort. Bay: 
or tear gas, or billies will be the ‘order of the day. Th 
dier may have had some training in using his rifle butt 
his bay onet, but the chances are that he never had a tear 
gas g erenade in his hand. All he knows about this weapo: 
1s whet some officer puts out in a hasty lecture whik ie 
grenades are being distributed. As a consequence, som¢ 
the bombs will be exploded in the midst of the troo 
driving them back instead of routing the rioters. 


lon’ * formations but dose. 


Even in using the billy the average Guardsmar 
knowledge is rudimentary; ‘he knows that to get results 
he must hit his opponent, preferably over the head 
that the sock must be good. But he doesn’t know that | 
hits his man on the wrong part of the head he may kil! 
permanently injure him. 

The fact that the soldier is ignorant of how to use ¢! 
more humane but unfamiliar weapons results in lack 
confidence, nervousness, bewilderment, and mental, 
physical, panic. A mob quickly senses this ulaiiiden ind 
the taunting and brick-throwing begins. This inevitabl 
leads to retaliatory measures on the part of the troops a1 
usually ends in death or injury to Guardsmen, or th 
avoidable killing of rioters. 

The pacifists, labor leaders, et al, should take these facts 
into consideration when they frown on riot training in ¢ 
Guard. Confidence and knowledge on the part of th 
troops in handling such situations wil i insure the suppres 
sion of the disecdes rs by the most humane measures p: ity 
and that in the interest of all concerned. In the past year 
over forty states have called out their troops for one t 
or another. In many instances the occasion was 4 
disturbance requiring the use of force or an etiective show 


g 
of force. Similar situations are constantly coming u 


we adhere to a hush-hush policy that paralyzes the training 


of the men who have to do the dirty work. They deset 
better break. They should be taught j just what ts ex} 
of them under such conditions and how to do 
Wiutiam M. Hosss, Corporal, New York Nat 
Guard. 





CEREBRATIONS 


Showers 


that future war clouds 


RENT torecasts predict 
| come be: ing a deluge of hate, 


from several tons of heavy explosives to lighter 


\ arying in in 


of malevolent bacteria. Such protection as canals 


dug-outs, and gas masks may suffice for hostil« 
but nothing has yet been sus ggested by way ol 
against the expected inros ids ot hostile propag y anda 
t seudents of military affairs realize that internal up 
may be a deciding factor in the next great conflict 
y know that propaganda will not be the least 
us of the missiles rained down upon a belligeren It s 
pulation. P ub lic sentiment 1s the stronge st part of a 
s war machine, and it is also the most vulnerabl« 
€ protection will be badly needed against the 

us or ome of hostile propaganda. 
h a defense is unconsciously sugge sted by the threat 
eriolog gIC al warfare. No people woul 1 deliberately ex 
the meshes to the ray ages of sm ull pe )X, diphtheria, ot 
and chil 1 believed th: it 


aper dropped from a hostile airpl ane was laden with 


v, and if every man, woman, 


tagious b acteria, they would not touch, or even go near, 


gle leaflet. Therefore, through counter- propaganda 


pele could and should be made to believe this very 

g. By over-emphasizing the enemy's potential use of 

adly diseases, his actual attempts to sow dissatisfaction 
nail be thwarted. If any punctillous citizens question the 
hics of this method of combating propaganda, the ir pro 
tests would be silenced by the grim possibility of the ac 
We may 


ethics will give way to military 


sations being true. as well realize now that in 
next conflict, 


Virus 


neces 


7 + 


The Literal Fog of War 
H ANGING in the headquarters of The Infantry 


School for many years there it still hangs, I have 


doubt Was a large composite photograph of the if 
fantryman in the modern sense. The details are now a lietle 
for it is some time since I have gazed upon it for in- 
ration. But if my memory is at all correct, a Doughboy 
wih bayonet at the re ady, a tank looming over a trenc h, a 
machine gunner intent upon a remunerative target, a rifle 
rer dier, another soldier has hand grenade at the top 
manifestation of 
And 


1 I spoke of inspiration just above, that 1s exactly 
t | meant. 


Ht the arm- swing arc 1 fact every 


od rn infantry sadiiiaiy is splendidly depicted. 


ently, however, that picture has come back to my 
| more and more often, as the oncoming years have 
me more reflective. What I have read in the papers, 
ibout Ethiopia and Spain, has brought back that 
re of the intantry spirit time after time. I fele chat 
was something wrong with it something definitels 
ig. And at last I have decided just what it is 

5 too clear. You can see every feature of the me n's 


nined faces. You can count the swivels on the rifle 
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and the rounds of ammunition 1n the 


} belt 


channeled surtace ot the yo1sed 
} 
‘ 


machine 
e the 


You can almost s 
le. Burt wld 
grenade ut could you see these things on a modern 


| } 7} . 
battleheld even if you were close to thems 
| doubt it 


I hat 


me to 


tor you we uld have your gas m sk of 


whole S\ mbolx 


antry activity, | have c 


} } 
a heavy haze 


picture of int 


believe, should be shrouded in 


bolic 
literal Ini de tn sense 

When, 
When 


as it has s¢ ldom bee n 


in turn sym 


: . : . 
of the gas and smoke that torm the tog ot war 1n tts 


ndeed, are we going to p playing ostrichf 


, ts 
are we going to think of bartl it will be, and not 


since 1915 hen, to come more 


definite in my 


] 
quest ning shall wi c » leave out 


chemicals trom our training, ex ept to 


t peri d of 
gas-mask drill per yearr 


lo my mind h we l] may 


do while there 1S still tim<e 


(1) Require ras masks to be carried a 


elementary drills always n all types of « 


(2) Require them ae worn for a tew 
| 


every training eer d tor an hour at least once 


month. 

(2) Require every othcer to be a prohicient gas ofhicer 
not one second lieutenant per battalion 

(4) Bring persistent chemicals into every tactical prob 
lem given at [he Infantry School, and in the Infantry Ex 
tension Courses 

(c) Require training not only in gas protection, but in 
steps to be taken after troo ps have been heavily sprinkled 


( VM hat 


battalion was dre mn 


by persistent « chemicals would you do if your 


whole company ot hed with mustard 
yv a hostile plane ? There are actually some thin 
dc if 
percent 


Wea 


thing very unple: isant; hence we are inclined to let it 


gs you can 
hundred 


you think fast, which may prevent one 


casualtie Ss.) 


re by no means ignorant of gas. But gas ts some 


gently drift into the backg rround and settle over a smaller 
and smaller part of our train ing schedules. We shall not 
be able to control its drift when war comes. All too often it 
will drift square ly upon us | et us learn to look at things 


shall have to se the m then 


G. V 


through the haze of gas 


as Wwe 


More Kidding 


IV AJOR SKINNER 
iV | 

LV J Shock Troops 
of The INFANTRY Jor RNAL, ha: 


Don't Kid the 


published in the July August issue 


in his article 


brought forward a propo 


1 1 1 
sition whicn Is cert ints worth aiscussing 1) the nega 


tive 
First of all 


fire faster than rifles 


anvone will admit that ma cuns can 


ind can the 


’ apesta:> ot riflemen Also 


retore ve a greater 


volume of fire than artillery 
fire, when it hits at 
do 81-mm 


all this does 


estruction 
But 
of rifle 


r enemy rifle 


mortar snell hese tacts are 


ixiomatt 


1 ] | 
not alter the fact that the aimed fire 


men, acting as a team, can beat down infer 


rire 
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Perhaps no better example of this can be found than in 
the action of the Marine brigade at Belleau Wood. We 
may not altogether approve of the ‘“Gyrenes,” but we do 
have to admit that, as a whole, they can shoot. And, from 
all accounts, that is exactly what ‘they did in this fight. 
When a German helmet ap peared above a trench it got a 
bullet or two through it. The truth is that the Marines 
literally shot the Germans out of Belleau Wood with rifles 

and blamed little else. 

What Major Skinner propounds is rather dangerous 
philosophy. It would result in exactly the same lethargy 
in regard to training with the rifleman’s basic arm that pre- 
vailed among the Allies before we stepped 1 in. Let us see 
whk it Gonceal Pershing has to say about this 1 in his book, 
My E x periences in the World War. 

“The armies at the Western Front in the recent battles 
that I witnessed had all but given up the use of the rifle. 
Machine guns, grenades, Seckaes mortars, and one-pound- 
ers had lecetae the main reliance of the average Allied 
soldier. These were all valuable we: apons for specific - 
poses but they could not repli ice the combination of : 
efficient soldier and his rifle.” 

General Pershing again and again emphasizes this point. 
After all, if the rifle is only to "e used as the handle to the 
bayonet and the troops be advanced on the field of battle 
by * ‘maneuvering” would not the pike be a more accept- 
able weapon for the infantry soldier?——G. M. Ne son, 
Captain, Infantry. 


Recruiting 


UR recruiting methods have a long and an honorable 

heritage. They spring from the times when a captain 

went forth to hire his men and rent them out to the King; 

when they accepted the King’s shilling with which to 

drink his health. The health of many kings was soundly 
drunk yet all the kings died. (So did the soldiers) . 

These POP TTR should make an alert G-1 look 
shrewdly into the sources from which and the methods by 
which the Army derives its recruits. 

In the words of the Holy Scriptures, “Many are called, 
but few are chosen.” Many a tall fellow is formally en- 
listed. Many a recruit develops disabilities. Many another 
proves to have been a jailbird. Many another, seemingly a 
man, is but a youth. And so it comes to pass that, at great 
expense to the Government, men are recruited, moved by 
train, fed, lodged, moved back again to the place of his en- 
listment, fed and lodged some more, and the Army is not 
a whit the richer by a single recruit. 

Is there another way? 

In thousands of communities throughout the land, in 
small towns as well as in large cities, there are recruiting 
stations—or potential recruiting stations. Every company 
of the National Guard has an armory, officers who know 
their fellow citizens or who can find out about them, Na- 
tional Guard or Reserve medical officers, or even civilian 
doctors accustomed to examining recruits, and accustomed 
to the regulations governing admission to the military serv- 
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ice and correspondence through military channel 
companies have the facilities and the resources to t 
potential recruits in other ways. Each company is 
a probs ible source of semi-trained recruits. The Arn 
draw, not from a few of the larger cities, but fri 
munities in every part of every state. The corollary 
many a recruit from a small community may rec 
training in the Regul ar Army and return to his con 
to Ldieiiste av alu: b le asset to the N: ations al Guard. 
[ do not enlarge on the possibilities. Imaginat 
conjure up a thousand adv antages. The Army 1s 
It is known in every town. The cost of recru 
diminished. The quality of recruits is raised. Ev 


benefits.——MIniver CHEEVY. 


y 7 3 


Stopping Tanks with Attack Aviation 


N examining the various defensive measures that 
be taken against tank attacks, the possibilities of 


ation should not be neglected. 
Before considering ‘oat attack aviation might 


into the scheme of p ee against meochasined force 
few of the characteristics of nt and their methods 
attack should be noted. Chief among these 1s speed. Ever 
when the direction and approximate point of a tank attack 
are known beforehand, the blow may be delivered befor 
the recipient can emplace antitank weapons to re P 


As for antitank mines, how often in open warfat 


troops be able to lay a mine field at the critical poit 


attack? Even antitank tanks will have to receive 


warning of the threatened att: ack if they are to arrive 
the duces point before the ene my tanks can accom{ plist 


their mission and get away. 


In attack aviation we have a weapon that has many 
times the speed of a tank, better maneuverability, and a 
much greater cruising radius. Its armament may consist 
of bombs, caliber .50 machine guns, and possibly artillery 
of small caliber. All of these are efficient antitank weay 
ons, and, since tanks carry thin armor on their top si 


faces, they are doubly effective from above. 


The tank’s armament is a poor defense against aircraft 
and the vision of its crew upward is limited. Therefore it 
must depend largely on other arms for antiaircraft pr 
tection. When they are not present the tank is at a distinct 
disadvantage when attacked from the sky. And even if 


sntideetale units are on hand, a tank force is vuln 
to attack from altitudes which afford reasonable saf 

attacking aircraft. By flying i in the same oa aay 
tank 1s traveling, the attacking plane should have 
difficulty in registering hits wats both bombs a 

caliber machine guns. 


In tactical situations where the tank movement 


critical points is short, the rapidity with which 


aviation can take the air and reach the threatened | 


makes it especially valuable. Furthermore these fig 
ships of the air can damage hostile tanks more and 


the farther they penetrate into our territory and g 
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. the support of their own antiaircraft elements. 
Eart Lanpretn, Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry. 


a tO 
Play ‘Em As They Lie 


[ NLESS he is to have a command job or to jump two 
r more grades, nobody seems satisfied with his mo- 
ion assignment. Perh: aps there is justification for the 
shness bu that is no excuse for failure to do every- 
possible to prepare for the assigned task. 
Some years back a friend of mine was notified that his 
iment for the coming year would be as commandant 
of a tank school for officers; to be set up In a certain town. 
Having had tank experience he was not displeased with 
the prospect of association with that weapon. But at first 
school idea had him down. 

After a little grieving, however, he came out of his funk 

| began to figure what he should do to get himself 
ready. Quickly a realized that he needed a lot of infor- 
mation not contained in his brief notification. He listed 
everything he could think of at the time. 

Among other things he wanted to know the purpose of 
the course, the approximate number of students, the num- 
ber of assistants he would have, the length of the course 
ind the shelter available at the site for classrooms, storage 
and quarters. He wrote the proper corps area commander, 
requesting this information. 

In a short while he received a reply stating that little 
thought had been devoted by corps area to this matter but 
that he would soon be given specific answers to his 
questions. Pe rhaps it was imagination but we both thought 
we detected an air of mild dhock in the communication. 

Much to our surprise the information was soon furn- 
ished. Based on that my friend outlined his course, allo- 
cated assistants, drew up his schedule of training, figured 
requirements in material for instructional purposes and 
housing and prepared an estimate of administrative over- 
head. All of this he forwarded to corps area. 

About that time we lost contact and I have never learned 
the final outcome. It is immaterial anyhow. The point is 
that this officer was soldier enough to master his disap- 
pointment, intelligent enough to appreciate his proper 
course of action and energetic enough to pursue it. 

Regardless of whether or not we are assigned by a clerk 
or by lot, as has been charged, the responsibility rests on 
= 1 of us to do everything possible to get ready for his 

If all fulfill this responsibility, plans will soon be 
a\ ay. for the organization and operation of every im- 
portant installation which will be needed on mobilization. 
Then no matter who falls heir to the assignment, when 
something cracks he will not have to start from scratch. 

And we don’t know when M-day 1s coming!—Lazy- 
BONES. 

aie 

e Noncom Reserve Officer 
[' LEARNED to appreciate the value of the Regular 
Army noncommissioned officer during the fall of 
when the first increment of the draft was coming 


1g 


in. Those who had been commissioned (and far too few 
they were) gave invaluable assistance when conditions 
in the cantonments were chaotic. 

We may be sure that in any war a good ex-noncom- 
missioned officer will be a tower of strength to the com- 
mander fortunate enough to get him. For this reason 
Regular Army noncomaniekoned officers a 


re permitted to 
hold Reserve 


commissions, and many of our best men 
have a Sam Browne belt concealed in their lockers. 

There is, however, a defect in the procedure now fol- 
lowed. Under the present policy these enlisted men are 
noc accorded the consideration commensurate with their 
value to the army. Year after year these enlisted Reserve 
officers see hundreds of officers from civil life sent to the 
camps for active duty. But for them there is no break in 
the monotony of the regular routine. Then, too, a Reserve 
commission entails extra expense and there is no existing 
way these soldiers can be assisted in this respect 

Such a situation is not at all satisfactory. These men 
— participate in active-duty training as officers for 

t least one two-week period during each enlistment. 


C arY I. Crockett, Colonel, Infanery. 
a a. 


Who Fires Ammunition— 


the Rifle or the Man? 
ae 33, years ago when the United States Army took 


the bold step of adopting the Springfield rifle, many 
an ol 1 timert shook his head. To the if concreted minds it 
made no difference that the Springheld was splendid 
gh, and more accurate by far 
than any shoulder piece the Army had ever had. Nor 


did any amount ot conclusiv e proving § ground and service 


weapon, mec hanic ally tough, 


tests bear weight. 

Their hirst basis tor vic wing with alarm was simply the 
fact that a change was to be made. Something new was to 
take the pl: ace of something old. That, of course, is reason 
enough for distrust. But bolstering up this primary pre- 
saline came a second hue and cry: ““You'll never be able 
to gee enough ammunition forward tor those rifles. They 
can be fired too fast.” 

I low Famniltar are those words to our cars at the present 
juncture! How frequently they are heard, now that we are 
about to follow at long last in the footste ps of the Mexican 
Army and adopt a self-lo: iding rifle. 

It may be granted that any “Infantry School demonstra- 
tion of the new we: apon firing nearly a round a second, 1 
well calculated to bring up visions of difficulties in ammu- 
nition supply. But before we despair at the radicalism of 
adopting such a rifle, I suggest that one brief comparison 
should be made. 

In the excitement of battle, a half-trained recruit, 
equipped with the semiautomatic rifle, could fire all the 
ammunition he carries in less than ten minutes. In fact, he 
could come near doing it in five, if he were strong enough 
and his rifle functioned to perfection. 


But—mark it well—the same recruit, with a Spring- 
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field at his shoulder, could spread the same number of 
wild shots over the landscape in less than 20 minutes. 

Thus there is little difference if an hour or two must pass 
before more ammunition can be obtained. If either weapon 
has an advantage under the conditions assumed, it is the 
a self-loader 
than to pump a bolt handle that the fire of the self-loader 
is bound to be a little more accurate. 


semiautomatic. It is so much easier to fire 


and 
not of excessive mechanical perfection. The untrained 
The 


trained man, with any weapon, will conserve ammunition 


In the end it comes down to a matter of training, 
soldier will waste ammunition with a muzzle loader. 


until he really needs it. But when he does begin the rapid 
fire of battle, a semiautomatic with twice the fire power of 
a bolt-action rifle available at one -quarter the expenditure 
of energy, improves him tremendously as an element of 
combat.—S. A. R. 


a ae 
Too Much Instruction 


RANTED that schooling is necessary for our one- 
DV year Reserve officers, > it not being overdone? 
After spending a morning in training with his company, 
the Reserve officer goes to school two hours every after- 
noon —~Wednesdays included. He also has an hour on 
Saturday morning. In his spare time he is supposed to 
take care of his administrative job—company administra- 
tive officer, mess officer, or supply officer. 

The subjects he has in school are nearly one-half the 
subjects in which he is required to instruct in the com- 
pany, if he is given the work he should have. As a result 
the following situations arise: 

Perhaps he is required by his company commander to 
give a large part of the bayonet instruction to the com- 
pany; the ‘regulations also require him to run the bayonet 
course for record. Let us say that he qualifies as expert, 
in which event he does not have to run for record again 
during the rest of his service. But, some weeks later he 
will get eight hours of bayonet instruction as a part of his 
school. 

Some time during his year of active duty his company 
goes through the complete rifle marksmanship course. 
He i is required to fire, and, in all probability, has to give 
part of the instruction to the company. Moreover, his 
company commander sees to it that every step is properly 
done and is understood by him. Yet, at some time during 
his one-year career he will also have an additional twelve 
hours of rifle marksmanshi 

After he has been on active duty for four months he 
will get a four-hour course in “The Soldier—tInstruction 
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Dismounted Without Arms.” Every man in th: yt 
pany had to qualify in this course before he was ) 
as other than a recruit. He would not be a Reserv: 
if at some time or other he had not qualified in t 
ject himself. 

These are but three examples. A casual inspect \ 
the schedule for this post shows 120 hours of inst 
that could be eliminated without loss to any ot 
sumably this same schedule obtains at other posts 
waste of the time and energy of both instruct 
students. This time and energy might well be devored 
Bert N. Bryan 


more worthwhile instructional projects. 
Captain, Infantry 


Preparing for a Rainy Day 


WING to circumstances sm:z acking of Yuletid 

Army ts able for the first time in history tom 
motor transport. were de 
to operate primarily over improved highways, a con 


which often will not obtain in the mallee service, Het 


The vehicles, however, 


we cannot expect them to survive as long as the 
and expensive Class B trucks. 

We operated our last issue of motors for fifteen y« 
Have we any assurance that the current issue will be : Ne 
placed any sooner? We hope that the War Department 
policy will not be obstructed, but if it is, a few resery ‘| 
parts of the proper type would spare our transport offic 
from rummaging through salvage piles in 1941. 

Would it not be good Ibecieneee at this time, ther 
while funds are available, to stock up for the future? 
We might buy, for example, a reasonable quantity 
common parts, bushings, gaskets, and other items * ver 
necessary by experience. Without an adequate reservoir of 
these spare parts, readily accessible to operating units Ge 
trucks may be laid up several days for want of a two-bit 

part. 

Local distributors stock spare parts, but only for a few sll 
years, after which they must be obtained from the fa 
tory. Later on even the factories ceases restocking, and : 
only a jobber can fill orders for antiquated parts. Event 
ally, the cost of replacement becomes prohibitive. 

Obviously, we cannot hoard spare unit assemblies for 
each of our 300-0dd models of motor vehicles. Yet we C, 
could maintain a reservoir of spare items which con bat 
motor units should always carry with them. The purchas 
of these items would be justified on the grounds of pro ' 


viding “rolling” security. —R. G. Howte, Captain Ie sal 
fantry. co 
Gi 
Ve 
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MAJOR LEVEN C. ALLEN 


HARDING 


Arms, Equipment and Finance Section 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL RAPP BRUSH 


MAJOR CLARENCE R. 


New Marksmanship Courses Being Tested 


HE Chief of Infantry has initiated a revision of 
marksmanship courses for the various infantry 
weapons with the object of bringing peace-time training 
nore closely in line with that which will be imposed by 
naliiiieetiem, The present courses produce fine marks- 
men, but the time consumed and the facilities required 
ire far beyond the time and facilities that will be avail- 
able in war. 

It will be remembered that during the World War 
General Pershing called attention to the fact that infantry 
troops were coming to France without even elementary 
training in rifle marksmanship. In his cables he continu- 
ally stressed that this training should be given before the 
troops were sent overseas. One reason for the deficiency 
lay in the fact that our conception of marksmanship 
training was so elaborate (the course required at least six 
weeks ‘and a 600-yard range) that it was difficult to ad- 
just our ideas to a simple course with limited facilities. 
Consequently this training waited on facilities and the 
tacilities did not materialize. 

Even in peace time there is such a thing as time- 
limitation. Moreover, when the new ammunition is used, 
safety requires much larger range areas. Both of these 
conditions make it extremely dilieds: for the National 
Guard to complete its range practice during the armory 

with the result that its annual field training is usu- 
eaten into by marksmanship training at the expense 
ymbat firing, tactics, and maneuvers. 

With these conditions in mind, the Chief of Infantry 

submitted to the War Department a proposed re- 

n of the marksmanship courses. The revision reduces 
the time required for training and sets up a system for 


HUEBNER 
conducting it under restricted conditions. That part ot 
the revision de aling with the courses for the rifle, 


matic rifle and the machine gun has been approves d for 
service 


auto 
test. [he courses for ‘the howitzet weapons and 
the so caliber antitank machine gun are still in prepa 
ration. 


* 7 * 


New Riete Cours 


The proposed new rifle course will follow, in general, 
the present system with these modifications 


1. The 


weeks to not to exceed three 


season has 


practice been reduced from six 


weeks This includes one 
week fot preparatory exercises. 


2. Each course will start on the 1,000-1nch range tor 


the preliminary firing. This will Save time as well as 


accustom the service to the use of the 1,000 inch range. 


3. New targets will be used tor the 1,000 inch hiring. 


These will be similar to the A and D targets 


reduced to 
I ,OOO- inch proportion. 

4. There will be a provision tot hring a complete 
marksmanship course fot qualife: ition on the 1,000 inch 


| 


range wnen conditions require it, but other courses, 


whach include firing at 200, 300 and Soo yards, are to 
be used when facilities are available. 

5. A short skirmish run will be part of rapid fire. The 
firer will start from a prone position twenty-five yards in 
rear of the firing point. When the target appears, he will 
rise, run to the hiring point, take the prone position, and 


fire his score. 


New Automatic Riete Cours 


The new course for the automatic rifle includes pro- 
vision for full automatic fire, which ts practic able with 
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the improved bipod and hinged butt-plate. 
The preliminary firing will be done on the 1,000-inch 
range. When longer ranges are not available the complete 
qualification course will be fired on the 1,000-inch range. 
This course is now being service-tested by the agth 
Infantry. 


New Macuine-Gun Courst 


Instruction and record practice are limited to 1,000 
inches as this appears to be the only practicable form for 
a record course which does not require undue time and 
range facilities. 

The record course provides for seven separate exercises, 
instead of one continuous practice. This makes record 
firing procedure easier to check, and prevents an initial 


error on the part of the unner from being carried 


pe 
gt 
through the entire firing. 

There is a new 1,000-1nch target, in which the aiming 
point and scoring area coincide. The gunner aims at the 
point he wishes to hit. Anyone can saidenwend it. The 
scoring space has been enlarged from 2” x 2” to 
2” x 3”. This space, which is large enough to include all 
the shots in a normal burst, should stop the present prac- 
tice of tampering with the gun to get an abnormally 
small group. 

There is provision for long-range field firing to teach 
adjustment by observation af smbe and tracer. These 
exercises are simple and informal. The emphasis 1s 
placed on the technique of fire rather than on range 
rules. It is not connected with record practice. 

Provision is made for the use of the .22 caliber machine 
gun in instruction and preliminary practice. 

Several organizations are now giving this new course 


a service test. 


New AnrtITANK Macuine-Gun Course 


A new course for the .5o caliber antitank machine 
gun is also being developed. The preliminary training 
and firing will be done on the 1,000-inch range. 

Firing at moving targets 1s, of course, the important 
considientaian, but hori of the difficulty of finding 
range facilities for such a powerful weapon, and to con- 


serve the expe nsive ammunition, an attempt will be made 


INFANTRY CAPABLE of meeting the requirements of modern war can be created only 
by the most painstaking and intelligent instruction of the individual in all that per- 
tains to the duties of the soldier. The neglect of any phase of his training may cause 


disaster. — PERSHING. 
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‘to do the maximum amount of preliminary wor 
.30 and .22 caliber ammunition. 


* * * 


There has been much discussion on the sub ' 
short- range firing. It has its advocates and opponen:s: its 


rightists and Lefties. The contemplated courses {olloy 
he middle ground, and include provisions for bot! 9. 
and short-range firing. It is not the purpose of the courses 
to base our training on a gallery practice system. Rather 


their objective is to make full use of the .22 ber 
weapons and the 1,000-inch hiring for the basic trainin 
thus enabling fullest advantage to be taken of existin 
time and Sicttieies for long- range practice. This « 
done in peace and in war. 

It will enable units to accomplish the greater part of 
their marksmanship training near their barracks or bil. 
lets—even indoors if necessary. Only a few days |o: 
range practice will be required to produce satisfactory 
mien. There is also a considerable saving of time 
and overhead. No communications system and no pit 
detail are necessary. The soldier’s target is torn off and 
the result studied at leisure. Even without work at th. 
longer ranges it will be possible to produce a fairly capabl 
shot. 

The new courses may also aid the National Guard ir 
the solution of their time and range problem. Their px 
time training, in more ways shen one, partakes of the 
problems mobilization will bring, and any development 
that will help them complete hale sailanhin trair 
ing at or near their armories will prove a real aid. No. 
tional Guard units are now firing their machine-gu: 
marksmanship courses with the .22 caliber machine gun 


peace 


For the Regular Army the courses will require pro 
gression to longer ranges after the firing at 1,000 inches 
for instruction. Even when the ranges are readily avail- 
able, it is essential that Regular Army units make con- 
stant use of the shorter range system in order to develop 
its possibilities to the utmost. Then, in the event of war 
when we are called upon to train large bodies of troops 
in thickly populated areas and train them acy, we 
will have available not only a thoroughly tested syste: 


but a competent corps of 1 instructors as well. 
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TOT the least of the problems resulting from mech- 






anization and motorization is that of firing on and 
hitting targets that are moving. It is quite prob- 
chat all units in the field will be called upon at some 
Antitank units 
jot the only units that need moving-target training. 


or other to fire on this type of target. 


Rilemen and machine gunners in an advance guard 
uld be able to go quickly into action and secure ef- 
fective fire Saudia against fast moving scouting and 
reconnaissance vehicles. 
[his article will be limited in its scope to the construc- 
mn of a range and target on which moving-target firing 
in be accomplished. ‘No technique of Son or mothods 


f fre distribution will be undertaken. 











aie Target Firing 


used by the Department of E xperiment for the past yeat 


with excellent results. It will be 


noted that two hring 


points are indicated close-range firing point for the 


first steps in tr: uning and a mid range hring point when 
tre UNnINg has progressed to a point where satisf: ictory re- 


sults a Where the range 


e being y obt: uned at close rans ge. 
and time are aol le a third hring y poi it tor lor ig-range 
chat 


Course No. 1 1s a simple passing course to give initial 


hiring might well be included. I will be noted 


tr: uning on the simplest type ot moving target. (Course 


No 2 


course can be modified to conform to almost 


presents two chan; ges in Sacction. I lowe ver, this 


any desired 
pattern. 


Figure No. 2 


shows a more complicated set up on the 








The range lay-out as shown in figure No. 1 has been same range as shown in figure No. 1. Here we have three 
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Fic. 3. Sled, target, and pulley 


targets, the last two appearing after the first target has 
been in sight for any predetermined number of seconds. 
As indicated for Course No. 2, shown in figure No. 1, 
the course of the targets shown in figure No. 2 can be 
varied in an infinite number of patterns. 

Figure No. 3 shows the sled, target and pulley arrange 
ment which has been found to be most satisfactory ler 
practical use. This target is two feet wide, three feet high, 
and five feet long.. The target cloth is placed over a well 
braced frame of 1” x 1” and 1” x 2” wooden strips. Metal 
laths, while stronger than wood stripping, are not con- 
sidered desirable due to the danger from ricochet. F igure 
No. 4 shows the bottom construction of the sled on which 
the t arget Is erected. 

It on be noted in figure i Jo. 2 that the towing rope 
Care should be taken 


that the rope does not pass against the pins which hold 


5 


passes around the pulley sheave. 
the sheave plate in pl: ice. In order to prevent the target 
from bumping into the pulley a large knot is tied in the 
towing rope about 18 feet ahead of the target. This knot 
is clearly shown in figure No. 5. As the ‘knot comes to 
the pulley the rope is forced out of the sheave and allows 
the target to take a new course. Figure No. 6 gives the 
detailed plans of the pulley sheave, and the sheave plate. 

With this type of equipment the Department of Ex- 
periment has had excellent results in towing targets up to 
speeds of 30 miles per hour. One precaution which must 
be taken in towing targets at speeds of over 10 miles per 





~y 





Team Stare ~ Qevrce in Dos rion 


Mowne Tareer PluLtr Aan.» 











Fic. 6. Details of pulley. 


Fic. 4. Bottom construction of sled. 
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Fic. 5. Pulley, showing use of | 


hour, is that the ground over which the targets w 
must be free from rocks, roots, or hummocks of grass 
has been found that if such obstructions are left 
ground that the bottom of the sled will be broker 
that the sled will be overturned, in which case th 
target structure is generally wrecked beyond repait 
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Officers’ Tank Class 1936-37 


HE ofhicers attending the tz ink course at The Infar tr 


School have already here up to their elbows in g 


much to the despair of wives trying to get them read 


for a dinner party. 

Thirty-three officers, two of whom are Marines 
stitute the class now skinning knuckles on cylinder-h 
nuts and the like in Buildings B and C of the Tank & 
tion. 

Their first two weeks was in Building B most of t 
time, learning the theory of operation and the const 
tion of saneamabiie and truck engines used in the Ar 


After le arming how and why the engine works, the officer 
get better acquainted with wlien’s under the hood b 


t taking down, studyi ing, and reasse mbling * ‘de ad eng vin 


that is, ones retired aie active service ar only used t 


teach construction and repair. 
Study of the motor vehicle chassis follows the work 


engines. Building C is the scene of operations. Like B it 


has all the equipment necessary to perform its mission 
The ten-month course is so designed that when an off 


graduates, he will know enough about the various aut 
mobile, truck and tank units and assemblies to en: able h hin 


to operate and maintain any fleet of army motor vehi 


He begins with theory, which he absorbs through study 


and lectures. He then gets practic: al work on “dead unit: 
which is supplemented by experience on “running units 


All this is followed by a comprehensive course in ‘eroublh 
shooting” (a course designed to teach him to locate troub 


on the road). Finally, he actually repairs and adjusts 


own car (or one belonging to some other officer) anc 


various types of other vehicles. No kicks of a 
nature have ever been received on this work. 

No attempt is made to turn out finished mecha: 
the officers’ class, but rather to teach correct practi 
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ility to recognize those practices. An officer will 


care. if ever have to do actual repairing, but he must be 
bl teach others and to recognize good work when he 
sec 

[nscruction in tank construction and repair follows the 
period allotted to motors and chassis. The same procedure 
is followed. After the technical instruction, officers begin 


operating tanks in conjunction with truck convoy work 
in various problems over varied terrain. The student of- 
ficers are fortunate in being able to work with a battalion 
of modern light tanks ond a company of medium tanks, 
about seventy-five of the world’s latest ty pes of fast 
ng vehicles. 
Whether their subsequent assignments are with tank 
nits or not, graduates of the coal course always find the 
knowledge acquired to be convenient when the private 
nt refuses to start, and also useful when problems in 
tank operations or motorized supply and troop move 
nts must be solved. 


y y 7 


Small Containers for Water, 


Gasoline and Oil 


\V [TH the advent of increasing numbers of motors 
in military organizations many proble ms have arisen 
n connection bg their supply and maintenance. Not 
the least of these is the re fueling of motor columns in the 
feld and on the march. 

Preliminary studies indicated that no one method of 
supplying gasoline and refueling convoys could be devised 

which Ha. have sufficient flexibility to function under 
fh conditions. It appeared, however, that the use of small 
containers for gasoline would permit considerable flexibil- 
ity in meeting certain types of refueling problems. 

a. Department of Experiment was then faced with 

he problem of selecting a small container for gasoline, 

wl hich would best meet the needs of the Infantry. It was 
necessary to determine the size of the container, its weight, 
ind stre ngth. It was also necessary to determine the capac- 
tv of Phy container, the size of the filler opening, and the 
type of air vent that would be niost scstactery. In 
iddition, stacking and transporting of the containers had 
to be considered, not only from the standpoint of satis- 
factory pay load, but especially from the standpoint of 
safety. Fire hazard had to be reduced to a minimum. 


Early in the study of this problem the question of the 
refillable vs. the expendable type of container was given 
considerable thought. Many ty pes of containers were 
tested to determine the one that would be most satisfactory 
for infantry use. Decision was finally made in favor of 
the refillable container because of its ultimate economy 
in { unds, materials and production facilities. 

sa result of investigation extending over a period of a 
a best solution appeared to lie in a 5-gallon refillable 
: iner of 24-gauge steel with welded seams and hot 


ed galvanized finish. In the preceding Infantry Di- 
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gest the results obtained by a 29th Infantry convoy using 
this type of container were pointed out, 

The use of the small containers to sup plemet It existing 
methods will unquestionab sly increase the flexibility, cer- 
tainty and convenience of our system of refueling and 
make possib le a marked reduction in the time required 
tor refueling y large convoys. 

Some type ot inst: ll: ition must be set up in rear areas at 
which these small containers can be filled. It was first 
thought that the time required to fill the se containers 
would present a serious drawback to their use. However, 
the refilling time for a single can was reduced to fifteen 
seconds ond it is believed that a skillful organization with 
satisfactory equipment, including ten outlets, should have 


no great difficulty in hlling 1 total of 1.200 cans an hour 


Training Without Spare Parts 
NDOUBTI DLY many post motor schools if¢ han 


/ dicapped in their training through lack of spare parts 
As a rule, parts that can be obtained trom salvage are out 
of date and do not provide adequate training in the models 
with which the unit ts equipped. 

Figure No. 


difficulty. 


1 shows one method of surmounting this 
This method was devised by (¢ Iptain R. G. 
Howie and Capt: un Joseph A Holley, instructors in the 
T ank Sectior 1o! TI 1¢ Inf: intry S« hool lt has been used by 
the Tank Section of The Infantry School for more than 
two years with excellent results. 

While it is realized that the fabrication of these instruc 
tion boards is de pendent on the availability of an expert 
mechanic, a skilled draftsman and a good carpenter 
equipped with proper tools, their success as an instruc 
tional medium 1s well worth the time and labor involved. 

With this typ instruction board, students are able to 
see the operation of complicated moving parts, in slow 
motion, toa degree that is not possible even if ac tual units 


ire ay ailable. 





Fic I Operation of moving parts sho un by Use of instriMc 
tion board 
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Aerial Photograph Interpretation 


N July 1, 1918, prior to the attack on Vaux, the 

officers of Company M, 23d Infantry, were issued 
airplane photographs of the Bois de la Cote 192. To the 
ofhcers and noncommissioned officers of Company M 
these photographs showed little more than indistinct paths 
and scattered pockmocks before the company jumped off. 
Afterwards they told a different story. 

An officer of C company M remarks at the close of his 
monograph on this attack: “Post-attack inspection of the 
airplane photographs indicated quite clearly the probable 
presence of enemy shelters, dumps, or other installations 
at the end of these indistinct pathways disclosed by the 
photographs. So far as known, however, no member of 
the assault platoons had received instruction in the inter- 
pretation of aerial pictures.” 

The value of aerial photographs to supplement out-of- 
date maps or to take the place of maps where none are 
available requires no emphasis. 

During the current regular course at The Infantry 
School, aerial photographs, both verticals and obliques, 
will be used much more than they have been heretofore. 
Thirteen hours are given to their study and i interpretation. 
The First Section (Tactics) plans to make frequent use of 
aerial photographs in terrain exercises. 

These pictorial representations of the terrain to be 
crossed are invaluable to tankers. For this reason students 
in the tank course will be required to use them a great deal 
during their instruction in tank operations. 

Special Text No. 4—Army Extension Courses, 1937) 
will treat both map reading and aerial photograph inter- 
pretation. 

This subject has become highly important to command- 
ers of all infantry units, large and small. 
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New Type Cooking Utensils Tested 
iL the direction of the Department of Experi- 


ment, corrosion-tesisting steel cooking utensils, heavy 
cast aluminumware cooking utensils and medium weight 
aluminum utensils have been tested to determine their 
relative suitability for use in Army messes. 

As a result of these tests it was found that liquids, such 
as coffee, would heat more quickly in corrosion-resisting 
steel stock pots than in aluminum stock pots. However, 
practical cooking tests, made by the School for Bakers 
and Cooks, proved that food such as boiled potatoes, rice, 
or creamed corn would burn on the bottom when cooked 
in corosion-tesisting steel stock pots unless they were con- 
tinually stirred. This stirring takes considerable time on 
the part of the kitchen force and is detrimental to the food. 

The alumninum stock pots, while their heat conductiv- 
ity depended to a considerable extent on design, were far 
better than those of corrosion-resisting steel for cooking. 
Aluminum stock pots with their greater heat conductivity 


November-Dex. m)}, 


— draw the heat from the bottom of the stc 
into the sides and top and thus heat was applic 
fod from all directions. 

Taking this characteristic into consideration - wa 
found possible, with the heavier aluminum stock ; 
cook, not only vegetables but meats, without any 7 
being added. This is considered a first-rate ad\ tage 
U nder field conditions where messes are equipped with 
this type of utensil, excellent meals can be prepared with. 
out the necessity of water. 

However, it was found that for appearance and dura 
bility that the corrosion-resisting steel stock pots wer 
superior to the aluminumware. Aluminum being co; 
paratively soft is more easily scratched and dat ved 
Smoke stains on the outside are rather difficult to remove 
Aluminum also acquires stains, especially from acid foods 
such as tomatoes or citrus fruits. These also are very dif. 
ficult to remove. 

The corrosion- resisting steel was found far superior ¢ 
any tin-sheet steel wn. 'y which are generally in use 3 
dish pans. The tin plating wears off sack utensils at points 
of friction, making retinning necessary or the utensil wil! 
rust, making food contamination a constant source of 
danger. So that in general, corrosion-resisting steel is su- 
perior to aluminum, tin-steel or ordinary steel for all 
utensils which are not to be used for cooking. 


4,4 ¢ 
Auxiliary Weapons for Tanks 
HE 66th Infantry (Light Tanks), attacking in th 


zone of the rst Division, has penetrated into ‘the Red d 
position, but is encountering more and more antitan 
weapons which are taking a heavy toll. The Red AT guns 
are of two kinds: automatic 25-mm. guns and 47-n 
cannon. Both are mounted on low, light tractors and oa 
frontal shields of armor impervious to the caliber .5 
machine guns in the tanks. 

Owing to this inequality in fire power, the tank regi- 
ment has already lost 35°/ of its vehicles without silenc- 
ing more than a couple AT guns. True, many machine 
guns have been destroyed and numerous casualties have 
been caused by the tanks, but at the present rate ot 
elimination, the tank effectiveness will soon drop to zero 

What of friendly artillery? Can’t it silence these guns? 
No, as usual, it is engaged in counter-battery fires, in 
terdiction missions, and other supporting tasks. One 
battalion laid smoke for the initial phase of the tank 
attack and then switched to interdiction fire. Anyhow 
in this case nothing less than a massed barrage could nev- 
tralize even a few of these mobile antitank guns. 

The foregoing picture may seem overdrawn, but ts it? 
For the sake of argument let’s assume that it isn’t and that 
there will be decisive tank vs. tank combats. All agree that 
such clashes are inevitable and may be frequent in the 
next war. When they do occur the skillful use of armor 
piercing projectiles will decide the issue. Those who ha 
studied the problem from all angles, agree that infantry 
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rtillery support for tanks is a nebulous prop at best. 
Vocern tanks will quickly outrun their initial support 
id themselves on their own. They must carry their 
rt against antitank weapons with them, otherwise a 
tank force equipped with armor-piercing artillery 

wil ive an easy victory. 
¢ propelled guns, close at hand for direct fire, are the 
effective means for silencing the enemy guns de- 
They are also the answer for the tank 
yer that will almost certainly be a part of the op- 
posing force. And while we are about it we may as well 
give the gun crews of these self- propelled g guns armor pro- 
tect When we do that we make them into tanks with 
che ‘oecialized mission of destroying hostile tanks. Call 
them antitank tanks, support ang tank destroyers, or 
what vou will, we shall need them and need them b: idly. 


1 earlier. 


One per tank platoon would seem to be the minimum 
requirement, 

The days of accompanying tanks are past; current opin- 
ym favors the attack of tank masses— battalions, regi- 
ments, divisions—plowing through in successive waves. 
If this is to be the way tanks are to he used, they need anti- 
tank support right with them. Because, the more inde- 
oendently they operate and the deeper they go, the greater 
the need to be self- sustaining. 

sp subject is being carefully studied at Fort Benning, 
ind experiments are now being conducted with a view to 
determining the best form of organic support to be given 
for the security of tank units. 
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Non-Shrinkable Shirts 
QTRANGU LATION from shrinking shirts has tor- 


) tured enlisted men since the days of Valley Forge but 
now the Infantry is testing new shirts designed to alleviate 
the tight- collar and short-sleeve suffering of the Dough- 
boy ° 


Over a period of eight months, non-shrinkable flannel 
OD shirts were subjected to wear in hot weather and 
cold, on maneuvers and in barracks, on the range and at 


INF ANTRY IS the decisiv € arm. 
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drill. The shirts were mangled in laundries, washed a 
home and hung at the mercy of the elements to en 
mine shrinkage, color fastness and we aring qualities. 

These shirts, made of better material on a closer weave 
and tailored to fit, proved definitely non-shrinkable, nor 
did f: ding or irritation from the dye occur. They proved 
superior in warmth, protection, appearance and durability 
to the olc 1 issue shirt. 


Help the Blind! 


Ker 20 years tanks have suffered from numerous de- 
| fects inadequate power, unstable gun plattorm, 
structural weaknesses et al But these have been elimi 
nated once by one until the tank chassis ot today ts rated 
gener: lly “‘satisfactory.” But they still need superstruc- 
tures that present a smaller tar get, withst: ind small « aliber 
AP bullets, protect the crews ‘from chemicals 

In particular, tanks deficient in instruments and 
other accessories, But = outstanding dehciency 1s self- 
evident when one rides ina tank with all hatches closed. 
Visibility is very little better now than it was at Cambrai 
and Soissons. The tank (with its crew) is still a blind 
monstet charging about the battle arena like a bull with 
the tore adot’s Ci ape impaled on his horns. Yet the tank, 
like the bull or any hghting creature, has to see in order 
The last war showed 


that guns always saw tanks before the tanks saw the guns. 


to attack and conquer its enemies. 


The myopic han dic: ap ot armored combat whicien has 
long been recognized, and many attempts have been made 
to overcome it, Periscopes, stroboscopes, geoscopes, omni- 
Scopes, and all manner of eye slits have been tried, but the 
solution 1s still around the corner. 

To a lesser degree this may also be said ot direction 
finders for tank use; 
found. 

Here then is a field in which the manufacturers of 
optic: al and havigating instruments can help us. And 


the ide al compass remains to be 


their help 1 is mm 8 needed if we are to have the means 
required to maintain control of tanks and tank units. 





Other arms are exclusit ely there to smooth th eir road 


to victory, and support their action directly or indirectly. The relation must not be 
merely theoretical; the needs of the infantry must ultimately determine the im- 
portance of all other fighting instruments in the whole army. — GENERAL FRIEDRICH 


vON BerNHARDI: Germany and the Next War. 











Trailers for Trucks 


By 1st Lr. J. E. ENGLER 


Infantry 


SE your truck and have it. Let your truck haul 

kitchens, water carts, and other essential service 

vehicles, and still be available for tactical use. With 
this end in view, the 2oth Infantry is experimenting with 
trailers. 


The 20th Inf: INCry tr atlers combine fe atures ot com 
mercial and tourist types in general use today. Built from 
pick-up and salvaged ROO. | they have that home-mad« 
look, but, what of it? They may be an expression in em 
bryo of a future army trailer, stream-lined and equipped 
with all the oddments dear to the heart of the gadget 
maker. 


Tue KitcHEN 


The kitchen is of the four-wheel type, known as the 
full trailer. While at first glance its space may appear 
to be cramped, it has been found possible to include 
within the trailer an ice box, a work table which is also a 
vegetable bin, and a gasoline stove. Meals can be pre- 
pared while on the move. 


When the sides are let down the floor width ts increased 
by three feet. The canvas top extends over the sides to 
form an awning. 


Tue WorksHop 


The workshop is of the two-wheel type known as the 
semi-trailer. Within it are included an air compressor, a 


The Kitchen 


q’ 


spark-plug cleaner and tester, and a work bench 
tools are contained in boxes bolted to the floor. 
kitchen, work may be done while on the move. 
The workshop also has sides which let dow 
crease the floor space. There is a hinged front le; 
able the trailer to stand when it ts detached f: 


towing V ehicle. 


THe Water Cart 


The water Cart, like the workshop, is of the Cwo-wlhk 
semi-trailer type. It also has a folc ling, hinged f fron 
that it may stand detached from its towing aes, 


el] 


During recent maneuvers these trailers had consideral 


use over rough and hilly terrain. They gave excellent 


performanc e. 


The semi-trailer was found to be more satisfactory thar 
the full trailer because it makes a more compact tow load 


Towed by at '¥/-ton truck, there was no difficulty 11 


1 


taining 1t in the convoy at speeds as high as forty mi 
hour. 


The Water Cart 


The Workshop 
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WE Honor Roll of 100 organizations published in 
‘| this issue Carries a distinguished acquisition. We refer 
:82nd Infantry (Fifth Massachusetts), the oldest 
nt in the ee of the United States. Yes, 
ust that. Our oldest Regular outfits are youthful re 
1parison and even the cides Guard regiments which 
trace their ancestry back to colonial days must — 
seniority to this venerable organization which had i 
beginnings when John Alden’s children were in “ca 
garten. 

As a regiment, the 182nd Infantry will be exactly 300 

ears old on December 13th of this year. It might with 
propriety claim an additional six years, since the ‘ ‘train 
bands” from which it was founded had been in existence 
since 1630, but what are six years more or less to a mili- 
tary organization that counts its service in centuries? It 
was the impending Pequot Indian War which caused the 
Court of Assistance of the Massachusetts Bay Colony to 
issue the order combining the “train bands” into three 
regiments. One of these was the North Regiment in 
which the present 182nd Infantry had its origin. 

A detachment of the North Regiment fought in the 
Pequot War and thereby wrote the first chapter of the 
long war record of the 182nd. The second and third 
chapters tell of participation in King Phillip’ s War and 
King William’s War. Meanwhile, the name of the regi- 
ment had been changed twice; first to ‘“Middlesex,” and 
then to “Lower Regiment of Middlesex.” Later, it was 
designated the “‘First Regiment of Middlesex,” the name 
under which it served during the Revolutionary War 

On April 19, 1775, the companies of the First Middle- 
sex assembled in the wake of Paul Revere to participate 
in the battles of Lexington and Concord. Two months 
later they played a prominent role in the historic drama 
of Bunker Hill. In particular the company of Charles 
town men, commanded by Capeain Josiah Harris, dis 
tinguished itself. Posted at the “rail fence” it contributed 
mat erially to the repulse of the British attack against 
the extreme left of the American position. Later, it staged 
the only American offensive of the day, by counter- 
a 


> 


tacking a British flanking force that was moving to cut 
off the retreat of the men defending the redoubt on Bunk- 
er Hill. In the hand-to-hand fight that ensued Colonel 


Gardner, the 


regimental commander, fell mortally 


wounded. 

The Fifth Regiment constituted trom units of the First 
Middlesex saw some service during the War of 1812, but 
it was not until 1861 that it again joined battle. In chat 
year it fought at First Bull Run. During the next two 
years it saw action in various expeditions and skirmishes 
in North Carolina. 

In 18098 the Fitth Regiment became the Fifth Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts Infantry, United States Volunteers, 
and served at C amp Meade and Camp Wetherill. 
Mustered out on March 31, 1899, its next Federal service 
was on the Mexican Border between June and November, 
1916. 

On July 2s, 1QI7 the regiment was again mustered 
into Federal service. ies weeks later it tr ansferred some 
1,800 officers and men to the newly formed rorst Infantry 
and 56th Brigade, 
Masachusetts, 


26th Division. In due course the Fifth 
recruited to strength, went overseas as 
the 3rd Pioneer Infantry, and saw service in the Argonne 
and with the Army of Occupation. So, in a sense, the 
regiment that is designated the 182nd Infantry may 
properly lay claim to a double World War record. 

So much for the hig gh lights of the history of the first 
New England regiment to make the Infantry Assoct- 
ation Honor Roll. Now for i word about its most recent 
distinction. 

In early October, a letter from Colonel Henry C. 
Bacon informed us that every commissioned officer had 
taken out a subscription to Che INFANTRY JoURNAL. Earlier 
correspondence with Major William E. Lucas, the Regu 
lar Army Instructor with the 182d and with Major | low- 
ard E. Fuller, had given us to understand that the regiment 
was headed for the Honor Roll, but we hardly expected 
such a finished performanc« as the colonel gave us. A 
single check in payment for all of the subscriptions ac- 
companied his letter. It was all most business-like and 
most complete. We don’t know whether the Tercentenary 
spirit had anything to do with it or not, but we are certain 
on one point By subscribing en masse C el Bacon and 
his officers have furnished proof that this three-hundred 
year- ol 1 regiment For sin for prog ress as well as tr: idition 
It looks forw ard as well as back. It is not only proud of 
its past, it 1S alive to the present and mindful of the tuture 
All of this can be read into the action of its officers in 
subscribing to the magazine whose mission is to enhance 
the professional qualifications of those who may some 


day lead American soldiers in battle. 


The Tercentenary year of this grand old regiment has 
been marked by a number of ceremonies and entertain 
ments in commemoration of the outstanding events in its 
history. On December 14th it ts holding a reception and 
ball at its headquarters armory in Charlestown, in cele 
bration of its official birthday. The INFANTRY JoURNAI 
extends its greetings and congratulations. May the hon 
orable history of its first three hundred years be but a pre 


face to the uncut pages of its promising future 
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To Get and to Hold 


By Mayor joun C. Newton 
Infantry 


and C.M.T.C. 


) 
awarded Re serve COMMISSIONS. 


ee ‘H_ year 8,000 R.O.T.C. 
4 are 

! 
for further training makes them 


bench. 


graduates 





T he If enthusiasm 
park 


| he Regular service must keep these neophytes 


as rec eptive as 


in this receptive frame of mind: it must not allow com 


mencement exercises to terminate military as well as 


sc holastic instruction. These are promising young ofhcers 
ind they must not be permitted to lose their interest in 
mulitary activities during their early strugs gles to make 
pl: ice in the work: id: ly work 1, 

Although their feet have 
D: id’ S C ib le 


and sinkers, they stull appreciate a tie which links them 


been removed from under 
and they are busy rustling their own coftec 
to the pleasant past and to their alma mater. 


Such a tie 1s the 32d Inf: intry (Regular Army Inactive ) 


for its pe ‘rsonnel is, in the main, pase of gr aduates of 
the R.O.T.C. at 
Angeles. 


the campus and he work of the unit instructor is done 


the University of California at Los 


The regiment maintains its he adquarters on 


by an officer stationed at the university. In addition to his 


normal R.O.T.C. 


Extension Courses, the troop schools, and other training 


duties this officer conducts the Army 


and administrative activities of the regiment. 
The res giment hole 1s regular sessions of a troop school 


The 


ducted by the me mbers of the re gime nt, 


throughout the scholastic year. instruction 1s con- 
as well as by the 
Regular Army. 

To clinch the nails of troop school tactical instruction, 
the regiment holds field exercises two or three times a 


year. The officers assemble early Sunday morning about 


twenty-five miles from Los Angeles. Noses are counted, 
sections and platoons organized, equipment and ammuni- 
tion issued, and the war IS on. Dividing the officers into 
Reds and Blues helps give an air of verisimilitude to the 
war. 

At noon 


critique and for lunch. Each side claims victory, trusting 


all hands assemble at the clubhouse for a 
that the umpires have acquired the benevolence of a full 
stomach. 

Having demonstrated that tactical success is dependent 
upon tie coérdinated effort of a team, the officers are 
then allowed to test their proficiency as individuals. The 
rem: under of the afternoon 1s spe nt on the pistol range. 

The 32d Infantry does not lose sight of the v alue of an 
occasional social gathering. When dinners and dances 
are given, they are tied in with affairs of the Scabbard and 
Blade, thus helping to bind closer the acquaintanceship 
with those who have not yet graduated. 

The year-round work of this Reserve regiment has dem- 
onstrated that graduation and a commission in the Organ- 
ized Reserve need not sever an officer from his R.O.T.C. 


ties. 
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10th Infantry Machine 
Gun Trophy 





























HE statue of the handsome lad hol« ling aloft a wt 


of victory 1s the upper half of a new roth Inf 


machine- gun trophy, presented by the regim iat 


Mitchell. 


mander, Colonel C harles L. 
a stand be: aring a 
winners will be listed. 

The trophy will be competed for annually. Each 
three machine-gun companies of the roth will « 
section consisting of two machine-gun ads 
competition. 
lem which will simulate actual war conditions. 


The winning company will hold the trophy { 


year, or until next competed for. Company D w 


trophy this year. 


The lower 


silver tablet on which the SUCCESS: 


These sections will engage in a firing prot 
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The Economics of Canning 


XY 7E take the text for our bimonthly sermon from an 
\ article in the current issue: ““The roads to the rear 
will glitter with fallen stars.” Yes, and if fallen eagles, 
leaves and bars glittered, the author might have extended 

s lyric statement to include these gadgets of lesser 
rat ail For many will take the trails that lead to reclassifi 
cation centers. In other words, the next war will see a 
boom in the military canning industry. 

Since all booms tend to excesses, we who may some 
day find ourselves in the canning business might well 
reflect on the economics of it. The: point we wk 1 make 
at the thing can be overdone; and there is much evi 


dence to prove that it was overdone in the World War. 
S commanders apparently thought that GHQ's 


measure of an officer's ability was the number of subordi- 


EDITORIALS oe 


nates he canned. Others believed that the way to main 


tain the ethciency ol their units was to relieve othcers on 


the slightest provocation. Put the tear ot God in them 


was the watch-word. One strike and out was the pro 
cedure. Extenuating circumstances, even creditabk past 
performance counted for nothing. 


take, a failure a failure, 


g- A mistake was a mis- 
and the why and wherefore didn't 
matter. The victim took the road to Blois and a re place 
ment functioned in his stead 

The one strike and out tormula keeps ofhcers on their 
toes, but it also gives them the jitters. 
make for the highest combat efficiency. 


And jitters don’t 

Moreover the 
pr actice lends itself to gr. ive abuses: we ik superiors are 
prone to cover their own shortcomins vs by throwing y off 
on their subordinates. These objection Ss ar enough to 
condemn rough-and-ready orem. on physchological 
grounds, but before resting the case e have one or two 
other thoughts on the subject rege merit consideration 

The first has to do with team play. It is axiomatic that 
a well-balanced team that has trained together is better 
than an aggregation of all-stars that hasn't. This applies 
to a military organization even more than to an athletic 
team. The close association of the training period makes 
for intelligent cooperation and smooth functioning a & om 
manders know theit subordinates and the sober linates 
know their commander. And that means a lot when it 
comes to assigning missions. Where this pair Pa pre- 
vails, a few not overly bright officers can be carried along 
without endangering the success of the outfit. If the Old 
Man knows their limitations he can make allowances for 
them. He may even be able to employ the s¢ uninspired 
plodders to advantage Any man who can show enough 
to get a commission has certain abilities that can be put 
to good use if the C.O. has ha 


d an opportunity to dis- 
cover what they are 


And in this connection, we should 
remember that there are some battle missions that the 
dull and phlegmatic are better qualified to perform than 
the brilliant and high-strung 


We contend that the stern dice ol indiscriminate 
canning who set out to get rid of those who do not 
measure up to some idealistic standard, make an uneco- 
nomic use of man power. Of course, the incompetent 
must go, and that promptly. But all ‘passab sly good of- 
ficers ere be kept with their units. ¢ ommanding ot 


ficers cannot subordinates to 


expect run-ol the-minc 
posse Ss the military virtues of Napoleon's m irsh ils They 
must know how to get results with averag¢ material 


well as superior. 
Above all, relieved on snap 


judgme nt or because of a single minor failure or derelic 


off 1cers should not be 
tion. If replacements were all certified Casars, such 
procedure would be justified, but the quality ot replace 
ments 1s notoriously uncertain. Indeed, the chances are 
that the replacement will be worse than the ofhcer re- 
lieved. More often than not, the hard-boiled commander 
will Sie that he has merely exchanged a fairly satisfactory 
veteran for an inexperienced unknown in the 
brackets of mediocrity 


lowe r 
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The Cover 
oR this issue we have done a bit of fancy window 


dressing. The season had a lot to do with the decision 
to go into color on our cover, but not everything. We 
confess to a less sentimental though not unworthy motive. 
We want to attract attention to the fact that the Infantry 
has a real magazine. Its expanding circle of cover-to- 
cover readers know this and the samplers of its contents 
suspect it, but the diminishing few who don’t read are 
still to be convinced. Perhaps the eyeful of cover will do 
the erick. It may even startle them into looking inside. 
If it does, the experiment will justify its cost. 

There is still another reason for having this cover in 
color. Artist Borchardt’s fine painting of the interrupted 
party at Trenton would have lost much of its striking 
effectiveness if reproduced in black and white. Calor 
was necessary to bring out the values, so color we made it. 

Having indulged our Christmas spirit and passion for 
showmanship, we shall revert to covers of more somber 
hue until another combination of circumstances sends 
us off on another color spree. For after all, our discrimi- 
nating subscribers are more interested in the contents 
than in the label on the bottle. 
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Three Times in a Row 


N lieu of the Winchellian orchid, we present a hash- 
mark to the 2o1st Infantry (West Virginia Na- 

tional Guard). For the third consecutive year this regi- 
ment has qualified for the Honor Roll of 100°/, organi- 
zations. 

Frankly, we expected the 2o1st to renew as a unit. It is 
a regimental custom. Officers newly commissioned in the 
regiment are presented with a life membership in the 
Infantry Association and a year's subscription to The 
JournaL. After that it is assumed that her will con- 
tinue to subscribe and they do. Then, some time well in 
advance of the synchronized expiration date of the old 
subscriptions, Colonel Robison sends us a neatly typed 
list of names with the latest mailing addresses and a 
check in full payment. This West Virginia outfit doesn’t 
take any chances on losing its high place on the list. It 
attends to everything connected with the renewal in 
good time and turns in a finished job, neatly wrapped 
and tied with a pink nbbon. This year, as heretofore, the 
papers arrived with the precision of a service school bar- 
ra 

Even though the single Honor Roll service stripe can- 
not compete with the 67 already acquired by the 2o1st in 
its 201 years of service, it is a distinction held by only 
one other regiment. 


Ata ume like this we grow expansive and contemplate 
a day when the Infantry Association Honor Roll will 
look like a roster of the Infantry regiments of all com- 

nents. Should that day come the 2o1st can say with 
justice, ““We showed the Guard regiments the way.” 
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Star Salesmen 
XPERIENCED salesmen tell us that about t! 


est article of commerce to verid is a magazi 
scription. This, they say, is a tougher racket than \ 
cleaners, life insurance, and hosiery. The prosp 
those useful commodities are thick- diene and alert t 
the roving foot in the door; but the prospect for 2 
zine subscription has the coldest of eyes and the m 
indurated of hides. When you have landed him, you hay, 
done what the writers of success stories are fond of 

““bare-handed selling.” 

Our steadily climbing circulation is evidence ¢! 
subscription rustlers for The INFANTRY JoURNAI 
that zeal which is the chief stock in trade of a su 
salesman. The card index holding their names 
tests this by staying in a state of flux; the cards travel 
from rear to front in a manner that is as gratifying to th 
bookkeeping department as it is to the editorial. 


Were we able to assemble our volunteer agents and 


< 


boosters for a pep talk of which they stand in no need 
we should this month draw attention to the work | 

Majors Roger Hilsman and Clarence M. Culp. es in 
hand, we would trace the mounting curve of JouRNal 
subscriptions, mention the new peak of 7:200, and expati 
ate upon the two men who get the citation in this issue 


Since our last report Major Hilsman has sent in 53 
subscriptions, and therefore goes into second place in the 
list of the elite. 

Major Culp, whose name had not appeared on the list 
before, crashed it with a total of 63. For a os 
this game he is doing well—so well, in fact, that he g 
to twelfth place at one jump. 


The Infantry has a real magazine these days, 
many of our people still plod along in ignorance of that 
fact. They need to be enlightened. The officers whose 
names appear on the following list are our leading en 
lighteners. 


Captain Milton A. Hill, Infantry 

Major Roger Hilsman, Infantry .. 7 
Major Grattan H. McCafferty, Infantry ........ 
Major Harland F. Seeley, Infantry .. 
Major John C. Newton, OT ons dees.nnins 
Major George S. Clarke, Infantry 

Captain P. Clarkson Pack, Infantry, NG. U. S. 
Captain Louis J. Storck, Infantry 

Major Claudius M. Easley, Infantry 

Lt. Col. Robert W. Davis, Infantry N.G.U. Ss. a 
Major Walter S. Wood, Infantry 

Colonel Preston Ayers, Infantry, N.G.U.S. | 
Captain John P. Derham, Infantry, N.G.U.S. { 
Major Clarence M. Culp, Infantry .... 
Lt. Col. Millard F. Waltz, Jr., Infantry .. 
Major James P. Murphy, Infantry 
Colonel Thomas G. Aston, Infantry, N.G.U.S. ) 
Major Edwin D. Patrick, Infantry { 
Colonel Henry C. Bacon, Infantry, N.G.U.S. } 
Major Howard E. Fuller, Infantry, N.G-U.S. § 
Major Sidney C. Fergason, Infantry ............. 
Colonel Willard H. Donner, Infantry, N.G.U-S. | 
Major George W. Teachout, Infantry { 
Major Fred S. Doll, Infantry ...........2--+-0005: 


but too 
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Lt |. Parley D. Parkinson, Infantry .. 40 
( | Charles C. Robison, Infantry N.G.US. } 8 
( n John F. Quensen, Infantry 3 
( el William J. Warfield, Infantry, Ist Bs si 26 
M Marvin R. Baer, Infantry . ee as 26 
M Charles H. Barnwell, Infantry ................ 35 
Mawr William Hones, Infantry ....... , 31 
( el Wayne R. Allen, Infantry, N.G.U ec, 20 
Lt |. James N. Peale, Infantry .... 30 
( 1 Louis D. Cooper, Infantry Dun ¢ 30 
Major "John E. Copeland, Infantry 28 
Major Russell Baker, Infantry 28 
Major Sterling A. Wood, Infantry 27 
Major Lloyd D. Brown, Infantry ... 27 
Major Frank L. Culin, Jr., Infantry 26 
Lieutenant Philip D. Ginder, Infantry , 26 
Major Walter L. Mitchell, Infantry .. 25 
o aptain John F. Quensen, Infantry (<olo) 25 
fy 3 A. Quinn, Infantry . 24 
9 ( ol. Emil F. Reinhardt, Infantry 23 
Major “Oliver A. Hess, Infantry .... 23 
Major Grover B. Egger, Infantry .. 23 
Major Sevier R. Tupper, Infantry ...... 22 
Captain Charles W. Hanna, Infantry 22 
Captain Jefferson E. Kidd, Infantry Reserve 22 
Major John V. Stark, Infantry ... , 21 
Captain Fred E. Gaillard, Infantry 20 
Major John W. Henson, Infantry .. 20 
Captain Ernest W. Gruhn, Infantry ......... 20 
Colonel Cary I. Crockett, Infantry .... 19 
Major George S. McCullough, Infantry 19 
Major Floyd C. Harding, Infantry .......... a 18 
Lieutenant Leonard P. Daniels, Infantry Reserve .. 18 
Lt. Col. Floyd Richardson, Infantry .... ide 17 
Major Frank E. Linnell, Infantry ...... 17 
Captain Clarence E. Jackson, Infantry 17 
Major Lloyd Zuppann, Infantry ........ 16 
Major Everett M. Yon, Infantry ... . 16 
Major Thomas G. Jenkins, Infantry . 16 
Major Dan D. Howe, Infantry ...... . 2 
Major John D. Kenderdine, Infantry Reserve 15 
Major Edward P. Wadden, Infantry .......... 15 
Captain Fred F. Koops, Infantry Reserve pear 15 
Captain Norman C. Caum, Infantry ...... 15 
Captain James E. Moore, Infantry 15 
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Christmas Dividend 
HE Board of Directors of The Infantry Journal, 


Inc., recently increased the membership discount 
to 10%. This discount applies to orders for books, en- 
gtaving and certain miscellaneous items, if accounts are 
paid withtin thirty days (ninety days for officers stationed 
in the Far East). Heretofore the discount has been 5%, 

[he action of the Board is in the nature of a dividend 
declaration. To be sure, it is a back-handed sort of 
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dividend and not an impressively large one but it will 


result in a considerable Saving to our sseubes patrons 
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It Also Serves In Peace 


NE of the tasks which the Red Cross undertakes is 

to help men discharged trom the peace-trme Army 
or Navy because of physical disability, to rehabilitate 
themselves in private life. 

If a man’s disability is pension: able the Red Cross will, 
ot course, assist him to prepare and file his claim. But 
whether he be granted a pension or not, it Is probab le that 
the discharged man will need employment to sustain 
himself and his dependents. Finding a job and making 
a living with a serious disability is not easy, especially 
at a time when many able-bodied men are without steady 
employment. Indeed, it is usually necessary to retrain the 
man invalided out of service for some particular trade or 
work within the limits of his physical capabilities, 

Men who have become incapacitated for work they 
e eligib le to receive 
training and placement in dene from the jointly 
financed federal- state Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 
Through the coordinated efforts of Red Cross field di 
rectors and chapters, arrangements are made for the men 


have been accustomed to perform ar 


who become disabled in peace-time service to receive the 
If necessary, their maintenance and 
that of their families is provided during the training period 
This last service is especially important since few of the 
states provide maintenance, nor will they act favorably 
on an application for the training classes unless mainte- 
nance is guaranteed in advance. 


needed training. 


Aiding the man discharged from service for physic al 
disability is, however, only one of the many ways in 
which Red Cross field directors and chapters help the 
men of the Army, Navy, 


and Marine Corps, and their 
families. 


A most common assistance rendered to service 
men is the verification of messages received by them from 
their homes urging their prompt return because of illness 
or death in the family. In these instances the Red Cross 
not only helps to secure a furlough, but frequently ad 
vances the travel funds, as a loan. 

Army post families often need assistance with their 
personal prob »lems just as others folks do and one of the 
jobs undertaken by the Red Cross is to give friendly and 
understanding help in such cases. 

These and other activities for service men are supported 
by funds raised from membership dues at the annual Roll 
Call. Today more than four million Americans are 
sharing in this work by enrolling as members. Join! 
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The Phantom Relief 
bp third relief peered briefly through the guardhouse 


windows, and struggled into raincoats. Its corporal an- 
nounced that he had been out at night in nasty weather 
before, but for all-around pittiadions: this beat anything 
he had seen in a long time. The corporal of the second 
relief agreed that it was fine weather for ducks, and sug- 
gested the addition of water wings as an appropriate new 
tatithe of issue. The guffaw with which this hoary wit- 
ticism was received jerked the sergeant of the guard from 
slumber. That worthy rolled over to say with some vex- 
ation that he would esteem it a personal favor if there 
were just a bit less jawing, and if the relief would get on 
its way—two o'clock meant two o'clock; not ten minutes 
after. 

With this inauspicious beginning to a two- hour shift 
that gave promise of unusu: al wetness, the corporal and 
his five privates departed into the surging rain. 

No challenge came from Post Number 2 as the detail 
splashed toward it. The corporal made a pe rfunctory 
search, delivered himself of an observation about a man 
who would push off on a night like this, and posted a 
new sentry. The relief Sounded on. 

The plot thickened when Number 3 Post was found 
untenanted. This was bad enough, but when Number 4 
yielded up no sentry, the corporal began to take alarm; 
his calmness vanished entirely with the discovery that 
Posts 5 and 6 also were deserted. With visions of every- 
thing from mutiny to murder, he posted the last sentry 
with an exhortation to “keep an eye peeled and one in the 
chamber,” He had 
news certain to spoil the sergeant’s sleep, and was eager 
to tell it. 

He stamped into the guardhouse shaking water from 
coat and hat to find the sergeant of the guard completely 
awake and thoroughly irritated. 

“What the hell do you mean by letting the guard 
straggle in like a bunch of bums,” a wave of the hand at 
five abashed privates, “instead of marching them in like 
you was taught? Do you want your belt yanked?” 

The corporal stared. No doubt about it—there they 
were. But, be had not relieved this guard, and he told 
his story with energy. The sergeant, frankly incredulous, 
subjected the corporal to the indignity of breath- sniffing, 
and questioned the grinning privates. 

Yes, they'd been relieved, and properly, too. The 
corporal of the relieving detail had told them to go in 
individually. Yes, that was the corporal; at least it looked 
like him. Of course, in a detail guard you couldn’t be 
entirely sure, especially on a dark night and in a blinding 
rain. 


The sergeant sighed, drew on his raincoat, and beck- 


and sloshed on to the guardhouse. 


























oned to the corporal; together they went forth | 
downpour. 

They returned within a quarter hour. The 
wore an air of triumph. The privates shuffled , 
under the frown he bent upon them. The ;s 
reached for the telephone, and spoke briefly. 

“Gimme the officer of the day’s quarters.” 


* * * 


The arrival of the OD merely added one perplexed 
man to a now thoroughly aroused guard detail. Hoy 
he did what he coal to show that constituted a 
was still supreme. He gave orders. Let all hands be 
alert, and detain for questioning all persons at nl 
the noncoms visit the posts every fifteen minut: 
would make the rounds at half-hour intervals. 

The remainder of the night was as eventful for the 
gattison as it was for the guard. The sentries, zealous 
under a conviction that inscrutable authority might well 
decide that they were at fault, challenged with an appre 
hensive vigor that reverberated through the post. 

The oskeasl ground his head into his pillow and cursed 
the energy cs the guard, and especially that of the 
leather- lunged pe posted under his window. By 
dawn he had in preparation a short talk for officers’ call 
It would inform all and sundry that although he stood 
second to no man in his regard for the punctilio of sentry 
go, he'd be damned if he could see any reason why an 
officer of the day should keep eternally on the move 
through posts manned by ambitious young bull-roarers. 

In the morning, the OD arrived at headquarte rs with 
some misgiving. The colonel heard his story, interrogated 
the noncoms of the guard and several of the harassed 
sentinels. After amc, reflection he arrived at a verdict 
The second relief, regularly posted for a tour of duty to 
extend from midnight to two a.m. had been relieved 
without authority, by some party or parties unknown 


* * * 


As the Cosmos Limited sped south a week later, care- 
free hilarity reigned in the smoker. One of the seniors 
from the State “University was telling how on a rainy 
night, long awaited, six lads from the ROTC Camp had 
fared forth, and relieved the graveyard watch of the 

th Infantry. 
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Tradition in the Making 
UBSCRIBERS, except the backward few who still 


file their copies in the mailing envelopes, know that 
the INFANTRY JoURNAL doesn’t go in for social notes. Oc- 
casionally, however, a social item comes to our attent 
which because of its far-reaching military iccibcanc 
















































sa departure from the rule. We recently received 
m Benning. 

story recounts the reception for Second Lieutenant 
a N. Wildrick, reporting for duty with the 2nd 
, 66th Infantry (Light Tanks), and his bride. 
arrival at Outpost No. 1, the newlyweds were 
d to a specially constructed seat on the weather 
deck of a light tank. There enthroned, they were driven 
through the principal streets of the post to the Polo Hunt 
Club. The welcoming committee, which included all of 
the Benning tankers and their wives, followed in cars. 
The tank siren was as effective as a steam calliope in at- 
rracting the attention of the garrison to the ceremony. 








Beyond all question, the Benning Tankers have in- 
jugurated a tradition. Henceforth tanker brides will get 
a ceremonial ride atop a tank. We congratulate Mrs. 
Wildrick on being a principal i in the drama that estab- 
lished a new Old Army Custom. 


The significance of this spectacular welcome party is 
chat it marks the end of an advantage which the Field 
Artillery has long enjoyed over the other branches. More 
than one girl has chosen a F.A. suitor over an equally 
desirable young Infantryman for no other reason than that 
the Redleg could offer her a ride on a caisson. Young 
women, particularly those with exhibitionist leanings, 
which includes most of them, put a premium on such 
things. Now the Tankers have gone the Wagon Soldiers 
one better. And mayhap even the plain footslogging 
Doughboy will be able to muscle in on this one-time ex- 
dae F.A. racket. Motorization may furnish a suit- 
able vehicle, but if it doesn’t, what’s the matter with the 
rolling kitchen? 
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iad ENERAL GOLOVINE’S analysis of the leader- 


ship of the Red Army in the July-August issue in- 
spired at least one dissenting letter to the Editor. The 
dissenting opinion carries weight since it is handed down 
by a sometime member of the Kolchak forces who has 
fought against certain of the Red commanders whom 
General Golovine holds in low esteem. We are glad to 
publish pertinent excerpts from the letter. 


rassed 
rdict 
uty to 
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, Care- , 
l read with interest the article by General Nicholas 


N. Golovine, “The Red Army,” and I think it gives, 
on the whole, a clear picture of the development of the 
forces of the USSR. I disagree, however, with the 
author's opinion of some of the prominent leaders. In 
particular I believe that General Golovine’s unflattering 
characterization of Blucher is inaccurate. During the 
civil war 1 fought on the White side, first on the 
Archangel front and later in the Urals. Blucher was one 
of the Red commanders to whom we were opposed, and 
to my mind, there is no better way to appraise the 
ibility of a soldier than by fighting against him. As a 


division commander operating against the Kolchak 


seniors 
rainy 
Ip had 


of the 
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forces in which I was serving, he showed himself to be 
a man of remarkable resourcefulness and energy. I 
came to the conclusion that Blucher pos sessed outstand- 
ing military qualities and would mabe 4 great career in 


the Red. Army. 


* * > 


General Golovine apparently loses sight of the fact 
that the Red leaders went to school « after the end of the 
civil war. Division, corps and even some former army 
commanders attended a special staff college nicknamed 

“The Marshals’ & ‘olle ge. ag Sc hool groups ors ganized in 
various parts of the country enabled these self-made 
military men to continue their theoretical studies after 
graduation. 

But assuming, for the sake of argument, that the 
leaders of the Red Army are lacking in theoretical 
military education, there is another angle to be con- 
sidere d. Ina ge neral commanding in the held, qualities 
of leadership, decision, intuition and will power cer- 
tainly count as much, if not more, than any amount of 
higher staff training. Since many Soviet leade 7S possess 
shese qualities, I believe that General Golovine under 
estimates their worth. 


D. Fepororr Wuirt 
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More About “‘Soldier” 
ib bien Lanham-Dickson collaboration on last 


frontispiece received an enthusiastic reception from 


issue's 


our subscribers. We have documentary evidence to prove 
this in the form of checks in payment for enlargements. 
Two weeks after the issue was out we had more than 
the number of orders set as the minimum requirement 
for reproducing the drawing. One discriminating con- 
noisseur of art and letters ordered ten copies, and the wife 
of a well-known Infantryman settled a family argument 
by ordering two—one for the house and one for fee lord 
and master’s office. Single orders bring the total to 
seventy-six as we go to press and they are still trickling 
in. 

We had 100 prints of “Soldier” struck off, so there are 
a few left for the procrastinators. Send us a dollar if you 

want one for your personal study or company recreation 
room. Also the thought occurs that one of these prints 
may solve some Christmas giving problems. Either 
framed or unframed, depending on the kind of impres- 
sion you want to make on the recipient, it is a gift that 
should appeal to all members of our ancient profession. 
The engraver did a swell job and the print looks even 
better than the original drawing. 

Once more we disclaim a commercial motive in carry- 
ing this notice. True, the JOURNAL now stands to make a 
small profit from its flyer in art but our chief interest in 
the matter is to give the Lanham-Dickson poster wide 
distribution. Ir’ sa good tonic for both profe ssional and 
citizen soldier. 























Honor Roll 








26th Infantry,* * 

zorst Infantry (West Virginia N.G.),* * 

Infantry officers at Army War College,* * 

3d Infantry,* 

35th Infantry,* 

34th Infantry,* 

Infantry officer students at Command & General Staff 
School,* 

130th Infantry,* 

Redding (California) CCC District,* 

Lufkin (Texas) CCC District,* 

124th Infantry (Florida N.G.),* 

11th Infantry, 

1st Battalion, 66th Infantry (Light Tanks), 

22d Infantry, 

Fort Worth (Texas) CCC District, 

1oth Infantry, 

San Antonio (Texas) CCC District, 

2d Infantry, 

161st Infantry (Washington N.G.), 

3d Battalion, 12th Infantry, 

Los Angeles (California) CCC District, 

30th Infantry, 

Sacramento (California) CCC District. 

3d Battalion, 28th Infantry, 

33d Infantry, 

182d Infantry (Massachusetts N.G.), 

23d Infantry, 

7th Infantry, 

Superior (Minnesota) CCC Sub-District. 


Personnel changes and slow renewals have played havoc 
with our Honor Roll. The current list testifies to many 
a slip from grace during the past four months. The back- 
sliding groups still boast a high subscription rating, but 
that isn’t enough. The Honor Roll requirements are strict 
and the organizations that fail to maintain a 100% 
have to be dropped. 

To offset the loss of eight groups we have a gain of six. 
The new acquisitions are: 


status 


3d Battalion, 28th Infantry, 

33d Infantry, 

182d Infantry (Massachusetts N.G.), 
23d Infantry, 

7th Infantry, 

Superior (Minnesota) CCC Sub-District 


We welcome them to membership in The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL’s corps d’elite. 

We are confident that most of the groups that fall by 
the wayside will be back with the hundred percenters 
in the next issue. Under the rules they must start at the 
bottom of the list, but that is a small matter. 

We have rearranged the groups on the list according 
to the dates from which they have held an uninterrupted 
100%, rating. And henceforth we shall award stars for 
continuous performance—one for each year after the first. 


INFANTRY 


JOURNAL November-D 
The three two-star groups have been on the Ho: ; | 
ever since it started. We congratulate them on t! 

ing power. 


Tragedy 


HE blurb on “An Intelligence Case History 
last issue read BEYOND HIGNY . CHI 
TRAGEDY BEGAN. This, of course, referre. , 
troops. For the JouRNAL staff the tragedy bega whee 
our attention was called to a glaring hiatus begi 
the tenth line of the right hand column of pag 
Our intelligent readers were able to deduce 
from the context, but the slip was a severe blow 
doctrine of infallibility of editors. 
The missing passage is reproduced on page 57: 
G-2 fans won't have to mutilate the precious text of 
issue to restore that of the last. 
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Triumph of Conscience 
WENTY Jominis Are Wrong” appears in this issu 


over the vigorous protest of the commercial bran 
of the organization. When that engaging blast against the 
book list recommended in our September- October is 
reached the office and received a prompt tentative x 
ceptance, the sales force unlimbered and went into action 
They drew terrifying pictures of what would happen t 
their book department if we published this polemic. They 
spoke in terms of red ink and unbalanced budgets and 
kindred nightmares that lay in wait for addle-pated edi 
tors. As a final argument they lead us to the stock roo 
and showed us row after row of the standard works that 
Dissenter criticizes. We promised to think it over but our 
decision had already been made; profit or no profit th 
article would go. It presented a fresh and valuable point 
of view to our subscribers and the editorial mandate wa 
clear. When this decision was announced the business c 
partment washed its hands of us and retired to its ledgers 

Now actually we are unable to see wherein Dissenter 
article does any material damage to those standard works 
recomrrended by “‘the twenty Jominis.” His major con 
tention turns on the point that the Jomini list is not th 
best list for the junior officer. Maybe he is right and 
maybe he is not. In any event, military men che world 
over will continue to buy and profit ‘from those ver 
books, as Dissenter himself is at some pains to p 
out. Certainly he does anything but advocate that thes 
old standbys be placed on the Index Librorum Prol 
torum., 

That the Journal publishes this article which 
sense, is an attack on its own editorial peeneencens 
indicates that the Infantry’s magazine is neither a victin 
of editorial sclerosis nor a blind worshiper of the golden 


calf. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Reviewed by Captain Joseph 1. Greene, Infantry 


EDITORIALS. By Captain J. R. Kennedy, M.C., R.A. 
(retired). (Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette, July 
;0 to September 24, 1936.) 


») 


The nine issues of the Gazette under review contain 
perhaps fourscore editorials by the outspoken Captain 
|. R. Kennedy. At least one- third of them would make 
good reading for INFANTRY JOURNAL subscribers. Perti 
nent excerpts follow. 

“For years now gas has been officially looked upon 
with horror—just as every new weapon ‘has been from 
the cross-bow, which was anathematised by the Church 
s well as by the Generals, to the tank, which promises 
some cover to the wretched in-fighter, but is anathema- 
used by the war-ignorant politician and suppressed by the 
The attitude (on gas) has been to shut 
ur eyes to the possibilities until we had created agree- 
nents, through which we need not see them, in spite of 
the demonstrated uselessness of such agreements in the 


Generals. 


past. 

there is little doubt that well-nigh pure con- 
centrations of gas in the streets of towns may be possi- 
ble. The way to prepare for them is certainly not to 
minimise their importance, either in the official or the 
inofhicial mind.” 


“The Italian campaign in Abvssinia has clearly shown 
the suitability of armored fighting vehicles in mountain- 
ous country and the uselessness of cavalry. - 


The mere physical problems (of a proposed 
combined maneuver) are as nothing compared with those 
of command, and anything learned in a pointless exer- 
cise would also be learned in a useful one. 

There seems to be no reason why women 
should not undertake such service (piloting supply air- 
planes) if they are so inclined, and their services would 
be extremely valuable. e 





These politicians, in office but a few months, 
das} aies from one country to another, producing these 
futil scraps of paper (‘‘amateur treaties”), and wasting 





f>, 








the precious hours. Were they to behave like t his in bust 
ness or in war, the results would be disastrous , 

We have been accustomed to think in terms of 
only a few airplanes, and we have approached all our 
problems with this in view. But it is continuous attack 
by swarms of aircraft which we really ought to have in 
mind. The nation which first realizes this and puts it 


into practice, it a system ot collective security has not 


already been arranged, will shake the whole world 

We can assume that there will be no question 
of a war between America and the British Empire under 
any conditions that can at present be toreseen and we 
can probably hope for a benevolent attitude, if not for 
are now likely 


active support, in any cause in which we 


to embark our armed forces.” 


There will be about 2,500 front-line aircraft 


for home and abroad (when certain new British increases 
are effected). Large as these figures may seem, they fade 
into insignificance compared with the Royal Air Force 
strength at the end of the War, when there were nearly 
30,000 pilots out of a total strength of 2g0,000, and 

22,000, aircraft and 37,000 engines. If chis 
cnleessl strength was necessary in 1918, having developed 
we should clearly now be 


from nothing at all, aiming at 


%” 


greater, not less, proportions. 


Part of a quotation from the London Daily Alail 


These medizvalists still cling to their 22 regi- 


ments of cavalry, armed with lance and sabre, and their 
long columns of horse and mule transport that a few gas 
bombs would reduce to carrion. They even spend $100, 
000 a year on an Equitation School , where officers, 
in order to train themselves for modern war, hunt foxes 
three days a week on Government horses, and are taught 


fancy jumping for International Horse Shows.” 


7 The Army is not going to achieve the mobility 
which it requires, by carrying infantry along roads 1 

busses any more than it is going to do so by motorizing 
the existing organization it would seem peculiar 
that 22 years after we carried out the wholesale trans- 


port of troops by motor bus in actual war, we should be 
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devoting a special maneuver in peace to the rediscovery 
of such possibilities. ad 


“ 


War has shown ewes in the past that 

mass, unless it is efficient, is not a strength but a weak- 
” 

ness. 


These quotations should be enough to show how Cap- 


tain Kennedy thinks and writes. They show, too, why 
more than one member of our own army has become a 
regular reader of the 


zette. 


Army, Navy, and Air Force Ga- 


FRANCE 
Reviewed by Captain Wendell G. Johnson, Infantry 


INFANTRY AND THE PROBLEM OF VIL- 
LAGES. By Lieutenant Colonel Desré. (La Revue 
d'Infanterie, August, 1936.) 


Towns and villages have their military history. Even 
without going beyond the World War many come to 
mind that were heroically attacked or defended. 

In the study that Colonel Desré makes of the defense 
of villages, he considers only small settlements of suf- 
ficient tactical importance to be strongly defended. 

French infantry regulations prescribe: “Even if they 
do not offer enough advantage in extended visibility, 
good flanks, and solid shelter, they (villages) are always 
a cover.and mask for the occupants, and for the enemy 
they are an obstacle capable of breaking the cohesion of 
his attack. Therefore there is advantage i in occupying 
villages but the personnel used must be limited to the 
choclate minimum.” 

It is usually best to place the main line of resistance 
right along the edge of a village at the beginning of a 
defensive mission, and, if the situation becomes stabil- 
ized, to carry this line some distance in front of the edge 
of the village, but only after necessary works have been 
prepared—principally antitank mines to parry armored 
attacks. The reasons for using the edge of the village at 
first are that protection is thus afforded against snache 
anized attacks; frontal and flanking fields of fire are ob- 
tained; and hostile artillery, at first, will not be massed 
in sufficient quantity to register heavily on the village. 

A village is defended by guarding the edges, the in- 
terior, and the exits. The edges are defended primarily 
by barricades at all exits and entrances. Cement-block 
barriers with iron reinforcements will effectively stop 
tanks. These must be supplemented by antitank guns 
and mines. For defense against attacking infantry there 
must be a barrier of machine-gun fire and also of mortar 
fire for close defense. 

For the defense of the forward edge of the village light 

machine guns and rifle and hand grenades are most use- 
ful. For defense of the lateral edges, heavy machine guns 
are essential. They are emplaced in rear of the village to 
cover its Aanks. 

The men constituting the force providing the fixed 
defense should be distributed in groups no smaller chan 
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the section (or squad in case of machine ¢g 
stationed at varicus important points. In addit 
should be several mobile groups, such as plato 
veniently located to counter-attack if the enemy 
penetrate into the village. 

The interior defense of a village is organiz: 
by stationing small groups in various building 
construction (in the manner of redoubts) f 
fire can be pl aced on all the street openings So 
side to the inside of the village. Oftentimes 
doubts are the salvation of the village. 

The defense of the openings to the sty. i 
largely by 
be col the village from where they can cover 
attacks and even make counter-attacks. Usually : 
ance should be between 200 and 600 yards wh 


reserve elements and means of f 


villages are concerned. 

The commander of the defense will usually b 
conduct the defense most effectively if he makes his 
headquarters in the central “‘redoubt.” 


The author concludes his study of the defens 
village by discussing the aid given by supportin 
and then illustrates his study with three example tw 
of which are historical. 


WILL THE MECHANIZED WEAPON BECOM! 
THE QUEEN OF BATTLES? (L'Illastration 
March 28, 1936.) 


The anonymous author epitomizes the opinions | 
several powers on the tactical employment of mechanize 
arms: 

The Italians consider the tank essentially an auxiliary 
or support weapon. They do not seem to contemplate its 
use 1M mass. 

The English hold that the armored fighting v« 
a prim: ary weapon with great possibilities | for felis 
action. 


hh cle 


The Germans view the tank as the arm of the off 
and foresee its use in heavy masses destined to strike 
decisive blow. They also intend to use it in codperat 
with other arms. 

The Russians seem to think of the tank as the Po 
of weapons, they would use it both independ 
in cooperation with other arms; in fact in almost all situ- 
ations. 

The French visualize the tank and combat car bet 
as the support weapons and as a mobile mass of fir 
power, useful during concentration and maneuver. 

The English envisage the constitution of mobile m2- 
neuverable divisions, composed of tanks of little weig rhe 
The Germans, on the contrary, look upon the tan! k dive 
sion as a large unit of well- protected heavy vehicl 


Italians, French, and Russians expect to use a battal 
of tanks to support a division, but they are also expert 
menting with light motorized divisions. 

The anonymous author wonders if it would not be 


advisable to create a sixth arm: the mechanized 
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He also draws attention to the tank-dangers engen- 
ete ered by the increasing development of antitank weap- 
1 to the grave problems of supply that an inten- 
- of these machines would bring about in case 
As an example he points out that during the 
ers in Champagne (1935) two motorized infan- Infantry in Battle .... 
isions and a light motorized division consumed The Infantry Battalion in War (Wheel- 


gallons of gasoline in less than two days. 


pLY BY AIRPLANE. By General Rouquerol in Battle Studies (Ardant du Picq) 


ance Militaire. 


Retail Price 


Combination Price 


$8.50 
7.50 


m the Italian campaign 1n Ethiopia, General Rou- 
draws interesting conclusions on supply by air. 
esides giving many examples of the reconnaissance, 
bardment, and liaison missions of aviation, the war On orders for two of the books listed 
above a 


special reduction of 75c from 


thiopia showed the possibilities of supplying large 
1 a war of movement entirely by air. the total cost of both books. 
s an expedient, aviation supplied small amounts of 


ind ammunition, tor one of the columns marching 


Makalle; it did the same for the divisions moviny to 


battle of Tembien across a region impracticable for . 
a ad Battle Leadership (von Schell) 

ucies. The method worked so well that the system 

n became general. After March the troops en route This book may be included in the above 

regularly requested the supplies needed by radio, and 


olanes made the deliveries. 


combination order at a price of 85c. 


All orders will be sent postage prepaid 
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mas Seals. But she knew about ‘‘consumption.”’ It 
was rampant. Her chance of getting it was three 
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Mayor General JAMES B. ALLISON was born in South 
He graduated Bachelor of Science from The 
Citadel, in 1895 and was commissioned in the Regular 


Carolina. 


Army during the Spanish- Amert- 
can W ar. 


of his service were with the Infan- 


The first nineteen years 


try as lieutenant, captain, major, 
and lieutenant colonel. His service 
record marks him as a man of 
varied attainments. He built Fort 
Liscum, Alaska; was aide to Gen- 
eral Randall; 
talon of Philippine Scouts (while 
still lieutenant) ; studied at the 
Signal School: has been an in- 
structor of the National Guard 
and has served two tours on the War Department General 
Staff. While on this last named duty he had much to 
do with setting up the present budgetary system of the 
War Department. 

Detailed to the Signal Corps in 1917 and promoted 
colonel, he was handed the number one training job of 
that arm—the production at Fort Leavenworth and Camp 
Meade of thousands of the technical troops required by 
the A.E.F. For his performance of this duty he was 
awarded the D.S.M. General Allison graduated from the 
Infantry-Cavalry School in 1907, the Army Signal School 
in 1908, and the Army War College in 1925. 

He was appointed Chief Signal Officer in 1934. He 
has the reputation for getting results. When a matter re- 
quires his attention he goes into it thoroughly—digs up 
correspondence, talks with his specialists, masters the facts. 
When he faces a committee or council, his statement of 
the proposition under consideration is so clear, logical and 
well- supported that it disarms the opposition. 

General “Jimmie” likes golf. Ordinarily he shoots in 
the low eighties, but if the match is hot, he is apt to break 
into the seventies; he’s a tough competitor. 


commanded a bat- 





Captain RALPH F. BARTZ, was born in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, June 28, 1901. He is a graduate of the U.S.M.A.., 

Class of 1925, and has had service successively in the 26th, 
27th, and 28th Infantry. He is now apparently starting all 


over again with the 26th. There have been a fey 
ludes in his regimental service—such as a Cooks 
Bakers School Come. an assignment as instructor in his 
tory at the West Point Preparatory School, Schofield Ba: 
racks, and a year at the Infantry School a's wl 
graduated in 1935. 

With his article in this issue Captain Bartz breaks int 
print for the first time since 1920, when he was a membe 
of the staff of the Scranton Republican. In common wit! 
two thousand other captains and lieutenants he yearns { 
Leavenworth. He also aspires to write for the pulps 


WILLIAM E. BENEDICT was born in San Fra: 
in 1914 and has lived there ever since. He grad 
from Galileo High School in that city after spendi 


four years as a member 


ROTC unit. 
held the cadet rank of capt 

adjutant and liked the job so we 
that he has been interested in th 


| ollow hg 


In his last year 


Army ever since. 
gre iduation he worked two yeas 
fos an oil company didn't 
that, so entered the Universit 


California where he is now ; 





junior and in the Infantry ROTC 


Advanced Course. 

Student Benedict’s hobby is collecting regimental 
signia, of which he has nearly three ieeuieed, 
ir over a period of seven years. He has shot on sma 
bore ROTC age teams for six years but prefers the + 


caliber to the . He recently returned from ROI 
summer camp at ie Presidio of Monterey. His ambit 


Nec 
is to become a shavetail in the Regular Army under 
provisions of the Thomason Act. We wish him luck and 2 
hope he takes the Infantry. If it works out that way, ¥ F 


predict that he will some day edit The INFANT 
JOURNAL. 


NORMAN BORCHARDT, the artist who c 
our striking Christmas cover, was born in Brun 
Georgia, and received his art education at the ‘ 


Art Institute. He is an author 
as well as an artist, having writ- 
ten feature articles for the New 
York Evening Post, The New 
York Times Magazine, and 
Spur. He is also the author of a 
number of short stories and 
articles on aviation. On the artist 
side he has illustrated several 
books and contributed to a num- 
ber of well known magazines, 
including Collier's, St. Nicholas, 
Red Book, Century, and Boys’ Life. 





Mr. Borchardt confesses to a checkered military career, 


W inte Hi which began when the United States Army declined his 
oks and BR services at the time of our entry in the war, alleging 
ir 10 ty physics il disqualification. He, and a few more who did not 
ield Bar believe that a war could be properly fought without their 
rhich he yssistance, went to Canada and managed to enlist. In due 
course he won his commission as second lieutenant, Royal 
‘aks into Hl Flying Corps, and was sent to Texas to be trained at an 
member HM American flying field. At the time of the armistice he was 
ton with in a hospital—the result of a crash. At present he is the 
Carns 10" Mi head of the art department of the University of Tampa. 
ilps Our request for a photograph found Mr. Borchardt 
without one. However, this bothered him not at all. He 
ai ad easily accomodated us by dashing off the self- -portrait re- 
et produced herewith. It gives a distinctive and appropriate 
raduated i ouch to the story of the artist’s life. 
spene dir ng 
er of it 
- year ne 
captalt- INGRAM CARY needs no further introduction to the 
b so well fagmreaders of The JourNAL. 
ed in the 
ollowing 
eye A biography of Major ELLIOT D. COOKE appeared 
lan C Like 


in the September-October, 1936 issue of The Journat. 


















versity o 
$s now i 
-y ROTC ' Me : ae 
Yes, the author of “The Medical Front” is none other 


rental in than our own Chief of Infantry, and what is more, this is 
al ur 


~_ Bithe second time within the year that General CROFT has 
accumly " . " é ‘ : 
a el broken into print with a medical article. His first one, 
aur 
ra “The Infantry and the Medical Department in War’ ap- 
rs w 


cared in The INFANTRY JouRNAL (July-August) and 
The Military Surgeon. It made such a hit with the 
nedicos that they invited the author to address the con- 
ention of Military Surgeons of the United States at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit on October 2gth. 


Following the address, General Croft was voted an 
lonorary membership in the Association of Military 
Purgeons, He is the first line officer ever accorded that 
listinction. 


TI report of the proceedings 1 in Time gave the re- 
uarks of Doctor General Croft more space than it ac- 
orded the utterances of any of the out-and-out medical 


n ROIC 
- ambition 
under the 
| luck and 
t way, 
INFANTRY 
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luminaries who spoke before the convention. This would 
indicate that the Chief of Infantry had something to say. 
He did, and we are glad to have the opportunity to pub 
lish the full text of his address. 

General Croft's sudden rise in medical circles does not 
come as a surprise to us. He h: is been pre scribing for the 
Infantry since 1933 and his remedies have perked it up 
considerably. 


We would be presumptious, to say the least, if we at 
tempted to introduce Major General J. F. C. FULLER of 
the British Army to our readers. Wherever military men 
speak English, and in many places where they don’t, 
General Fuller’s name is known and respected. We are 
proud to list him as a contributor in this issue 


Major GEORGE S. McCULLOUGH, Infantry, was 
born in San Francisco in 1892. He attended Northwest- 
ern University for two and a half years. No good purpose 
would be served, so he states, by going into the reasons 
why he didn’t go on to a degree. He started his military 
career by enlisting i in the Engineers of the Illinois Na- 
tion Guard in 1916. June of the following year found him 
a full-fledged second lieutenant of Infantry. He has served 
in the Philippines and Hawaii and is a graduate of the 


Advanced Class, The Infantry School, 1930, and the 
Chemical Warfare School, 1924. 
The current article is his second in The INFANTRY 


JourNAL with benefit of by-line. The first appeared | in 
1927 and was entitled “Map Problems by Radio.” Major 
McCullough has written many book reviews for the 
JOURNAL, a specialty being books on the Far East. 


For obvious reasons the author of The Legion of the 
Lost desires anonymity and needless to say his wish will 
be respected by the editors of The Journat. We will re- 
veal his name only in the event that this article moves 
1 Leaven- 
worth scholarship; and then only to those powers, not to 


the unmovable powers to reward him with 


you, dear readers. 


We have just learned from a well-informed source 
why DISSENTER refuses to allow us to use his name on 
“Twenty Jominis Are Wrong.” 
this genial soul is just a bit short of ready cash at the 


his fine article It seers 
moment and his wife is an ardent reader of The JourNAI 


If his name appeared on the article well, we gather 


he would still be short of ready cash. 


TINSEL BARS is a young National Guard officer who 
seems to have been somewhat disillusioned by the Second 


Army maneuvers. 
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Mayor RUSSELL SKINNER, Infantry, was born in 
Illinois, May 28, 1892. His military service began at the 


First Officers’ 


Training Camp, Fort Sheridan, Illinois, 
from which he emerged as a 
second lieutenant of Infantry. 
Since that time he has had his 
share of troop duty and a de- 
tail with the ROTC. In 1926 
he graduated from the i 
Officers’ Class The 
Inf antry School. At ‘ie 


pany 


he is a student at The Com- 
mand and General Staff School. 

Major Skinner says that all 
this has given him ideas. The 
fundamental tenet of his re- 
ligion is that soldiering is not just a ritualistic mumbo- 
jumbo, 





which offers no opportunity for the exercise of 
brains. With a view to proselyting for his cult he has 
1 The INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
occasions. The extent to which he is prepared to throw 
off the shackles of tradition is indicated by the fact that 
he is trying to develop a system for infantry to win a 
war in six months, without the help (he may have meant 
interference) of any other arm. 


broken into print, vi on three 


Major RICHARD G. TINDALL, Infantry, entered the 
service in 1916 with the First Provisional Officers’ Class. 
Prior to that time he had lived a while in Europe, had 
been pronounced educated by the 
University of Missouri in 1911, 
and had held various jobs from 
cub reporter to night editor on the 
St. Louis Republic. While on the 
last named assignment he dis- 
tinguished himself by making the 
front page with a poem on bed- 
Thereafter he was accorded 
the: privilege of having his longer 
yarns published under a by-line. 

In 1918 Major Tindall went 
overseas and got on the fringes of the war in the Vosges 
and desehuee. He also seve with the 7th lafenery i in 
the Army of Occupation on the Rhine. He ts a graduate 
of The Infantry School (1927) and The Casemand and 
General Staff School (1928). Nineteen twenty-nine found 
him back at Benning as a member of the great Fourth 
Section. Here, after serving an apprenticeship as editor of 
the Extension Courses, Beg suddenly blossomed out as a 


bugs. 





leading platform performer in the military history field. 
In his last year he headed the Military History Commit- 
tee. In what to a less industrious instructor would have 
been spare time, he labored in the file of personal experi- 
ence monographs and brought forth chapters of /nfantry 
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in Battle. The importance of his contributi 
useful volume can be best summed up in the 
that, but for them the book could not have 
duced. 

Major Tindall entered the Ecole Supérieure 
in 1933 and graduated in 1935. During vacati 
he tramped or rode over most of the battlefield 
ern France and the Belgian Ardennes. At pr 
an instructor at Leavenworth. Next to investi: 
analyzing World War operations his principal 
tennis. His only weakness is his passion for p 
harmonica at festive gatherings. 


Infantry 


Captain WILLIAM S. TRIPLET, 
vealed in our last issue as the ghost writer for 


and Horatius Bull, and Major Knuts: 


T erry 


HERBERT 
Idaho. 


A. 


He graduated 


Lieutenant Colonel 


was born in Lewiston, 


University of Idaho in 1910, and was commissior 
the Regular Army in 1911, served 
with the 2d Division in Galvest 


in 1913-14, followed by a 


Panama. During this to 


ated in Panama City 


across the border 


Grove. 


Wadsworth. 
the Advanced Course, 
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WADS\ 


ur 


Nr 


tour in 
h 


1 


1e Was 


tram 
LLOI) 


try School (1924), The 


mand & General Staff School (1925 ) and The tal 


School (1932 ). He has been an instructor at The In! 
try School since 1932, and during the last two years 


served as chief of the Pubilicssens Committee. 


Colonel Wadsworth states that he first became motor 


minded on a spring day 1 in his seventh year, w 


] 


on duty with General (then Cap. 
tain) Coleman’s well known mil 
tary police company which oper. 


stronghold on Ancon Hill jus 
from C 
He fought the war 


the gentler ranch horses he was riding unexpected 
jumped over a corral fence, resulting in a Taken 0 


the rider. While on duty with the ox id oe 


in 


Camps Taylor, Gordon, and 
He 1s a graduate of 


The hie 


hen one o 


nose for 


1933 


was impressed with the lack of knowledge displayed 
Army personnel in the operation of the motor transpor 


tion issued to C.C.C. organizations. During the last ¢ 


years he has been instrumental in the preparation 
comprehensive Extension Course dealing with the 


and operation of motor vehicles. 


By way of hobbies we are authorized to mention a sot 


of golf (left-handed), and tinkering with tanks and 


mechanical gadgets. 
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rHE WAR OF THE GUNS. By Aubrey Wade. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. 136 Pages; Il- 
ustrated; Index. $3.00. 


[his book is the best thing by way of personal ex- 

rience in the Great War that has come off the presses 
i some time. Mr. Wade, sometime signaller 1 in a battery 

His Britannic Majesty's 18-pounders, recounts his 

xperiences 1n France from 1916 to 1918 with a freshness 

vigor that 1s guaranteed to rivet the attention of the 
reader, be he soldier or civilian. 

His account of the March Retreat from the point of 

ew of a simple artilleryman is one of the most power- 
ful and moving recitals this reviewer has encountered in 
long while. T Phat chapter alone is worth the price of the 

ok. Then, too, Mr. Wade tells what Passchendaele 
felt ini looked like. In the words of Edmund Blunden, 
who wrote the introduction to The War of the Guns: 
“He (Wade) was young at the time. He entered man- 
hood through that blood- splashed corpse-grey swamp. No 
nder he can remember a thing or two.’ 

"This book is not altogether a pretty book but then the 
war was not altogether ; a pretty war. On the other hand, 
it certainly can not be classed with the too-horrible-to- 
ndure literature which is produced for the benefit of the 
sadistic. It is a simple tale of a simple soldier and in that 
very simplicity lies its unusual force. 

lf this recommendation still leaves you unconvinced, 

nsider this: The War of the Guns contains some 125 
“chosen from more than 
ncluding the official photographs of the British, ¢ 
Australian, American and German forces.” These 1l- 

strations are, with the possible exception of those that 
made | be» The First World War, the best this reviewer has 


. Thus, by any y ardstick you care to ap ply, you 


10,000 subjects, 


-anadian, 


"1 


ll get at least your three dollars’ worth out of Mr. 


Wade’s book and we say this although we know 
me of you already have a book.—C. Tr. L. 
CAN CHINA SURVIVE? By Hallett Abend and 


Anthony J. Billingham. New York: Ives Washburn, 
Inc., 1936. 309 Pages; 14 Illustrations; Index. $3.00. 


Baced upon over ten years of residence in China as 
stern corresponden ts for the New York Times, 








two pr: acticed and skilled reporters lay bare the inside 
Asia, 


Inspec tion, 


workings of what is going on in with all the 
blunt 
language sted tell of the rivalry between Nanking and 


& anton, ot the complete lack ot unity and patriotism 


openness of < “show-down”” In clear, 


among the Chinese leaders, of the venality and corruptior: 
widespread over the land, all which effectually pre- 
Ch 1p 


Ja yan and her ambitions and 


vents the formation of a strong, united country 
ters deal with the story of 
how she plays the different Chinese factions and indi- 
The 
Soviets pl: 1y the same game in the north and northwest, 


viduals against each other to further her cause. 


and even E ngland docs some quict nibb ling in the ex- 
treme west. All of this is at the expense ol China 

And yet, in spite of all the chaos, a great deal of re 
construction has been accomplished within the past live 
vears. If China were let alone for another decade or two a 
But will China be 
Throug! on the book runs the thread of the despera- 


nation could be built. allowed the 
timer 
tion of Japan, who must keep adv ancing ot perish as a 


nation and Japan believes in the survival of the fittest. 
It is Japan or the U.S.S.R. in Asta, 
ally or 


This reviewer can find very little evidence ol propa 


and China can be an 
enemy. 
will un 


ganda. 


All sides are hit impartially and there 
doubtedly be an} gry reactions against the book K In ( *h ina, 
Japan, and the U.S.S.R. It is too bad the authors did not 


furnish a tew sketch er to assist the readet in follow 


ing the narrative. It is highly recommended to all officers 
of the Army to read al ponder as a remarkably fine 
portrayal of the current Asiatic ituation G.S.M 


THE WAR IN OUTLINE. By Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart. New York: Random House, It 1930. 275 
Pages; Seven Maps Index. $2.0% 

At the outset it uur 1 be mentiol ed that this is not a 
condensation of the itl ior s History of the World War 

The difference lies it ng fact t has iptain Liddell Hart's 


latest production was written with the ike 1 of provi ling 


readers who have no time for close study with 1 clear grasp 
of the strategic al course of the war. In less than three hun 
dred pages he tells its complete history from Se rajevo to 


the Rhine. Each chapter deals with the operations of each 





$70 INFANTRY 
year, and none of the side-shows are omitted. The sizc 
of the book precludes details, and the author ignores 


controversies (a departure in Hartian practice). But for 
those who have had enough of details and controversy 
this is easily the best naiiene history of the World Wat 
that has yet appeared.—N. J. A. 


GERMAN SPY. By Bernard Newman. New 
Hillman-Curl, Inc., 1936. 317 Pages. 2.00. 


York 


That this book is allotted space in our review column 
comes about through the author’s apparently sincere 
claim that it is a true yarn of an actual German agent 
Ludwig Grein, disillusioned by the Nazi régime and im 
pressed by Mr. Newman’s previous 4 Spy, was 
moved to write to the author in the matter of his own ex- 
periences. This letter led to a correspondence which 
blossomed into acquaintance, 
man Spy. 

Significantly enough, the book is published as fiction 
and not as fact. In Al preface Mr. Newman its quick to 
point out this fact which he explains by saying that he 
can scarcely be held responsible for the authenticity of 
every detail in the book. Therefore he preferred that it go 
out as fiction. This, we are 


and eventually into Ger 


afraid, is an ancient literary 


device. 

Certainly the context gives every indication of falling 
squarely in the fiction fl While st arting off modestly 
enough, it soon picks up a tempo that should appeal to 
the most spy- -minded of our readers. It goes to great pains 
to avoid the beautiful lady spy, but it does caamaiiace 2 as a 
major character a homely, hard-bitten, pavement- pound- 
ing lassie from Poland who is successful enough in both 
her professions. 


Ludwig Grein (Louis Green of the British Army to 
you) makes all the appropriate motions expected of the 
master spy. He has his share of narrow squeaks. He 
even faces a firing squad at the end. But, then, if the 
fring squad had fired, Ludwig would not have been on 
hand to give this story to Mr. Newman, so don’t get 
unduly excited at this crisis. 

As fiction and for an evening of improbable adventure, 
German Spy is highly recommended. As a factual account 
“Oh, veah?”’ tn 
‘ our most sprightly and original vein.—C. T. ie 


of a real German agent we can only say, 


THE KEYPOINT OF THE MARNE. By Colonel E 
L. Butts, U.S.A., Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub 


lishing Co. 145 pages with maps and sketches. $.75. 


In this little volume, Colonel Butts sets down his ex- 
periences as commander of the 3oth Infantry during the 
Germans’ 1918 thrust at the Marne. His style is at once 
simple and vigorous. 

Colonel Butts elects to treat his subject largely from 
the troop-leading point of view. The vital realities of 
combat preoccupy him. his trouble in maintaining 
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November 


communications, his ceaseless effort to dis 


targets tor his supporting artillery, and his ¢ 
instances of non- cooperation. From the ViVid 
paints ot a reg rimental he adquarters in a may} 


afforded a 


with all its delay Ss, confusion, destruction, and 


action, the re ader 1S true insigh 


stood orders. These, of course, are things that 


fully appreciated In peace. 


This fine account of the 3oth Infantry at Marne 


origin ally ap pee ared in 1930 but to date h: is re 
sieilller audience than it deserves. This is a sa 
combat narrative so rich 1 in worthwhile lessons 


C.W.T., Jr 


of all grades. 


HELL, NO! By Captain John S. Stringfe llow 


Meador Publishing Company, 1936. 362 | 

[llustrations. $2.00. 

To all appearances Mr. John S. Stringfellow’s publi: 
ers have been of little help to him. Indeed 


imicroscopic merit an indulgent reader may fi 

book is obscured by a particularly atrocious job of p 
ing. Scarcely a page is free from error 
grammatic al, orthogr: aphic. This, 
forgiven, but it might be borne with fortitud 
outhet had a tale to tell. U nfortunately, 


Cy pr oT ph 
of course, cannot 


he hasn't 
What he does tell hardly lends itself to classific 
He sub-titles the book ‘This and That—A Narrati 
the Great War.” The first part of that sub-title is 
licitous description of what follows. As persont el 
tant of the 320th Infantry, C aptain Stringfellow’: 


and eae were captiv: ated by singularly uninspit 


sights ee events. Out of the rich al that mi 
passed before him, the most hilarious he can retail for 
benefit turns on the vagaries of the bladder and ¢ 
mentary tract. 


Often his interpretation of what he saw, heard, and d 
Mr. Stringfellow’s sincerity 1s 


is little short of amazing. 
not in question; indeed it slaps you in the face from 
page. But hand in hand with that sincerity goes a1 
credible naiveté. Witness this observation in the Ye 


Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and thirty SIX 


“< 


is it not probable that the (German) 
were under rather than over estimated?” No, M: 
fellow is convinced that the “Huns”’—for Huns 
were and Huns they remain to him- 


one gathers that ‘these ubiquitous undersea craft 
everything but pursue his transport into the inte: 
France. 

Captain Stringfellow pays due and adequate crit 
motherhood, the Red Cross nurse, his commanding 
cer, Virginia, the 320th Infantry and the Con! 
His book is ge nerously interlarded with official w 
photographs ‘culled from the files of the Signal 


these are as good as they ever were. 


-were a particular 
nasty lot. This sometime c captain of the 320th f ound t 
Huns’ U-boats very active when he went across. In | 





































































































































































































































































nclusion, this book 1s heartily recommended to 
< of literary curiosa; to all others our recommen- 
s best expressed by the title of the book. 


—C.T.L. 






THE ELEMENTS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By 
Caprain A. B. Boycott, B.A. London and Aldershot: 
Gale & Polden, Ltd., 1936. 416 Pages; XX Ap 
pendices; Fifteen Maps. $4.50. 








Of late years it has become increasingly difficult for 
British Commonwealth of Nations to secure agree- 






ent within its members on major issues of Empire 





Policy. It has also proved difficult to codrdinate imperial 





efforts. This iS due to the different constitutions 





nembers and the varying characteristics of these 





widely separated parts. The Empire can obtain unity of 
n only by securing codperation which must be freely 
fered. This coéperation must be based upon a knowl 






dge and realization of all the factors constituting the 





oroblem of Imperial defense. It is the purpose of this 





book to supply that know ledge and re alization. 





Its pages are packed with tacts and statistics, supple- 
mented by numerous maps. No one can read this book 
without obtaining a wide and comprehensive understand- 
ng of the greatness of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions—and also an understanding, of the vastness of the 
problems of empire. If one has any doubts as to the 
realism of England’s policy tow ards small nations that 

_ to be in dangerous proximity to the Empire's 

fe-lines,” the discussions concerning Egypt and other 


















cn m nal Near Eastern countries will be illuminating! Of 

% iterest, too, to many Americans will be the statement 

ri n the chapter on oil resources of the world that “‘so rapid 

A as been American exploitation [of its oil supply] that 
t is thought that the visible supply may be exhausted in 
thirty years.” For-those Americans who have been advo- 

3 cating an air arm separate from the Army and the 

wes Navy, the chapter dealing with the work of the Imperial 

nore Committee formed to deal with the difficulties of co- 

Ven operation between the three services in England will be 

- food for sober thought. 

— It is a fine book , earnest students of world affairs 

oe ‘ but a trifle heavy for others. G.S.M. 

1S 7 7 7 

Icul 

sal New Book Catalogs 

In | We are now mailing two | book - 

fi d compre 1eNnsive 900 cata 





gs to each Regular Army regimental headquarters and 
ll Reserve unit headquarters. 

0 e of the catalogs lists military literature dealing 
with the World War; the other is devoted to ge neral 
military books of professional worth. 

u will find the book you have been looking for in 
catalogs. For books ‘not listed therein write The 


NAL; we can supply any book in print, foreign or 
stic. 
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| MIL IT ARY BOOKS 
oY 

| Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) paper... $1.25 
| cloth... 1.50 
Company Administration (Virtue) paper 1.25 
cloth. 1.75 
Basic Field Manual, Vol. II (IDR) paper............ 1.25 


cloth 1 

leatherette 1.80 
Officer’s Guide : 2.75 
Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photographs 


paper os 1.00 
I Gli eesinueititaeciis 1.25 
leatherette 1.50 
Training Guides (Elarth) paper 1.00 
cloth 1.50 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basi 4.00 
Advanced 5.75 
Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et al 2.50 
Basic Military Training 2.00 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual l 
With slate, map pocket, fla 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner 1.50 
Field Service Regulations, 1923 40 
Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson) 2.50 
Manual of Administration for the CC( 75 
Outlines of World’s Military History (Mitchell) 
cloth 3.00 
de luxe 3.75 
Chasing Villa (Tompkins) 2.50 
American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes 10.00 
German Doctor at the Front (His) . ' 2.50 
West Point Guide . ; 60 
National Defense (Reference Data) 75 
Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) 3.00 
Profession of Arms (Colby) 1.50 
Flags of America (Waldron) 50 
A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) 3.50 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) 2.00 
Index to Leavenworth-Benning Maps 1.00 
Old Sergeant’s Conferences (Waldron) cloth 1.00 
leatherette 1.50 
Drills & Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds 1.50 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) 3.00 
3alancing Daily Diets (Perley) 2.00 
Infantry in Offensive Combat (S. T. 266 70 
Infantry in Defensive Combat (S. T. 265) 50 
Tactics & Technique of Associated Arms in 
Support of Infantry (S. T. 16 45 
Infantry Antiaircraft Defense (S. T. 267) : 
Machine-Gun Battery Drill (S. T. 3-45) 15 
Combat Intelligence for Infantry Units (R. 7 
1-118M ) 15 
Supply of Infantry Units in Campaign (S. 7 
2-80M) . 20 
Infantry Signal Communications (S. T. 268) 90 
Command, Staff and Logistics for Infantry | 
T. 179) ‘ 30 
Battle Leadership (von Schell 1.00 


Discount on Quantity Orders 
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An Intelligence Case History 


The following is the passage missing from “An Intell: 
gence Case History,” in our last issue. It follows the 
tenth line of the right hand column of page 410. 

“The roth Battalion of Chasseurs 4 Pied (infantry), re:n 
forced by one platoon of cavalry supplied by advance guard 
will protect the nght flank of the division and advance along 
the axis Gondrecourt-—Aix—Norroy-le-Sec—Landres Mue- 
ville—Higny—Chanois Farm 


The advance of the 42d Division in a single column 
into an area where it had every reason to believe it would 
encounter the enemy was obviously faulty. 

Let us pick up the thread of our story at 4:00 P.M. 
August 20, 1914. The 1gth Battalion of Chasseurs ; 
Pied bivouz icked in the little village ot L anheres and in 
the fields around it.* The bation commander, at his 
headquarters in the Mairie, is studying the order he has 
just received from division. The intelligence officer has 
just concluded a discussion with him concern ing the 
enemy c atiitin for the morrow, and is receiving a re- 
port from division by telephone. 

At 4:30 P.M. the major assembles his staff, his com- 
pany commanders, his machine-gun section commander, 
and company machine-gun section commanders, the com- 
mander of the smacked cavalry pl atoon, and issues, in 
substance the following oral order: 


*In the discussion that follows we shall make only one deviation 
from the actual means the 19th Battalion had at its disposal; we 
shall assume that it had an intelligence officer and an intelligence 
section. On this basis, we shall attempt to carry out the mission given 
this battalion as we believe it should have been executed.” 
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THE KEYPOINT © 
THE MARNE 


And Its Defense by the 30 
Infantry 


By COLONEL EDMUND L. Butrts, Inf, 


This is the story as it was seen by the comn 
officer of the 30th Infantry and certain officer 
played important parts in the battle. Onc 
tant feature which has not been brought . 
other stories of the second battle of the M 
the liaison between the 30th Infantry and tl 
talion of the 10th Field Artillery which sup 
it. This is one of the few instances in the W 
War that teamwork between Infantry and Art 
was shown in the American Army. 


The manuscript is an unusually vivid a 
unt of a defensive battle of an infantry re 
ment. It has definite historical value and it 
tactical value as a very realistic study of a a 
fensive battle 
HISTORICAL SECTION, WAR DEPARTMENT 


75c Postpaid 












































Built for hard service 


Simple and efficient 
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A Modern Military 
Dictionary 


By COLONEL Max B. Garber, U.S. Army 
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10,000 Terms 
Ancient and Modern 
American and Foreign 
A Handy, Compact Lexicon of the 










Military Art 
In Waterproof Cloth __________ $2.50 
In Artificial Leather _________- $2.75 





Thorough and Up to Date 





The American Army 
in France, 1917-19 


By Maj. GEN. JAMES G. HARBORD 





Few men have had better opportunity to ob- 
serve America’s part in the World War. The 
years General Harbord spent as a private 
soldier, the decade in the Orient, and the au- 
thority he exercised in several positions dur- 
ing the War have given him a different view- 
point from most of those who have already 
written their reminiscences. Although walking 
with kings, he had, perhaps, a little more the 
common touch of the American Army in 
France. 


$5.00 Postpaid 

















Court-Martial Practical 
Guide 


By CAPTAIN T. F. McCartny, Infantry 


ran 


A most reliable and practical guide for correctly 
fulfilling the duties of president, trial judge 
advocate or defense counsel of a general or 
special court-martial. 










A 
In Novel Spiral Binding 






$1.00 Postpaid 





The Future of Infantry 


By CAPTAIN B. H. LippeL_t Harr 
. 


Captain Liddell Hart’s reputation for creative 
and practical suggestions is enhanced in his com- 
ments on the future of the basic arm. 


The author suggests the newest type of treat- 
ment for the rejuvenation of the oldest type of 
soldier. He believes that a thorough reform of the 
tactical training and equipment of infantry will 
enhance their usefulness and dignity beyond the 
role they played in 1914-18. 


$1.00 Postpaid 














Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions 


| Instruetion Dismounted The Infantry Pack 
Without Arms Shelter Tent Drill 
| Close Order Drill Rifle Marksmanship 







Range Practice 
Military Discipline, 
Courtesies and Cus- 


Dismounted Ceremonies 
Drill and Combat 







Signals ae el 

_ Extended Order Drill toms of the Service 
| The Squad Interior Guard Duty 
| To Include Platoon 

} Company 





Price 50c per copy postpaid. 
| In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount 
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Jos Senet Nomenclature, Care and 
| ‘Te Include Compeny Cleaning of Rifles 
Rattalien 


In lots of 25 or more—20% discount, f.o.b. Washington 








Generalship 


Its Diseases and Their Cure 
By Major GENERAL J. F.C. FULLER 


* 
** 


Military control in the World War was paralyzed 
by the diseased state of generalship, in the opinion 
of this well-known British officer. General Fuller 
writes amusingly and constructively on a sub- 
ject of which he has expert knowledge. Readers 
of this book will not be content with one reading. 


** 
* 


$1.00 Postpaid 
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Battle Studies 
Ancient and Modern Battle 


By Colonel Ardant du Picq 


+f y 3 A 


These battle studies were written half a century 
go by an obscure French colonel, who gave in 
them a luminous statement of those fundamental 
principles of warfare the neglect of which led to 
Gravelotte and Sedan. He belonged to a defeated 
army and fell on the eve of a battle which not only 
gave France over to the enemy but disclosed a 
leadership so inept as to awaken the suspicion of 
treason. Why present this to the American public? 
Because nowhere can be found a better statement 
of the fundamentals of battle, a better analysis of 
the human element in war, than in the paragraphs 
of Ardant du Picq. Reading him, “one understands 
something of the soul as well as of the science of 
combat.” 


1 7 4 
Translated by 
COLONEL J. N. GREELY, F.A 
and 
Lr. COLONEL R. C. Corton, Infantry 


$2.50 Postpaid 


The Soldier’s 
Handbook 


Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid 


Substantial Discounts on Quantity Orders 




















Actual Size About 7%” x 3%” x .06” 


* * * 


Especially devised for use in tactical, techr 
topographical problems such as are met witl 
U. S. Army service schools, correspondence 
training camps and active field service operatior 
Comprises three instruments in one 
Coordinating Ruler and Straight Edge 
angular scales, mils and degrees: two coo 
lor a grid interval of 1,000 yards and for 
1 :20,000 and 1:21,120; six linear scales, three « 
and three of yards for scales of 1:62,500; 1 
and 1:21,000; in short, all the U. S. Army standard 


All scales are direct reading and plotting 


OOO 


scales 


With Durable Carrying Casé 


$2.50 Postpaid 














Show Your Colors 


Official Lapel Insignia Adopted by the 


Executive Council 


To be worn on civilian clothes by Active and 
Associate Members of The United 
States Infantry Association 


a 
The bar is of bronze, gold-plated. The center is 
enameled blue (for Infantry) with panel of black 
and gold at ends designating an officer. The bar 
is equipped with a gold plated shank back button 
The illustration is actual size. The bar is the only 
part that shows when worn Neat and distinctive 


in appearan © 


Price 50c Postpaid 


In lots of 10 or more, 20% discount, Postpaid 
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The Ideal Christmas Present for An Infantryman 


Reviewers and purchasers have left us little to say about these companion volumes— 


the two books no Doughboy should be without 


Infantry in Battle 


Prepared by Members of the Military 


History Section of The Infantry School 


The most valuable instructional military book which 
has been published in many a year, in fact since 
1874, 
(British). 


sixty years ago—The ARMY QUARTERLY 


This is the only book published since 1874 which 
combines the actual combat experiences of more 
than 100 leaders of small units. It zs the only sub- 
stitute for first-hand battle experience. It is not an 
“experience” story nor a history of infantry in the 
World War. It is not a textbook, although it lends 
itself easily to that use. It illustrates the tactics of 
small units under battle conditions; not as they are 
assumed in theory, where every situation has a 
stereotyped solution. The examples illustrate tactical 
methods applicable to small units in combat. 


Contains over 125 battlefield situations and 
actions, described and discussed. Approximately 
one-half of the examples deal with the operations of 
combat organizations of the A.E.F. The remaining 
illustrations are from Allied and former enemy 


sources. 
Foreword by Major General Edward Croft 


386 Pages 98 Maps 


$3.00 Postpaid 
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The Infantry Bat- 
talion in War 


By Colonel Walter R. Wheeler, Infantry 


Time and space do not permit one to dwell suf 
ficiently on the advantages of this volume to a 
Infantry Familiarity with its contents i 
bound to give one a more practical knowledge of all 
aspects of infantry troop leading —The CAvALRy 
JOURNAI 


fficer. 


Not a book of regulations, statistics and rules 
for these are not characteristic of the battlefield 
but a book that, after describing the tactical func 
tions of the organic and attached units of the infan 
try battalion and of the supporting arms, takes the 
infantry battalion successively through the advance 
to battle, describes the special missions it may have 
to carry out, and follows it through all of the phases 
of attack and defense. Every phase of the battalion's 
activity is illustrated by one or more of some 225 
battlefield situations, derived from years of research 
into the combat experiences of American, British, 
French, and German battalion commanders. 


Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with 
a division must know the “what,” “why,” “when,” 
“where,” and “‘how’”’ of the infantry battalion. They 
will find it within the covers of this book which is 
a new departure in military literature. 


Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske 


356 Pages 6 Diagrams 


$3.00 Postpaid 


Both V olumes for $5.00, Postpaid 


If Your Order Is Received Before December 24th 
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